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pOETRY  is  the  eldest,  the  rarest,  the  most  excellent  of  tho 
fine  aits.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form  of  language;  the 
esriiest  perpetuation  of  thought:  it  existed  before  prose  in 
history,  bciore  music  in  melody,  and  before  painting  in  de- 
Kription*.  Anterior  to  the  discorery  of  letters,  it  was  employ¬ 
ed  to  comtnuuicate  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  to  celebrate  the 
atcluevetiients  of  valour ;  music  was  invented  to  accouipaiiy, 
4ud  painting  to  illustrate  it  We  have  said,  that  Poetry  u  the 
TUid  of  the  fine  arts,  and  we  appeal  to  these  multilhrious 
lumet  in  confirmation  of  the  assertion :  they  contain  Spe- 
cinens**  of  more  than  two  hundred  writers,  among  whom  there 
ire  Dot  twenty,  whose  compositions  rise  to  the  dignity  of  Poe  • 
^7 ;  and  of  these,  perhaps,  not  more  than  seven  will  be  known 
to  posterity  by  their  mjrks.  The  art  of  constructing  easy, 
rlfgant,  and  even  spirited  verse,  may  be  acquired  by  any 
loindof  inoderate  capacity  and  liberal  knowledge ;  but  to  Iranie 
the  lay  that  quickens  the  pulse,  Hushes  the  cheek,  warms  the 
heart,  and  expands  the  soul  of  the  reader,  playing  upon  his 
|u$iioub  as  upon  a  lyre,  and  making  him  feel  as  it  he  were  con- 
tming  with  a  spirit, — this  Is  the  art  if  nafurr  ha'stl/f  iuvaria- 
%aud  ()er pet uaily  pleasing,  by  a  secret  undcfineable  charm, 
w  lives  through  ail  her  works,  and  causes  the  very  stoues 
^cry  out— 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine.*' 

The  power  of  being  a  pod  is  a  power  from  heaven  ;  wherein 
'*t“nnsists,  we.  know'  not ;  hut  ibis  wc  do  know,  that  there  ne- 
existed  a  |>oet  of  the  highest  order,— and  we  ackn  nvledge 
other  to  be  tni.y  poet^ — w!io either  learned  his  art  of  one, 
'Jf  Uuglit  it  to  nnotlior.  It  is  true  that  the  poet  comminiictles 
*owiet)osom  of  Ivs  reader  the  ftatnc  that  bums  in  hisottn,  but 
thus  enkindled  cannot  communicate  the  dry  to  a 
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third  ;  in  the  mind  of  the  bard  alone  that  energy  of  thought 
which  rives  birth  to  poetry  is  ail  ective  principle  ;  in  all  others 
it  is  only  a  passive  feeling.  And  this  theory  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  Ui^t  thourii  poetical  geitins  is  wotulorfolly  aklcKhin  its 
developentent  aiid  display,  by  leaminjpj  aud  taste,  yet  among 
the  rudest  people  it  is  found,  like  native  gold  and  diamonds, 
as  pure  and  perfect  in  substance,  though  encrusted  in  baser 
matter,  as  among  the  most 'Enlightened  natiods  ;  but  it  is  sel. 
domerseen,  and  in  smaller  quantities,  not  being  laboriously 
dug  from  tlie  mine,  purified  in  the  furnace,  and  polished  on  the 
wheel,  but  only  occasionally  wasned  from  the  moiintaios,  or 
accidentally  discovered  among  the  sands.  It  is  another  curiouj 
fact,  that,  with  did  exception  of  aricient  R(Jnie,  the  noblest 
works  ofthe^  Muse  have  beidi  producEif  in  th^'midiHe^age,  hf- 
tween  gross  barbarism  and  voluptuous  re fiiteifient,  \vhcn  the bb- 
man  mind  yet  possessed  strong  traits  of  its  chj^nictyristic  grande^ 
and'sitnplieityf  but,  diverted  of  its  dative  fidrEenesk  arttrchfcQ 
cned  by  fcourtesy,  felt  itself  rising  in  *kno\Vlcdge, 'north, 
intellectual  superiority.  The  ptienis  of'flohier  existdd  Imig 
before  Greec-e  arrived  at  its  xetiith  of  glory.  Dante, 
and  Ariosto,  hi  Italy  ;  Catnoens  in  Portdgdl ;  and  Shakt*V|#lirc, 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  in  Kngland,  flourislied'in  ages  fhf  ihferidr 
to  the  prei*em  in  luxury  of  manners  and  refinement  or  t 
yet  their  poems,  in  the  respective  countries,*  have  rmt*  ^ticc 
been  erjualled.  and  will  pVohably  never  be  surpassed  by' their 
suecessors.  ’  *  / 

Poetry  is  k\so  the  most  excellent  of  the  fine  arts.  “  It  trah** 
scends  all  other  literary  composition,  in  harmony,  beauty,'  and 
splendour,  of  style,  imagery,  and  thought  ,  as  well  as'intbe^ 
permanency  and  vivacity  of  its  influenOe  on  the.  mind;  for  % 
language  and  .sentiments  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  they 
are  ranemhered  together  :  they  are  soul  and  body,  that  cannot 
be  separated  without  death, — a  death,  in  which  the  dissohition 
of  the  one  causes  the  disappearance  of  the  other  ;  if  the  spell 
of  the  words  be  broken,  the  charm  of  the  idea  is  lost.  Pnetrj 
excels  music  in  the  passion  and  pathos  of  its  movements ;  for, 
its  cadences  are  ever  united  with  distinct  feelings  and  emotions 
of  the  soul,  and  their  association  is  always  clear  and  coitiprf- 
hensihlc  ;  whereas  music,  except  when  it  is  allied  with  poe¬ 
try,  or  appeals  to' memory,  is  simply  a  sensual,  and  vague, 
though  innocent,  delight,  conveying  no  improvement  to  the 
heart,  and  leaving  no  abiding  impression  on  the  mind.— *Oi»« 
fiioro— P«>etry  is  superior  to  painting  ;  for  poetry  is  progres¬ 
sive,  painting  stationary,  in  its  powers  of  description.  Poetn* 
elevates  the  soul  through  every  rising  gradation  of  thought  an^ 
feeling,  and  produces  its  grandest  ejects  at  the  last :  Painting 
begins  precisely  where  poetry  ends, — with  the  climax  of  the 
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subject,  ahii  let» clown  ibe  iiiitid  fronitUe  ciunittroplie,  Uionugli 
the  details  of  the  story,  im|>et*Qeptibly^SLioibiiig  U  btonw^dioie 
astonishment  into  trafiic|uil  ap|jrobat»ofi.;>nPaiiiui>|ip'is  liliitDcLto 
a  moinont  of  time,  and  a^veyerglaiK'c  obbpaoe ;  bcit'  it  iiiuuit  W 
confessed  that  it  cairmake  that  tnomeiit  last  for rcu^ 
der  that  eye-glance  as  lUiistrioctN  itsitiie auii.  Poetry  is  restrict- 
ed  neither  to  time  nor  place  ;  I  resenibiiiig  tlu*,  .&ttn  iduiscU',  it 
may  shine  on  every  c|uai*ter  of  thegl<dMfi,  and  endure. ta  the  end 
ofages4 

Poetry  has  a  fourth  peculiarity,  to  which  wc  have  not  yntaU 
luded  :-*tthoiigli  the  most:  Axeuelictal  to  the  world,  it  is  the 
most  unprotitable  to  its  possessors,  of  all  the  fine  arts.  Tb^rd 
lias  scarcely  been  a  period,  or  a  c  ountry,  in  which  a  poet  could 
live  by  his  skill.  It  is  aifbowed  that  great  honours  and.  euiolu* 
meiits  have  been  bestowed  oh  some  of  the  tribe;  but  inuuih* 
cent  patronage  is  yet  nirei*  than  transcendent  talents : — at  the 
court  of  Augustus  there  was  only  one  Mecicitas,  buttlierc  were 
many  poets.  Now,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  musicians  and 
painters,  of  every  description,  have  been  able  to  get  bread  by. 
their  labours,  and  in  general  they  have  been  dignified  and  re<- 
(Quncrated  to  ilie  extent  of  dieir  merits.  It  oiusl  be  enough  to 
make  a  poor  poetburst  with  spleen  to  read  tlio  lives  of  emineni: 
musicians  and  pitinters,  and  C4>utrasi  them^wi tlx  those  of  bis 
mori^illustrioius  brethren  ;  while  the  fornier  have  beoD courted, 
enriched,  and  ennobled  by  pontitb)  ami  ucinccs,  the  iattbf 
hare  languished  in  poveity,  and  died  in  iclespeir.  i  .Will  aeyi 
man  deny  that  the  poems  of  Mihou,  as  works  at'  genius,  are 
c(|iial  to  the  pictures  of  Huhensf  *  Yet  thei*  |>Hi liter* s  pencil* 
supported  him  in  princely  magnihcence;  tho  >poet*s  inwe 
could  not  procure,  what  even  his  enemies*  would  have  fumuihiMi 
to  iiim  gratuitously  in  a  dungeon«-<breach  and  water.  Poeta: 
might  be  permitted  to  say,  .mat  painting  and  music  be* 
^preciated  in  this  world,  and  recompensed  by  the  tilings  of 
tt ;  but  poetry  cannot :  its  “  price  is  above  rubies,’*  and  its 
honours  arc  those  which  kings  cannot  confer.  ^  * 

This  preamble  may*  appear  irrelevant  ;  but  the  train  ,  of 
thinking  wiu  suggested  by  the  melancholy  contemplation  of 
^he  volumes  before  us,  containing  Sfiecimens  of  tlie  firitisb ' 
l^oets,  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half.*  Fro'u  these^  i 

we  wore  to  take  away  Dry  den.  Prior,  Pope,  Thomson, 
Collins,!  Young,  Goldsmith,  Omy,  Chundiill,  and  Cowper,*. 
'^herc  wotild  scarcely  remain  as  much  talent  among  the  rest,  as 
'^ould  end)w  two  poets,  worthy  to  rank  with  tin;  fir^t  and  last 
'>fth(»fc.  During  an  eiiiml  period  preceding,  Chaucer,  S|)«n- 
Shakespeare,  Cowley,  and  Mi  bon,  in  like  manner 'out¬ 
shone  their  contemporaries  ;  and  this  slender  catalogue,  pro- 
htbiy,  comprehends  all  of  our  departed  poets,  whom  posterity , 
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will  read  nml  admire  iray,  we  a^^  rather  im'liiied  to  lessen, 
than  toenlar^  the  list ;  Ci>wlev»  Prior,  am!  ('hurchill,  tVom  the 
perifthahle  ^ibjects  and  the  t’adinjr  tkshion  of  their  verse,  may 
i>e  ^ratinally  forgotten  hy  the  imblic,  but  they  ought  never  to 
be  negUcteil  by  sacceeiling  poets,  ubo  will  find  tlieir  profit  in 
studying,  though  not  in  imitating  them.  In  the  foregoing  ob- 
fi  rvationa  ue  have  used  the  word /wr/  only  in  its  strictCNt  and 
highest  tense  ;  but  in  otwr  suhsciiuent  remarks,  wc  shall  im. 
ploy  it  in  its  usual  acceptation,  as  signifying  a  writer  in 


verse. 


Kngland  has  long  been  pTe.eminent  in  Europe  for  poets;— 
Italy  alone  stands  in  competition  with  her.  In  large  works,  of 
origihal  excellence,  we  think  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  our 
country.  The  Fa irie  i^uecne  o\'  Spenser y  as  a  noble  creation 
of  fancy,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  Ariostfi's  Orlando 
FHriost*:  MUtotCs  Paradiic  Lost  is  unquestionably  a  greater 
poem  than  Tdsso's  Jenisalejn  Jklixeredy  though  the  latter  is, 
|>erliaps,  the  most  delightful  romance  in  the  world:  the  wild 
and  wonderful  production  of  DatitCy  does  not  display  more 
grandeur  of  genius  and  barbarity  of  tiiste  than  Yonng*s  ^k^ight 
thoughts.  alone  may  challenge  all  tlic  dmiiia- 

tists  of  Italy,  anJ,  single-handed,  he  will  overcome  them, 
h  is  in  lyric  poetry  alone,  that  wc  acknowledge  the  inferiority 
of'our  countrymen.  The  names  of  Chiabrcruy  Filuajay  Celw 
MapnOy  Testty  Guult\  Freyeviy  and  many  others^,  arcalnwK 
unknown  iu  England  ;  and  tliough  we  are  not  airaid  of  com¬ 
paring  some  of  the  odes  of  .Drydcn,  CoJlins,  and  Gray,  with 
tiie  finest  tiiglits  of  tiie  air\'  and  elegant  Italiaii  muse,  yet,  ex¬ 
hausted  us  every  other  path  about  Purnassiis  aiay  be,  and  hack- 
iirvcd  AS  tills  l\as  1k*cu  by  every  dull  and  every  indolent  writer, 
inlvrlc  song,tliereis  roomfor  an  Engiulibani  (perhaps unborn, 
though  would  that  he  were  living,  that  wc  might  witness  lii« 
triumplf?)  to  excel  all  that  have  gone  before  him,  and  to  Ic- 
rnnie  the  father  of  a  new  age  of  poetry,  and  a  new  race  of 
!K>eis.  lliir  wc  must  turn  to  tlicse  Volumes,  in  which  Mr. 
Soutficv,  vfUi'has  descrvctlly  obtained  a  high  reputation 
among  in  tog  poets,  a^qiears  as  a  prose  writer  and  critic,  and 
ifiboifi  capae-.iws  displays  a  due  p<irtion  of  the  excellence  and 
eix*entricitv  that  characterise  all  his  compositions 

'Mie  preface  to  these  voliuuf*s,  (winch  are  avowtrdly  intended 
as  a  continuation  to  Mr.  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  Uio  Fai  licr 
is  w  ritten  w  ith  great  ingenuity  of  ilNiiigbt,  and  vivacity  of  ex- 
pres.sion.  Many  pa'^wiges  consist  of  short  senlenccs,  coinpoftsl 
with  the  qiiaiiifness  of  provt  rhs  and  the  poignancy  of  cfiigraniN 


•  Fc»r  Sui'wfru  of  wht4r,  see  “ 
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which  read  like  a  Section  of  smart  saving,  ttruu'^  to^etheri 
each  slightly  and  almost  imperceptibly- connected  >fAth  tiae 
rcNt;  wiiile  all  appear  as  |K>intea«  as  spark  I  in  and  as  d  is* 
tinct,  as  icicles  ileperKlinfi;  from  the.  eaves,  and  glittering  with 
the  glories  of  the  rainbow.  The  reader  neither  perceives 
an}' defect,  nor  desires  any  communion  of  the  pans;  each 
pleases  him  snfhciently  alone  :  at  the  end  of  every  period  he 
pausi's  in  t'ld  mi  ration,  and  proceetls  to  the  next  with.iptickcned 
curiosity,  eagerly  expecting  to  find  something  that  he  docs 

expect,  and  only  prepared  to  he  disappointi^d,  if  'at  every 
turn  lie  does  not  meet  with  a  surprise  ei^ual  to  the  ileliglit  of 
hearing  a. riddle  cx|xuuKied,  or  a  secret  told.  We  olVer  two 
examples : — 

‘  Many  worthless  versifyers  are  admitted  amon^  the  English  Ports,  by 
the  courtesy  of  criticism,  which  seems  to  conceive  that  charity  towaitls 
the  dead  may  cover  the  multitude  of  its  offences  against  the  living.  There 
v  rre  other  rt^nsons  for  including  here  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  the  elect. 
My  business  was  to  collect  specimens  as  for  a  hortuaicau  (  not  to  cull  How* 
rrs  as  for  an  antlmlogy.  1  wislied,  us  Mr.  Ellis  has  done  in  the  eai  lier  ages, 
to  exhibit  sptximens  of  every  writer,  whose  verses  appear  in  a  substantive 
farm,  and  find  their  place  upon  the  shelves  of  the  collector,  'fhe  taste  of 
the  pnblic  may  better  be  estimated  from  indifferent  poets  than  from  good 
ODfs ;  because  the  former  write  for  their  contemporaries,  the  latter  for  nos- 
tfrity.  Cleveland  and  Cowley,  who  were  both  more  popuTar  than  Mil- 
ton,  characterise  their  age  more  truly.  Faflie,  indeed,  is  ot  slow  growth  : 
like  the  Hebrew  language,  it  has  no  present  tciitc  ;  popularity  has  no  fu¬ 
ture  one.  The  gourd  which  sprang  up  in  a  night  withered  in  a  day.' 

‘  The  collections  of  our  poets  are  either  too  scanty,  or  too  copious.  They 
rrtea  so  many,  that  we  know  not  why  hall  whom  they  retain  should  be 
Adraitti  d  ;  they  admit  so  many,  that  wc  know  not  why  any  should  be  re- 
jeetrd.  There  i<  a  want  of  judgement  in  giving  llavius  a  place :  but 
uhen  a  place  has  bi‘cn  awarded  him,  there  is  a  want  of  justice  in  not  giving 
M«?ius  one  also.  The  aenteoce  of  Horace  concerning  roiddliDg  poeu  is 
disproved  by  daily  experience  ;  whatever  the  Gods  may  do,  certainly  the 
fubick  and  the  booksellers  tolerate  them.^ 

But  the  reader  would  soon  have  become  daf  alcd  and  giddy 
rith  making  brilliant  discoveries  in  every  line,  bad  not  the 
author  fortunately  opened  another  and  a  simpler  vein,  and  in 
^  ^tyl(»  more  natural  and  liowiiig,  iliougb  suiHciently  einlM»l- 
ljj*lie(l  uith  bitter  aiul  lively  sarcasms,  proceeded  lo  follow  the 
<ours(»'^f  Knglish  poesic  from  Chancer,  “  the  purr  uui/~hra(l,'* 
^oCowper,  on  the  Ixinks  of  whose  ample  and  beantilul  river 
^•e  rests.' 

As  wo  generally  agree  with  Mr.  Sontbey  in  his  sutementv 
onrliiNions,  we  sindl  only  remark  upon  a  few  |Ki.ss«iecs.  lie 
^"^ce  thc  rotnanec  of  Alexairder  tJie  Great  descending  inti# 
iv:\  m  :{  gl;!«s-hons(‘  and  iliscovering  the  secrets  of  the 
iffcat  h'op.  niu')t>g  the  b'gends  ol  the  Spaniards,  the  \\  elch, 
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tiic  (ii^rcuaiis,  and  ihc  MuLlv.s,  and  be  llius  plausibly  accouau 
ior  this  and  uiber.sL«)rie>  l)e»r.;;  found  amon^  nations  betw^eo 
ifhoui  tliuiv  could  be  n  .c  AUiinunion. 

•  •*  Htrre  lithe  same  story  ot  a  descent  into  the  sea,  in  a  diving-houiCk 
lound  in  Malacca,  Chrmiaoe,  W^ilcS)  and  Spain  ;  countries  ot  wKick 
the  Unguc^gci  are  aU  radically  ditfcrentu  .and  between  which,  when  the 
poe  ms  in  uuestion  were  Wiittca,  there  w,Js  no  cu  anunication.  it  would 
not  be  dlmcult  to  adduce  many  mo'c  such  iustances.  The  fictions  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  tl  e  stories  of  the  jest-book,  have  travelled  every  where.  The 
travels  of  the  minstrels  will  not  explain  this  ;  their  travels  were  confined  to 
a  narrow  circuit,  they  were  not  learned  in  many  tongues,  and  had  no  com¬ 
mon  one  But  the  .lews  travelled  every  where ;  they  frequented  the  utter- 
m'>st  parti  of  the  East,  befoiethe  wish  of  discovering  the  East  had  arisen 
in  Euiojh-  ;  and  they  found  their  own  language  spoken  in  every  part  of 
ilie  world,  where  wealth  was  to  be  obtained  by  industry.  This  subject 
cannot  be  pursued  here  ;  1  shall  (  nlarge  upon  it  hereaiter,  in  a  work  ot 
more  im|H»iunce  \  it  is  now  sufficient  to  express  a  decided  opinion,  that 
in  the  gieat  literal  y  interchange,  which  at  an  early  time  certainly  took 
place,  tween  LurojK.*  aiul  the  eastern  world,  the  Jew's  were  the 
brokers.* 

Our  author,  who  is  himself  a  groat  poetical  authority,  says 
of  Chaucer,  that 

‘  Avoiding  the  harshness  and  obscurity  of  alliterative  rhythm  on  the  one 
liand,  and  on  the  othci  the  frequent  recurrence  and  intricate  intertexture  of 
rhymes  whicti  are  found  in  some  ot  the  roniances,  he  preferred  forms  less 
rude  than  the  one,  less  artificial  than  the  other  ;  less  difficult,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  Uvouiable  to  perspicuity  tl  an  either,  c  haucer,  thcictoie,  be¬ 
came  the  model  ot  succeeding  poets  ;  the  U  n-syllable  couplet,  in  which 
hii  best  poems  are  composed,  has  Ixconic  our  most  usual  measure;  and 
even  when  rhyme  is  disused,  that  length  of  line  w'hich  he  considered  as 
best  adapted  lor  narrative,  is  still  preterred  for  it.* 

Vet  lit;  iificrvviuds  sctius  to  account  for  \\wjaihirc  of  May,  upon 
the  very  grouiul  to  which  ho  attru.uU  s  the  principal  succcssof 
Chaucer;  for  he 'Jays,  tliat  “May*,  ti-ough  more  truly  a  poet 
than  Daniel,  aiul  pi  rliap^,  than  Drayton,  counter -balanced  the 
advantage  which  nature  had  giv<.  n,him,  by  writing  in  the  cou- 
pltM,  tuc  irrj/  nv  \sf  pos,'ilfIe  mea,\ui  cjor  harrafnr/'  On  this, 
or  atiy  i)ihor  point  of  lusii*,  Mr.  Soutlioy  has  a  right  to  disi)Cni 
from  tiio  iiighost  .inihoi  lUcs,  and  ti>  declare  his  opinion;  but 
thehai  py  ad  'p* ion  ofiho  u*n-.Nyllablc  <  oupict  by  the  best  |»- 
cts,  aiul  ili(‘ iinclm  'giue  app.  ooatioii  of  it  by  the  puldic,  hare 
r.ompl‘tcl\  legitiiinitod  tins  lavourito  ohiUI  of  the  father  of 
Eneiich  Ihu'sic,  w  iiile  t‘v»  ry  other  form  of  heroic  iiarratiyc  ha' 
been  abandiMicd  i>y  ’he  former,  bocau.sc  neglected  by  the  lat' 
ter.  d  ’*»•  laciie  C^neeiic  of  Spenser  is  tin'  only  work  of  tbii 
kind  in  stanzas,  that  maintains  its  reputation  ;  but,  iis  much 
perliaps  houirli  the  st  uciurr*  of  it.s  verse,  as  the  antiquated 
phraseology,  its  popularity  is  far  below  its  merits.  Stanzas. 
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composed  ot' ten-syllable  lines,  are  inuiy  tbnual  and  monotonous 
to  the  e:ir  than  couplets,  because  the  pauses  are  more  distinct, 
’and  are  of  rep:ular  recurrence.  Tbe  size  and  slia|H^  also  of 
the  verse  fretpiently  embarrass  the  narrative,  and  the  poet 
either  mutilates  a  tine  thought,  which  he  starts  in  the  middle  of 
a  stanza,  to  hriin^  it  within  the  closi‘,  or  (what  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  dour)  he  stretches  it  into  feebleness  by  carrying  it 
Into  ainulier.  'fhe  couplet  Jias  the  ad  vatiUige  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  most  compactor  the  most  ainple  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  gives  the  poet  liberty  to  chuse  and  arrange  his 
conceptions  in  tbe  most  convenient  order,  as  he  lias  only  two 
lines  at  once  under  his  eye,  instead  of  nine  or  ten  through 
vihich  his  iniiul  must  travel  in  advance,  to  provide  relays  of 
rhyme  to  imjet  his  tlioughts,  and  cany  them  forwards  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  stages.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  expatiate 
ncrc. 

Mr.  Southey’s  sneers,  in  the  following  passage,  are  unwor¬ 
thy  of  him  : — 

• 

*  The  school  of  Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins  was  established, — a  school  in 
which  the  succession  of  masters  has  ^en  uninterrupted  ;  the  fanatics  of 
our  own  days  being  as  much  edified  as  the  psalm-singers  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s,  with  godly  songs,  and  the  sorrowful  sobs  of  simple  sinners.  Poe¬ 
try  gained  noming  by  tiiese  efforts,  but  luppily  it  lost  nothing.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  where  fanaticism  eventually  triumphed,  tbe  fine  Arts  were  extirpa¬ 
ted  ;  John  Knox  was  the  Hcbt‘rt  of  the  Reformation.* 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  whom  the  writer  means  by  “  the 
foim/za  of  our  days  but  if  Mr.  Sontliey  will  have  the  can¬ 
dour  to  examine  the  Hymn-books  of  the  Disseiiters  and  Metho¬ 
dists,  he  will  find  that  Watts,  Doddridge*,  the  two  Wesleys*, 
Newion,  and  Cowper,  were  not  of  the  school  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins;  and  as  he  seems  wretchedly  ignorant  of  this  part  of 
his  subject,  it  may  he  useful  to  inform  him,  that  the  doggrel 
laj's  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  more  insipid  strains  of 
^ahum  Tate,  and  Nicholas  Braily,  (with  whose  Christian 
iwiiues  he  makes  himself  merry,  in  another  place,  us  df  tliey 
were  responsible  for  what  their  godfathers  and  godmothers 

did  for  them)  never  descend  so  low  as  the  eoiivetiticle,  hut 

_  '  *  * _ 

•  Hy  the  byf ,  Mr.  Southey,  why  have  wt*  no  Specimens  of  tbe  poetry  of 
Dr.  Doddridge  and  the  two  Wesleys  ?  Unworthy  of  your  attention  tliey 
could  not  be,  for  your  plan  embraces  the  most  worthless.  Charles  Wesley 
1^  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  piety  in  him.  The  hymn,  in  the 
•Vtthodlst  collection,  known  by  the  name  of  “  Wrestling  Jacobs  it 
*^*^y  matched  in  the  laogua^,  for  pathos  and  power  of  prayer.  Charles 

“  Short  PoetiUy  on  select  Scripture  passages y*  2  vols.  ;  and  John 
^ttky, early  in  life,  published  3  volt,  of  Mitcellaneout  Pocma  by  himtelf 
Ml  friends.  ' 
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are  sung  in  church<?s  awl  cathedrals,'  h<  fore  bishops  and  wfw 
hendaries,  lo^ds  and  ladies,  and  all  the  fishionahlc  world  of 
the  estabfishnenty  who  certainly  do  not  desiTve  the  opprohrl* 
out  aopclhit»on  of/ona/fc.f.  *  Rnt  if  religion  has  not  been  much 
honoured  by  noets,  it  is  to  their  disgrace,  and  oujrbt  not  to  ht 
mentioned  to  her  dispar.igenient.  Is  the  poetry  of  Milton, 
yoiini,  and  Cowper  dc^rad^d,  or  exa]t(*d,  by  their  piety  ? 

The  name  of  Milton  n‘mind>  ns  of  another  of  Mr.  Southfy’i 
svantoii  s.tr<  asms,  which  shews  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  im’. 
pious  ♦ban  n  itty  : — “  Every  bwlj  now  believes  in  the  merit  of 
Paradise  Lost,  as  they  believe  in  their  creed,  and,  in  ninety, 
nine  instancet  ont  of  an  hundred,  with  as  little  comprehension 
of  the  mvst  cries  of  the  one  as  of  the  (ither.”  We  regret  to  meet 
With  sncIi  passages  in  a  writer,  whom  we  are  nnist  sincerely 
flis|)o>ed  to  se!*vc,  by  recommending  his  works  to  onr  readers; 
but  why  does  lie  cast  stumbling  blocks  in  his  own 

wav»  and  consequently  in  our.s  ? 

iThe  ])r*fare  is  rather  hastily  huddled  into  a  conclusion, 
after  some  very  Just  remarks  on  the  poi-try  of  Pope,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  English  verse. — Upon  the  whole,  jt  is  written  with 
spirit  and  acuieness,  but  with  more  of  the  fet' ling  of  a  poet, 
tna  I  tlic  art  of  a  cri?ic.  We  like  it  the  better  for  that  renson. 

Of  the  hnlk  of  these  volumes  we  shall.say  very  little,  for 
hardly  any  thing  is  necessary’  to  be  said.  Specimens  of  Speci- 
m  n  >  ca  mot  be  given  ;  not  one  piece  can  be  quoted  as  a  sample 
of  the  test,  each  l>eing  a  sample  of  a  several  author,  or  a  dis¬ 
tinct  stvie.  Mr.  Soutney’s  literary  tiotices,  prefixed  to  the  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  each  poet,  are  of  small  value,  seldom  extending  l)c- 
yond  a  sprightly,  or  a  morose  remark.  They  remind  us  of  the 
titles  which  Fielding  gives  to  his  chapters,  which  convey  no  in¬ 
formation  co.iceming  the  contents,  and  yet  sometimes  please 
ns  a  great  di  al  more  than  if  they  did.  '  Some  of  the  most  illns- 
trions  and  the  most  obscure  are  equally  distinguished  by  no¬ 
thing  hut  the  dales  of  their  birth  and  death.  One  melancholy 
observa  n  n  w.o^  coirinu  iily  renewed  and  obtruded  upon  our 
minds,  as%vc  ran  our  eyes  over  these  sHght  memorials  of  the 
men  who  were  great  in  their  generation,  though  most  of 
arc  deservedly  forgotten  now  : — their  lives,  in  general,  were 
unhappy,  and  their  deatlis  miserable!  “  j4h  !  Tt.ho  aw/i/  hvc 
'^c  ti/rc  r*  as  one  of  theinbi^t  profligate  wretches  among  them 
once  sung,— the  witty  and  worthless  G.  A;-  Stevens. 

Ikivo  not  taken  pains  to  inquire  how  defective  these  Specimen^ 
inav  Ih*,  or  bow  many  insignificant  scribbh'fs  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  the  r.diior ;  be  has  been  sufficiently  industrious 
and  we  shonUl  imagine  that  every  reader  nould  ac know  ledge  hty 
epiicciion  to  be  ample  engugb.  It  i<  rather  remarkable,  that  he 
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ibauld  have  neglected  so  notorious  a  rhymer  as  J.  liall  Steren- 
lon,  the  auUior  of  the  “  Craay  Tales,”  and  other  ahominahle 
jKoductions.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr,  Souttiey  has  not  l)cen 
siore  careful  to  exclude  from  his  collection  all  gross  a*.)d  licim* 
tiniis  pi  ces :  the  qtioiations  from  Dr.  Phanuel  Baron,  Jack 
Ellis,  and  some  others,  are  discreditiibic  to  this  work  :  and  vn* 
hope,  in  the  next  edition,  tohnd  these  vile  luxuriances  pruned 
asay.  VVe  shall  give  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  ISouthey's  no¬ 
tices  : 

*  C»  Co//o«.— He  was  the  author  of  Virgil  Trtmtic,  in  which  a  sini^fe 
joke  cost  him  dearly  ;  his  sacrilegious  wit  could  not  spare  the  sacred  cha- 
jact*r  of  his  trandmotber’s  ruff,  which  be  ridiculed  in  a  couplet  of  that  poem. 

A  stroke  of  the  old  lady*»  pen,  however,  revenged  her  own  wrongs 
and  those  of  the  bard  of  Mantua  at  once,  tor  she  struck  (  otton  out  of  an 
rsute  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  she  had  bequeathed  to  him  in  her 
will.*  p.  3J. 

»The  works  of  this  poet  were  once  so  popular,  that  the  thirteenth  edi- 
tioo  of  tl.em  was  printed  in  1751.*  p  35. 

*  'rhotnai  Sprnif  JBuh^i  of  RochciUr  —Aptly  named  Sprat,  as  being  one 
of  ti  e  least  among  the  Poets.*  pp. 

*  James  Miller^  1  703-1744  —When  Miller  was  in  emkirrassedclrcumstan- 
ccs.the  Ministry  templed  him  by  very  liberal  offers  to  fo  sake  his  own  high- 
church  principles,  and  write  in  their  defence.  It  staggered  him,  lor  he  was  a 
married  man,  with  a  family,  and  tenderly  attached  to  a  wife,  who  indeed 
deserved  the  tendertst  attichment.  He  hinted  to  heron  what  tern's  pre- 
lertnent  might  be  purchased,  and  she  rejected  them  with  an  indignatioil 
which  almost  abashed  him.  He  would  have  bargained  for  silence,  but 
that  did  not  satisfy  the  Ministry. 

‘This  good  man  died  Just  when  his  affairs  were  becoming  prosperous. 
His  admirable  wife  devoted  the  whole  proiit  of  a  benefit  play,  which  was 
given  her,  and  of  a  Urge  subscription  for  a  volume  of  his  cermons,  to  the 
pa^micDt  of  his  debts,  though  by  so  doing,  she  left  l^ern^lf  and  her  children 
almost  destitute  of  the  coounoD  necessanet  of  life.’  p.  21 .  vol.  ii. 

*  Catherine  Cori^sroe.— A  good  wointn,  who  ef^^d  great  irputation 
for  writing  dull  in  taphystcal  treatises.*  p.  119,  voi.  ii. 

*  Matthew  Corcasten.  Irdand  1749.— This  fellow,  and  one  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  came  to  Ei^land  to  seek  their,  fortunes.  They  agreed  to  engage 
in  a  political  controversy,  and  to  deiermine  sides  by  tossing  up.'  H  he  mt. 
cixcrlil  side  fell  to  Concanen’s  bt,  and  be  wat^made  in  consequence  At- 
tointy-General  in  Jamaica.  It  should  be  added,  that  he  filled  the' office 
vitb  the  utroost'ipiegrity  and  honour.’  p  134i  vol.  ii. 

*  John  EU'tiy  l;4*n  ion,  March  I69H— 1791.— The  small-pox  had  in- 

jiirtti  the  aight^of  one  of  his  eyes,,  ^n  infancy,  very  materially,  so  th.vt  when 
U  wai  advanced  inJife,  he  could  only  use  the  otlier  to  draw,  write,  &c. 
'vith  the  help  of  a  glass.  But  by  some  unaccountable  opeiation  of  nature, 
^cn  he  was  four-ccore  years  of  age,  the  sight  of  that  eye  became  siuldenly 
^rvkeued,  and  th*:  one  which  hr.dT>cen  u^cK’SS  resumed  its  faculties,  so  tha^ 
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lie  law  far  better  than  before.  The  change  occasioned  no  pain  or  setm. 
tion  whatever;  it  occurred  during  a  walk  by  moonlight,  and  iti  imme^. 
ate  effect  waf,  that  though  heiaw  the  path  distinctly,  he  could  not  keep  it, 
but  deviated  to  the  right,  and  so  much  dial  his  companion  was  obliged  to 
lead  him  home.*  pp.  Ii39,  340.  vol.  iii. 

W’c  have  found  several  reprehensible  passages  in  these  no. 
tices,  hut  we  shall  not  particularize  them. 

.  As  our  Readers  will  naturally  ex|H‘Ct  some  extracts  from 
three  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  V’erse,  we  offer  the  following  : 
I'he  fust  exhibits  a  very  arteeting  picture  of  certain  mi.scrio, 
whicii  many  of  theie  unhappy  writers  have  siitlered  :  it  is  drawn 
from  the  life,  hy  poor  W  illiam  l^attison,  whose  imprudent  ge¬ 
nius  brought  him  to  the  grave  at  the  age  of  21  years. 

From  Authoris. 

Now  lost  in  thought,  I  wander  up  and  down 
Of  all  unknowing,  and  to  all  unknown  ; 

'I  l  y  in  each  place,  and  ransack  ev’ry  news, 

To  find  sonic  friend,  some  patron  of  the  muse  ; 
liut  where  ?  or  whom  ?  alas  !  I  search  in  vain. 

The  fruitless  labour  only  gives  me  pain  ; 

But  soon  each  pleasing  prospect  fades  away. 

And  with  my  money  all  ray  hopes  decay. 

But  now  the  sun  diffused  a  fainter  ray. 

And  fallinjj  dews  hewallM  the  falling  day,  ^ 

When  to  St.  .lanies’s  park  my  way  1  took. 

Solemn  in  pace,  and  sadden’d  in  my  look :  . 

On  tlie  first  Ix  nch  niy  wearied  bones  I  laid,  5 

For  gnawing  hunger  on  niy  vitals  prey’d  ; 

I'herc  faint  in  mtlancholy  mood  I  sate. 

And  meditated  on  my  future  fate. 

Night’s  sable  vapours  now  the  trees  invade. 

And  gloomy  darkness  deepen’d  ev’iy  shade  ; 

And  now,  ah  !  whither  shall  the  helpless  fly. 

From  the  nocturnal  horrors  of  the  skv  ; 

With  empty  rage  my  cruel  fate  I  curse. 

While  falling  tears  beiiew  iiiy  meagre  purse  ; 

What  shall  1  do  ?  or  whither  shall  1  run  ? 

How  ’icaj)c  the  threat’ning  fate  1  cannot  shun  ; 

'fhere,  tiembling  cold,  and  motionless  I  lay, 

^'ill  sleep  beguil’d  tiie  tumults  of  the  day. 

Our  next  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  a  far  more  fortunate 
1  .nil, — the  renowned  David  Garrick.  It  is  taken  from  his  /^fl- 
iiiin  U  yinn  to  Shakespeare,  on  dedicating  a  temple  and  statue 
to  that  “  (woj  of'  our  idolatry y''  as  he  calls  him,  in  one  ot  the 
stanzas  which  we  liave  not  quoted:  hut  surely  none  of  thewor- 
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Jtippt'fs  of  the  Iilolthat  Garrick  ser  up  at  Stra»ford-on-Avon, 
,^ld  possibly  mistake  sucli  raving  boiuhast  «is  the  Tollowing, 
tor  inspired  lyric  poetry:  ‘  ' 

Now  8\vt;l  I  at  once  the  choral  song, 

Roil  tlie  full  tide  of  harmony  along  *  •  ^  , 

Let  Rapture  swt'ep  the  t»cmbling  itnngt,  • 

And  Fame  expanding  all  her  wings,  , 

With  all  her  trumpct-tongut*i  proclaim, 

The  <o?ed,  revered,  immortal  name !  *  '  ’  ■ 

Shakespeare  !  Shakespeare  I  Shakespeare  I 

Let  the  enchanting  sound  •  ^  , 

From  Avon’s  shores  rebound  ; 

1  hro’  the  air  ' 

Let  it  bear  ' 

The  precious  freight  the  envious  nations  round  ! 

CHORUS. 

Swell  the  choral  song. 

Roll  the  tide  of  harmony  along. 

Let  rapture  sweep  the  strings, 

Fame  expand  her  wings. 

With  her  trumpet-tongues  proclaim. 

The  loved,  revered,  immortal  name, 

SV.akespeare !  Shakespeare  !  Shakespeare  ! 

Asa  contrast  to  this  vSlage  rlxuloinontaJe,  we  will’  conclude 
this  article  with  a  nohli*  little  Ode,  by  one  of  our  best  minor 
poeis — »! oh n  Scott,  of  Aiiiwell. 

()l)K. —  Written  after  reading  some  modern  Liwe-verses. 

Take  hence  this  tuneful  trifler’s  lays  ! 
ril  hear  no  more  th’  unmeaning  strain 
Of  Venus'  loves,  and  Cupid's  darts. 

And  killing  eyes, and  wounded  hearts; 

All  flattery's  round  of  fulsome  praise. 

All  falsehood's  cant  of  fabled  pain. 

Bring  me  the  Muse,  whose  tongue  has  told 
Love's  genuine  plaintive  tender  tale  ; 

'  Bring  me  the  Musi*,* whose  sounds  of  woe  ‘  * 

’Aiidst  death's  dread  scenes  so  sweetly  How, 

When  friendship's  faithful  breast  lies  cold, 

W'hen  beauty’s  blooming  cheek  is  pale  : 

Bring  thfsv* — I  like  their  grief  sincere  ; 

It  sooths  my  sympathetick  gloom  ; 

For,  oh  !  love’s  genuine  >  ains  I’ve  born. 

And  death’s  dread  rage  has  made  me  mourn  : 

I’ve  wept  o’er  friendship’s  early  bier, 

A  nd  dropt  the  tear  on  beauty’s  tomb. 
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Art.  II.  Lectures  en  Scripture  Fittis.  Bjr  the  Rnr.  William 
Collycr,  8vo.  pp.  xxvii.  593.  Price  12s.  Hatchard,  Condcr,  1807, 

HK  leading  ohject  of  these  lectures,  as  explained  by  tlie 
author,  is  to  corroborate  the  niost  remarkable  parts  of 
the  sacred  History,  by  the  testimonies  of  heathen  writers.  Aud 
there  can  need  no  argument  to  prove  that,  to  dothis  on  a  com- 
prehensive  scale,  and  with  critical  precision,  would  I>c  a  veiy 
considerable  senicc  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Everv  one  per¬ 
ceives  the  value  of  this  auxiliary  evidence,  in  what  t)r.  Lardncr 
has  done  for  the  Christian  part  of  the  scripture  history.  And  we 
owe  great  obligations  on  this  ground  to  tiie  persons  to  whom, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  l.ardner,  Mr.  Collycr  refers,  as  having 
preceded  him  in  particular  departments  of  the  same  province, 
Grotius,  Pridcaux,  Siillingfleet,  Pearson,  and  other  eminent 
scholars.  W’e  will  not  deny  that  we  felt  some  little  alarm  for 
Mr.  (\’s  reputation,  when  we  found  him  adding  bis  name  in  so 
formal  a  manner  to  this  distinguished  list,  and  especially  when 
his  scheme  was  stated  to  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  of  which  each  of  his  celebrated  predecessors  had  been 
content  to  coniine  himself  to  a  part.  This  apprehensive  feel¬ 
ing  w  ould  have  entircly  vanished,  when  we  came  to  the  splendid 
caUilogne  of  authors,  exhibiting,  in  one  view,  the  autnoritiev 
quoted  or  referred  U>  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  if  we  had 
uotfeltan  unwilling,  hut  irresistible  conviction,  that  no  mm 
could  have  made  himself  really  the  master  of  such  a  mass  of, 
ancitMU  and  moiiern  literature  in  less,  at  any  rate,  than  twenty 
ye.nrs  of  severe  study.  For  this  catalogue  contains  those  anci¬ 
ent  .'uithors  whose  obscurities  have  awed  every  critic,  and  tliosc 
modern  ones,  whose  voluminous  dimensions  would  intimidate 
any  other  rcailer  of  the  present  times.  Wc  cannot,  however, 
take  this  catalogue  for  less  than  a  profession  to  have  studied  all 
iliesc  authors  ;  because  similar  catalogues  have  never,  aslaraa 
we  an*  aware,  been  exhibiteil  as  meaning  less  than  such  a  prfn 
fcssioit,  on  the  part  of  the  writers  who  liave  prefixed  them  to 
their  works;  nor  would  it  have  been  held  (locorous  lor  one 
of  those  writers  to  place,  in  such  a  list,  any  ancictit  authors, 
with  whose  existing  works  In*  was  not  acquainted  imvieriiaitij/f 
having  only  obtained  from  them  a  few  passages  by  means  of 
some  other  author,  who  had  helped  him  to  such  extracts.  Me 
are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Coliver's  modestv,  but  be 
will  easily  pen  eivc  that  we  must  liavc  felt  some  decree ol  en*- 
barrassnuau  in  our  wish  to  applaud  it. 

We  are  certain  of  the  conctn  rence  of  sc  liolurs  in  a'^serting, 
liint  to  perform  the  task,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Coil} or,  in  such 
.i  maimer  a**  to  promote*,  the  conyictiofi,  or  cvei>  cMMiimand  the 
rc’-peet,  ol  aa  iidu^*!,  WcuUl  require  a  measure  and  an 
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fics  of  learning,  which  could  be  gained  only  by  an  inveterate 
$nijy  of  ancient  literattire.  And  if  the  author  of  these  lec¬ 
tures  were  iadUputably  qualified  for  this  service,  we  should 
still  doubt  the  propriety  of  combining  it  with  a  course  of  po¬ 
pular  addresses,  necessarily  consisting,  for  the  greater  part, 
of  A  species  of  composition  extremely  dissimilar  to  that  kind  of 
dts<crtntioii  which  ought  to  accompany  tltc  historical  induction 
of  heathen  testimonies.  A  number  of  pertinent  and  striking 
passages  are  introduced  ill  this  work  ;  but  to  secure  the  fiiil 
dfect  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  present  it 
m  great  uccnmulation,  to  remark  sometimes  the  connection  in 
fdiicb  the  alledged  testimony  Is  found,  'to  specify  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  it  peculiar  weight  when  found  in  sucta 
an  anthur,  to  anticipate  the  objections  which  might  attempt  to 
invalidate  its  force,  and  generally  to  produce,  at  full  length, 
the  testimony  which  any  author  is  asserted  to  have  given,  since 
the  sceptic,  if  he  hap|>ens  not  to  be  so  fur  acquainted  with  the 
attthors  cited  merely  by  name,  that  his  memory,  or  a  very 
slight  research  can  verify  w’hat  they  are  alledged  to  say,  will  at¬ 
tach  but  little  credit  to  the  bare  assertion,  that  Diodorus,  per¬ 
haps,  or  Strabo,  or  Solinus,  gives  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the 
scripture  records.  But  such  an  extended  and  minute  iliiistra* 
tion  is  incompatible  w  ith  the  nature  of  popular  discourses. 

As  we  feel  no  respect  for  the  honesty  of  any  man  who  re- 
jects  revelation,  we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  Mr.  C.  had 
lakenlcss  pains  to  enforce  those  general  arguments,  by  which, 
separately  from  the  corroboration  afforded  by  foreign  testi- 
tnony,  its  truth  is  usually  maintained.  If,  w^hen  defences  of 
reveiHtion  an:  as  common  as  grammars  or  compendiuins  of  geo- 
?^phy,  a  man  can  be  ignorant  enough  to  set  up  for  a  sceptic  or 
a  deist,  without  being  apprized  of  these  now  familiar  argu- 
n^cius,  there  seems  little  chance  that  they  will  come  to  the 
knowledge,  or  fi.x  the  attention,  of  such  a  stupid  or  frivolous 
mortal,  tnercly  in  consequence  of  being  exhibited  in  one  more 
cbanjje  of  vehicle.  And  if  it  is  after  being  made  acquainted 
'tith  these  arguments,  especially  if  it  is  after  having  read  them 
^J>tated  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  religion,  that  1^  can  still 
please  himself  with  impiety  ^nd  quiji^bles,  we  do  not  sqc  on 
ground  a  writer  can  ejtpc(^\  ip  convince' such  a  man,  un- 
bsi  be  really  thinks  he  can  reason  more  ftarcilily  than  Leslie, 
®**der,  or  Paley,  * 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  like  ourselves, 
rare  Ucii  sorry  that  such  a  number  of  pens  are  employed  loi 
prgyfs  of  ilie  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures.  This  cir- 
^^Qistahee  of  multitude  is  injurious  to  the  cause  ;  the  itiquirct, 

tbsolutely  confounded  and  distracted  by  the  mass  and  diver- 
•  ’yi  unless  hj  is*  fortunate  enough  to  fall,  in  the  6rst  ijistaucc, 
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on  iM'o  or  thn*tf‘of  tlio  ablest  workf,*  with  nliicU  his 
may  be  saiisried  withoiu  reatlini;  any  more,  or  to  wtnilj 
amiiLit  vjiriims  snl)5*<Mjuent  readim^,  Ids  niiiul  may  coiuiiiuuliy 
recur,  ;is.f'.onr;uniMg  the  ^nmd  stamina  of  the  argomoot. 

W,lien  the  work  has  been  done  bv  several  writers,  in  u  hmuj. 
ma  sii|>remelv  e\ri  llent,  we  alu)idd  ihiiik  sncta'cding  aniiiorti, 
evt*ii  of  equal  aldlity  and  prtqjairaiion,  wotdd  be  anxious  iu>iio 
divert  ih<‘,  pnhjie  attention  froiiii  those  decisive  iKiiforniaucrvy 
by  labouring  fonnully  on  the  same  groiinii,  just  as  if  nott)'u)|j; 
hail  previously  l>eeti  done.  If.  they  do  '  innploy  thenisclvfri 
awliiieon  this  ground,  it  will  l>c  for.tla:  purpose  of  just  enu¬ 
merating  wnl  coneenliating, the  argninonta  djy  which  it  is  sa 
well  pre-occupied,  and  tarnestly  enjpinitig  their  readers  ta 
study  those  great  works  in  which  these  arguments  are  conclu. 
sively  established.  Theiv  own  principal  elTorts  will  he  direct* 
ed  to  what  they  deem  substantially  new.  Hut  tIuMi  it  is  moit 
elearly  tlie  duly  of  less  qualified  writers  to  forbtvar.  tlie  sacrilege 
o|  injuring  the  powerful  r(*a.si)niiigs  of  thidr  predecessors,  aiMi, 
therefore,  injuring  the  great  cause  itself,  by  nqieaiing  and 
amplifying  those  reasonings  in  a  loose  atul  enervated  form.— 
Without  doubt,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  sometiim's  to  en*. 
force  these  arguments  from  the  pulpit,  according  to  Ids  mea¬ 
sure  of  ability,  wliether.it  be  greater  or  less;  but  when  we 
consider  the  materials  w  hicb  infidels  and  sceptics  arc  made  of, 
wc  are  anxious,  we.  acknowledge,  that  all  the  works  which 
eballengc  them  through  the  press,  should  be  such  as  would  not 
ilepend  for  their  effect  on  that  must  inqiiobahle  prtdi miliary,* 
that  till!  prejudiced  and  scornfoi  reader’s  own  undcrsUiuliujit 
shall  be  candidly  exerted  to  give  a  stronger  form  to  the  ai;;u* 
ments,  than  the  w  riter  himself  has  given  them.  We  have  not 
ovci  hniked  the  apology  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  lec¬ 
ture: 

‘  It  may  be  asked  why  hoary  age  should  not  rather  enter  upon  this  ar* 
duous  work  ?  Would  to  God  that  more  efforts  were  made  on  the  piitof 
able  and  faithful  ministers,  equally  venerable  for  years  -and  for  literature*  * 
against  tlie  common  enemy  !  Those,  however,  who  imagine  that  aje 
should  exclusively  wield  the  “  tw  o-edged  sword’^  against  scepticism,  viU 
do  well  to  remember,  that  the  opposite  cause  is  not  supported  altogether, 
or  for  the  most  pait,  by  years,  experience  and  learning.  No,  these  art 
far  from  btMngcxclusively  our  opp  nents.  1'he  young,  the  ineiperien^, 
and  the  illiterate,  have  united  with  the  sage  and  the  philosopher,  agaiMt^ 
the  cl.iims  and  obligations  of  revelation.  While  even  school-boys  danngfjr 
renounce  .1  system  which  they  have  not  examined,  which  th«'y  canW*# 
aiss  !  appreciate,  and  embrace  one  which  they  do  not  understand,  may  <  ^ 
not  be  pt'rmittedto  a  young  man  to  say  something-  in  favour  ot  a  volunt, 
which,  if  he  should  not  succeed  in  defending  it,  he  can  truly  say  he 
mires  and  loves  ?  Let  the  wise  and  the  learned  rouse  to  action,^  and  PrtJ* 
duce  their  “  strong  reasons”— I  shall  be  among  the  first  to  sit  at  tbeu 
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but  upon  persons  of  my  own  age»  1  feel  that  I  haye  a  peculbr  claim  : 

I  trsit that  they  will  Hear  mp  with  candour  and /espect;  and  for  them 
pfiocip^iy  I  have  sutfered  this  engagement  to  be  announced  to. the  public. 

Let  youth  be  opposed  to  youth,  age  to  age,  talent  to  ulent.  Let  the 
foeimcs  of  revelation  know,  tlut  we  can  ascend  to  their  emin^nep,  or 
iiak  to  their  level.  Let  It  l>c  seen,  that  some  are  growing  up  to  support 
ihf  Redeemer's  kingdom,  while  others  finish  their  course,  and  are  ga¬ 
thered  to  their  fathers/  pp.  S,' !•. 

There  is  something,  which  appears  so  amiable  and  nwii^est, 
this  passage,  that  we  are  sorry  u>  dissCiit  from  the  priucij)le 
wliich  it  maintains.  Rut  it  does  seem  necessary  to  point  out 
the  mistake  of  supposing. ^uch  an  analogy  between  the  gra4ft- 
lion  of  the  intellectii.il  ranks  of  the  persons  to  he  opposed  or 
convince  I,  and  the  scale  ofability  in  t!ie  reasoning  by  wliiclij 
the  conviction  is  to  be  eilVeted,  as  tlial  the  weakest  nu)de  of 
proof  is,  therefore,  best  adapted  to  the  most  subordinate  cUiss, 
ofminiis.  Tlie  inferiority,  in  the  instrument  of  conviction,, 
inr.st  consist  either  in  the  choice  of  arguments  less  decisive 
than  otliers  that  belong  to  the  subject,  or  in  a  less  decisive 
manner  of  stating  them;  and  what  is  tlicre.in  either  of  these 
circumstances  to  increase  the  force  of  conviction  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate,  rather  than  in  a  more  intelligent  mind  ?  With  regard 
to  the  excellence  of  the  arguments,  if  a  Christian  iidvoc«ite 
Wd  fix  the  faith  of  an  inferior  disciple  of  revelation,  or  con¬ 
vert  from  infidelity,  on  reasons  less  solid  than  the  most  solid  of 
all,  he  would  not  be  content  to  do  it  ;  and  as  to  the  manner  of 
exhibiting  arguments,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that.tlie 
weaker,  UiC  niore  ignorant,  or  the  more  thoughtless,  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  to  be  enlightened  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  tiu*. 
greauir  the  ability  that  is  required.  In  the  persori  who  is  to  make 
that  reasoning  so  simple  and  forcible,  as  to  overcome  these 
nearly  insurmountable  obstructions. 

These  observations  do  not  imply  that  we  cannot  perceive,  in 
the  argumentative  parts  of  Mr.  Collycr’s  work,  some  itulica- 
tions  that  ho  will,  in  due  time,  be  respectable  in  the  power  of 
reasoning.  A  series  of  studious  years,  we  trust,  will  lead  him 
to  this  acquirement ;  and  it  is  very  far  from  being  meant  as  a 
tltsparagemont  to  his  talents,  wlien  we  observe  to  him,  that  in 
general  itreipiires  a  long  and  severe  process  to  make  a  good* 
reasoner.  For  the  present  we  should  have  been  glad,  and  we  . 
wc  confident  that  if  his  valuable  life  shall  be  long  protracted, 
the  time  will  come  when  he  also  would  have  hetm  glad,  if  he 
h^forliorne  both  the  argumentative  branches  of  his  work,—  , 
ihat  relating  to  heathen  testimonies,  and  that  relating  to  the 
general  arguments  for  revelation, —and  had  confined  himself  to 
^hf  department  (an  infinitely  rich  department)  of  mofal  and 
jl^riptive  observations,  on  the  great  facts  which  he  has  se¬ 
lected  for  his  subjects.  A  considerable  proportion  of  His  work 
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t:i  of  this  nature  ;  and  we  shall  now,  with  a  disposition  most’sim 
ix*rely  friendlyt  proi'eed  to  make  a  few  rcmurks  on  this  part. 

And  ill  the  tirst  place,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  the  tt*ndcticy 
ot'ihewtirk  will  obtain  the  animated  approbation  of  ever? 
evangelical  reader.  The  Christian  doctrines  mingle  with  every 
part  where  they  could  with  propriety  be  introduced.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  reflections  is  very  serious  ;  the  most  be¬ 
nevolent  morality  is  inculcated  ;.and  in  the  numerous  pictures 
o4*  the  sornms  of  good  men,  wiiich  the  subjects  naturally  tur- 
iiislicd,  the  true  sources  of  consolation  are  often  adverted  to 
in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Ingenuity  appears  in  many  parts  of  tlie  book  ;  and  this  tsdis- 
<-overcd,  not  so  much  in  unfolding  oiiginal  views  of  a  subject, 
nor  ill  striking  remarks,  nor  in  the  dexterous  management  of 
arguments,  as  in  the  selection  of  descriptive  circumstances,  to 
give  character  and  feauires  to  the  pictures  which  abound 
ihroniilioiit  the  work.  The  writer  evidently  feels,  as  his  read¬ 
ers  will  also  feel,  that  his  chief  talent  is  for  description  ;  and 
he  lias  shewn  much  judgement  in  clioosi  ng,  for  the  exercise  of 
it,  ihc  very  striking  and  extraordinary  facts,  on  w  hich  his  Icct- 
tires  are  fiMuided.  The  fc»llowing  is,  perhaps,  the,  finest  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Mr.  Col  Iyer*  s«tyle  of  descripiiiin  : 

‘  The  world  have  ever  been  blind  to  their  best  interests ;  have  ever 
sported  with  their  own  ruin.  When  Noah  laid  the  first  beams  of  hit  vk 
across  each  other,  it  is  probable  he  did  it  amid  the  insultinj^  shouts  of  s 
hardened  multitude.  The  building  advanced.  Some  admired  the  struc- 
fine :  some  derided  his  plan  :  some  charged  him  with  enthusiairo,  or 
with  insanity :  more  were  lost  in  sensuality;  and  all  united  xntlicdespe* 
r.itc  letolution,  to  bury  his  .admonitions  in  the  grave  of  oblivion.  ’  Still  he 
rnti'catt'd  :  still  they  spurm'd  his  instructions :  still  the  edifice  rose  day  afirr 
day  :  still  die  voice  of  gaii'ty  was  echoed  on  every  side.  With  strange 
infatuation,  tl  ey  stopped  tlieir.cars  ;  ;wul  refusid  to  listeo  to  thit  voia 
of  the  cluuincr,'’  who  soiiciu  d  them  w  ith  unwearied  perseverance,  ud 
reasoned  “  so  wisely.**  The  roof  is  at  length  covered  in.  1  he  danger 
becomes  every  houimore  imminent.  He  presses  his  warnings  U|. on  them 
with  iocnasc'd  energy  ;  but,  pointing  to  tlu*  unclouded  sky,  diey  laugh 
him  to  scorn,  and  load  hU  ministration  with  contempt.  It  is  clostd  !  the 
last  evhonntion  has  been  given  ;  ai.d  he  has  wijied  the  last  tear  of  insullfd 
tenderness  from  his  cheek.  Yc  blind,  insen >ible  mortals !  what  charm  hai 
••  hoiden  your  eyes,**  tb.at  ye  c  nnot  see  ?  Disci  io  ye  not  the  cloud  tl  < 
gathers  ov  er  yonder  mountain  ?  'I  he  brute  creation  see  it ;  and  hasten  for 
shelter  to  the  aik.  '1  hr  family  of  Noah  close  the  procession  ;  they  hiVC 
entered  theii  rctuge  ;  and  evt  n  now  “  the  door  is  shut !“— -Oh  !  it  is  tot 
I-tc !  Fi aught  with  he.'ivy  iodignaticvn.  the  tempest  lowers  tearfully.-^ 
Eveiy  “  f.icc  gaihera  blackness.’'  Vet  scarcely  is  it  perceived,  befbrtf  • 
new  acepc  of  :u;n  prescu  s  iutll.  Ah  !  there  is  no  escaping  the  h  nJ  of 
God  !  The  skies  peur  i  n  unal^itlng  toi  renL  A  hoi  uw  y^roan  is  heard 
through  universal  natuie,  dqdorinp  liic  inijx'iiding  distruction.  1^ 
k'irdt' ...cd  Iraatk  which  leniain,  excluded  from  the  aik,  scuam  ocJ  howl  in 
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.1^  woo3«f  whither  they  had  lk*d  for  shelter.* '  The  sea  nswultt  the  shore  : 
ilK^st.iciion  of  heaven  is  removed  :  it. passes  its  andent  bounditries  ;  it 
uiuni|)hs  already  over  ilie  plains^  and  ^^aios  upon  the  hills.  The  ark  Hoats 
\;|)Qn  Its  bosom.  T  he  dci^pairio&r  multitude  fastim  upon 't  an  eye  of  dis- 
trictian  :  they  Implore  iu  vain  the  a^slsunce  of  the  proplict  whom  il  ey 
hid  despised,  .'*nd  whose  pitying  cy^'s  .ire  again  sutfused  with  unavailing 
trafs  n  •  can  bear  it  no  longer.  He  ivtircs  to  the  innermost  recesses 
ofhtsvessl.  In  the  phrenzy  of  ch'spair,  parents  clasp  tKeir  children  to 
^ir  cold  bosomt,  ftn  l  flee  to  th^  highest  mountains.  Where  else  could 
they  resort  for  sheher  ?  for  the  boundless  sea  saps  the  *  foundation  of  the 
imiest  edifices.  What  is  their  desperation  as  the  wiives  approach  the 
summit !  It  is  equally  Impossible  to  descend,  to  rise  higher,  or  to  escape. 
Thiy  have  prolonj^tl  a  miserable  existence,  a  few  hours,  only  to  sink  it 
Lilt  !—'t  is  all  in  vain  !  “  'The  waters  prevail  exceedingly:  every  high 
♦♦  hill  is  covered  ;  and  fifteen  cubits”  over  their  loitieit  summits,  tiic  flood 
rises  in  haughty  triumph  !*  pp.  1  '1,  i. 

Wc  ‘uUi  aiioiiier  pank^^rapli  ;ui  iviating  to  the  saiiio  sub- 
feet. 

‘  We  are  now  to  accompany  this  favoured  family,  from  the  ark  that 
preserved  them,  to  the  wasted,  deserted  plains,  once  more  visible.  *  What 
ai\  interesting  picture,  does  the  sacred  historian  pres«.*nt,  to  the  rye  of  the 
iaugiDation  !  Behold,  iin  aluii  erected — .1  family  surrounding  it— the 
rainbow  extending  its  sublime  arch  aen  ss  the  face  of  heaven — and  the 
Eternal  himself  appealing  to  it,  as  tire  s.‘al  of  a  gracious  covenant,  and  a 
pledge  of  security  to  the  human  race  I  On  the  one  hand,  may  bv  seen  the 
irk  on  the  elevation  of  Mount  Ararath  :  on  the  otr.er,  strcwevl  thick  and 
tad  the  mournful  remains  of  those  who  had  perished  by  the  waters  All 
it  silent— while  the  patriarch  adores  his  omnipotent  Preserver  ;  and  pn.*- 
sents  his  sacrifice,  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  pity,  of  ^p’atitudc,  .and 
of  faith.*  |).  I4f). 

There  are  many  not  inucli  iitferior. 

Onr  reatler.'i  v\ill  not  uoijder  if  u  writcT  fio  enii  de.srrhe  iit 
this  maiifier,  should  be  ineliii  ul  to  seize  ev<*ry  oceaVioli  Ibat 
gives  sc‘q)4!  to  the  la'ent.  And  in  fart  w*  liavi*  at  times 
tome  ( iuise  to  complain  that  lie  is  rather  too  wining  \o  Crrcrft 
iUeh  an  orc.ision,  or  to  go  on^  of  his  way  to  seek  it,  in  pans 
[  nf  the  woik  where  the  stiiiject  required  the  iiiorc  didicuU^ 
fbougli  aojiareiitry  inoiv  humbh*,  exeriions  of  me  e  irtellecl. 
Thei  e  are  prohably  I  w  liitrary  workmen  who  htVe  not  often 
n  their  time  l)ee  «  vex'^  d  to  feel,  witli  hf)W  much  more*  «*ase 
■  they  could  put  logetlf  r  the  figures  of  a  pict»ire,  than  fu«: 

I  nil mljers  of  ;i  .syllogism.  We  have  no  doubt,  how*  vcr,  that 
!  Mr.  ('.  will  learn  to  avoid  this  redundancy  of  description,  as  lie 
ac']uire.s  m  nurer  liabits  of  inentai  exercise.  He  will  tlion 
I  ^s<»  i  *,r'.  Jo  avoul  acenuin  fault  winch  we  have  perceived  in 
^  '  )f  ‘us  descr  ptions  and  narrati  un,  that  iliOy  are  too 
i  P‘*'‘ty  i*'  lus  .inx'etv  to  mark  the  elegant  and  th«  tiuching 

^  u?i  t  ;  .*(•- of  1  •  epresentation,  he  sometimes  gives  such 
r  in*  u  •  f  ’  lit’!.,  particulars,  on  account  of  thcir  supposed 
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gracefulness,  that  the  attention  fixes  on  them  alone,  to  I 
neplert  of  the  more  general  features  of  the  ohject.  In  vie^injf 
this  ohjert,  we  feel  much  in  the  same  wav,  as  we  remember 
to  hnw  done  in  hearing  a  laU^  rererend  doctor  vho  nst'd  to 
M  ear  several  beautiful  rings  on  his  fingers.  Wc  could  p(T. 
ceive  tliat  the  sermon  was  g*'od,  and  that  the  man  looked 
re>pec»ahle  enough  ;  but  our  perverse  attention  reverted  ereiy 
instant  to  the  rings,  and  to  those  nice  gesticulations  of  the 
hand  by  which  they  were  made  to  sparkle  so  agreeably  in  the 
sunshine.  Or  if  we  were  for  once  to  borrow  an  illiistTatiot 
from  the  art  of  painting  (from  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  C.  much 
too  frequently  tikes  his  metaphors  and  with  a  certain  air  of 
Connoisseurship  which  seems  ratftertoo  careful  to  tell  that  he 
has  listened  to  the  dialect  appropriate  to  that  art)  we  should 
say,  that  he  is  sometimes  less  studious  of  the  harinony  and 
erfect  of  the  whole  uronp,  than  of  some  elegant  particukiritj 
of  dress  or  attitude  in  one  of  the  figures. 

The  histories  adopted  as  the  fomulatiou  of  these  lecture, 
involve  sonte  tender  and  many  tragical  scenes,  a!)d  afiimi 
excellent  opportunities  of  addressing  tlie  passions:  these  are 
never  neglected  by  the  author ;  and  he  is  sometimes  vet)’ 
stircessfin  in  delineating  affecting  situations.  But  in  this  |)ar- 
ticular  we  have  found  reason  to  complain  of  the  sanitmess  of 
images.  Bereaved  families,  widow  sand  orphans,  aged  pafeD^ 
dying,  the  separation  of  affectionate  friends,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  siihiccts  of  pensive  thought.  When  thej 
are  brought  in  our  view  on  occasions  where  it  seems  natural 
and  inevitable,  the  heart  ackn^iwletlges  their  claims,  ami 
%villiiigly  pa\s  them  the  tribute  of  compassion  and  tears.  Bot 
if  they  arc  made  a  topic  of  habitual  recurrence,  and  brought 
forward  whether  the  subject  fairly  introduce  them  or  not,  our 
feelings  begin  to  chanee  ;  the  sacredness  of  sorrow  seems  to bf 
profaned,  \Uien  the  suoiccts  of  it  are  made  to  meet  ii.s  w  herevti 
we  go,  as  if  by  a  contrived  plan  to  play  on  our  feelings.  Tlie 
sympathetic  intiTrst  c  htimed  by  the  scenes  of  mourning  h 
los*^  in  the  h..ixl  effort,  w  hich  c<m(iour  enforces  the  duty  of 
making,  to  believe  that  such  deliberate  and  systeniatic  ton- 
trivance  is  compatible  wvh  a  great  share  of  real  sensibility  in 
the  contriver,  who  i<  watching  eviTy  oc  casion  to  renew  befort 
us  the  same  or  similar  spectacles  of  sorrow. 

In  the  work  hi  fore  n>,  there  is  too  much  sameness  also  m 
the  repeatc'd  repn'sentations  of  parental,  especially  of  matef- 
n:il,  affection.  In  the  pas‘sages  relating  to  this  topic  pat- 
tieiilariy,  wo  have  met  with  that  laboured  prettincss  alretiy 
noticed,  magnifievi  in  Iced  sometimes  into  a  degree  of  extra¬ 
vagance  ;  by»  an  extravagance  which  we.  have  hem  afraid  tb»* 
captious  readers  would  be  more  inclined  to  ascribe  to  att 
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than  passion.  As  \\c  know  liow  easy  it  will  be  to  set  aside 
rerv  thing  we  say,  by  reckoning  ns  among  tliis  class  of  read- 
ffs/wo  shall  cite,  as  one  example,  a  passage  in  which  an  iu-  . 
U’rc'tifig  subject  loses  all  \t<  etfect,  in  ronsetjuence  i»f  a  paU  . 
pabiy  ilclihcrate  excess  in  several  of  the  sentences. 

*  Introiiuccd  under  tiscse  circumstances,  how  interesting  he  appears  to 
feeling  mind !  A  child  robbed  of  his  mother,  excites  universal 
commiseration,  and  commands  affection  from  every  bosom.  We  look 
forwards  unih  anxiety  to  every  future  period  of  his  life  ;  and  our  prayers, 
od  our  hopes,  atUmd  every  step  of  his  journey.  We  mingle  ouf  tears 
rth  his,  on  the  grave  of  her,  whose  matc*mal  heart  has  ceased  to  beat : 
for  wc  fi’el  that  he  is  bereaved  of  the  friend  and  ^ide  of  his  youiH  ?  Hii 
«lifr  would,  but  cannot,  supply  her  l.*8s.  In  vain  the  whole  circle  of  hit 
rneadships  blend  their  efforts  to  ;dleviate  his  sorrows,  and  to  fill  the  place 
occipicd  by  departed  wortli :  a  mother  must  be  missed  every  moment,  by 
2  child  who  has  ever  known,  and  rightly  valued  one,  when  she  sleq>t  in< 
•Jie  grave.  No  hand  feels  so  soft  as  her’s— no  voice  sounds  so  sweet— no 
imilcr  is  so  pleasant !  Never  shall  he  find  again,  in  this  wide  wilderness, 
rjch  sympatliy,  such  fondness,  such  fidelity,  such  tenderness,  as  he  ex* 
prrieflced  from  his  mother  !  'Fhe  whole  w'orld  arc  moved  with  compa^ 
ron  for  that  motherless  child  :  but  the  whole  world  cannot  supply  ncr. 
pbee  to  him  ! — And  to  interest  your  feelings,  you  are  first  made  acqoaint- 
ri  with  Joseph,  at  a  period  when  he  had  lost  the  smile,  and  the  superhl*' 

I  :riidfnce,  of  his  mother  !*  pp.  244,  5. 

In  varit'us  parts  of  the  Lectures,  we  observe  a  certain  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  language  exclusively  appropriate  to  subjects  of, 
Hinder  class,  atOMnpted  to  be  iufuseu  into  the  com  position, 


*iiere  it  reijnired  a  language  of  cool  didactic  or  narrative  sim^ 
plicity.  It  is  not  going  entirely  out  of  the  bearing  of  this  re-, 
ntark  to  notice,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  the  term 
“bosom”  is  snbstituteil  for  tfic  plain  obvious  word  “  mind.’’ 

When  we  proceed  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  mast  prevailing 
Wt  of  all  in  this  work,  we  are  sincerely  gratificu  in  con- 
'liiCring,  tliat  it  is  a  fault  likely  to  be  collected  by  time  and 
intellectual  maturity.  .  It  exists  however  in  so  great  a  degree, 
we  woultl  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  C.  far  as  possible  , 
anticipate  ‘  the  corrective,. effect,  of  time.  What  we  refer 
an  excessively  rhetorical  cast  of  composition,  which 
critical  laws,  sometiincs  by  poetical  apostrophes",  when 
Irain  of  ideas  ought  to  have  gone  forward  in  a  sober 
dinner;  frequently  by  personifications,  when  it  is  impossible 
^l^ppose  either  tlie  speaker  or  the  hearcis,  either  the  writer 
readers’  to  be  in  that  state  of  vivid  imagination,  witich 
^^wircd.  lo  .save  a  violence  of  figure  from  appearing  alto- 
effort  of  cold  and  forced  invention;  .sometimes  by 
’^J^nting  as  in  sight  of  the  assembly,  past  or  distant  events 
’  transmuting  into  metapbot  wliat  ought 

'Wvebceii  in  orefinary  words;  sometimes  b;^  amassing  a 
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iininbcr  of  inai  nitH  eiit  images  where  oii(‘  was  snlHcieiit ;  and 
very  ofti'D  hy  an  ait  fu'ial  and  loo  parading  style.  After 
•tlledoinjr  (||is  fa'ilt,  it  is  inoner  to  transcribe  some  iiistani'eiSj 
iirst  in  senteiiei  s,  a”d  then  in  iriori*  extent. t‘d  passai^es- 

and  that  w«*  may  not  he  sns|H*ct(‘d  of  haviiej^  M)ny;!jt  tn  the^ 
passages  with  invidious  care,  it  is  fioeessary  to  o-'  .  rve,  that  i 
vtM  v  consider,  hlo  proportion  of  die  oompositien.of  the  voluou 
partat  es  les'' or  more  ot  the  same  character.  “  All  uniictf  i 
tlie  de  j)‘‘raLe  rcsolut  nn  to  linrv  ’  is  admonitiens  in  the  i»rav 
of  oblivion."  Oneslionld  imagine  that  Moses  had  siiatcht' 
a  feather  from  the  wiirj  of  time!,  to  record  tht‘  swifti  ess  of  hi 
llight."  “  Hnt  ulio  regards  tin*  silent  ft  'i»:er  of  relioioii, 
pointing  to  an  itdic'ritancv*  above  the  stars,  pr. anising  splendour 
that  shall  nevan*  expire “  d  he  lanrt'l  which  he  proudlv 
boasts  w.'s  nonrisit(‘d  in  tlie  empitn^led*  pi  nns  of  carnage,  and 
snatched  fri>m  the  lield  of  death."  “  Wdien  IloincT  draw 
the  pict’’ieof  eT(*rnitv  with  the  jM'ncil  ot  fancy."  “  W  her 
her  {Home’s)  aufnl  st*natc  coincned,  time  strides  over  the 
ruin,  and  writes  on  the  hrt  he*' tr  e.mphal  areli,  'T! re  glory  is 
departed."  “  hav(‘  learned  fnnn  tlunti  (titc  (^ru  nuls) 
in  our  ehhjnenei;  to  I’nindin*  ^vilh  the  storm,  ti)  rush  with  ihf 
torrent,  to  glide  with  tin*  river,  to  inni  '.nnr  uitii  the  rill,  anil 
to  wife  per  with  the  hree'/e."  “  Holl  back  tlnce  centurirs. 
“  At  i.hal  jicriod  of  the  world,  when  science  nnveilc*d  all  hor 
spleiulonrs,  ami  irradiated  tbt;  discovered  globe  from  pole  ?o 
pole;  when  pliih'So])iiy  sat  upon  her  throm*  enjoying  tin. 
zenith  of  her  power;  and  vvhtm  reasoti  had  a;taim*d  tire  meri¬ 
dian  of  her  uhiry."  After  dragging  ns  ihruugli  mazes  pi 
intricate*  reasoning,  the  light  of  philosi>phy  leaves  its."  ** 
lielinid  him  (tfie  l)eity)  not  descending  in  mercy,  waluxlo 
the  wings  of  atejc'ls."  “  *^1  he  gaze  of  Omnipotence. 

“  Hide  under  tlie  shadow  of  the  cross."  “  Hark,  the  irump 
ling  of  tin*  hoiscs  at  the  door,  and  the  chariot  of  fire  waits  K' 
bear  tliee  to  hc*aven."  ‘‘  'This  coiiney.ion  locks  death  in  tin 
face."  “  (listing  a  mantle  of  forgiveness  over  this  ainbi 
pu  illanlmiiv."  “  It  is  fini.shed!  rolls  o»i  the  air." — How  C4 
we  account  for  the  in.sorlion  of  thc!  folhwvi.iir  sentence  “  1 
fiis  mercy  speaks  in  w  liispers,  soft  as  tlie  brratfi  of  thcniornini 
or  gratelni  as  the  gale  latmed  by  the  wings  of  the  evenff^ 
every  passion  sinks  to  vest,  every  lumnitiious  feeling  subst^ 
and  we  are  lost  in  wotuii;r,  in  love,  in  cesia.sy."  p  4S0.  “  ^ 

voiulor  Di  nid  with  here*  lu  ss  glaring  in  his  eyes, 
eonsceraied  branch  iti  liis  hand,  polluting  thy  soil  O  BritwiP- 
with  the  ashes  of  hundreds  of  victims,  consiimeO  m  an  cnoj 
moils  image.  Rut  soft — we,  promised  to  produce  exanipK 
onlv  from  polished  nations.  My  heart  fads  me,  anil  the  hlo(^ 
cnrtllcs  in  my  veins  with  honor,  when  I  recollect  )t  tfas 
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I  c<MuiVi)  i  an)oiig  th.:  Canlia<jiiiians  to  sacrifice  cliiUrcii 

(  to  ^  i».  19.  ‘V  I  (ic  i*;iftluiiuu<c  that  slial<cs  tlic  tower ’iig 

1  palaca,  aiui  prou  I  batth  ineiit:.  ot  Liic  chy,  to  the ’(^ruuiiif, 
ren«i»  ilie  ho'^oio  of  the  .cariii,  aiul  clisclo»ies  the  shells  auil 
ti'cth  offish,  )).  n:>. 

*-*0f  Pity.  Could  he  view  the  scene  of  desolation  around  him, 
irithouf  suffering  one  tear  of  compassion  to  fall  ?  Impossible  !  And  well 
rai 'ht  a  patri  inch’s  bosom  entertain  this  divine  and  irenerous  principle, 
wln'O  she  takes  up  her  residence,  a  welcome  guest,  in  iieaven  !  She  throws 
bersotiest  tints  over  those  blissful  reirions,  without  impainng  either  their 
beauty  or  their  trar.i|uilllty  ;  and  sheds  her  sweet  'st  Uilm  upon  their  in- 
lubiunis,  without  destroying  either  their  happiness  or  their  repose.  Her 
Illy  IS  inn  rwoven  with  the  roses  which  form  celetti;il  garland'^ ;  and  her 

IJrops  of  compassion  min^  le  with  the  tears  of  exquisite  delight,  which 
ditter  in  immortal  eyes.  S!ie  takes  up  her  lasting  abode  in  the  bosom  of 
S’.fScnof  Cfod.  She  conducted  the  Saviour  through  every  trying  scene 
which  he  v  itnessed,  in  his  passa;^  through  this  valley  ct  tears.  “  He 
“  wept  with  those  that  wept  and  “  in  all  our  afflictions  he  was  afflict* 
(d ’*  vShe  accompanied  him  every  step  of  his  journey;  an.i  placed  her 
chiplet  of  cypress  upon  his  conquering  bead,  when  he  expired  on  Calvary. 
In  proportion  as  we  possess  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  we  shall  become  the  com- 
paiiOns  of  pity.  She  will  teach  us  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart:  to  wipe 
iway  the  tetu*  from  the  eye  of  sorrow  ;  and  to  pour  the  oil  and  the  wine  of 
i)Hipithy,  into  the  vvounded  bosom.  O  Religion  !  how  have  thy  ad- 
terwrics  slandei^ed  thee,  when  they  represent  thee,  as  hardening  the 
heart!’  pp.  1 1<>,  7 

*  I  see  my  friend  ;  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  communicates  joy  to 
my  bosom  ;  its  tones  vibrate  upon  my  heart  as  well  as  ujx)n  my  ear. 
The  blood  circulates  along  my  veins  with  gr.^atcr  rapidity.  Pleasure 
dilates  all  my  powers,  and  the  feelings  of  my  heart  rush  to  my  eyes. 

I  read  the  same  emotions  in  his  countenance.  1  see  tlie  same  nyi/wre 
thrilling  through  his  frame.  It  is  Uie  mingling  ot  kindred  spirits.* 
p.‘2K5. 

‘  This  victory  optMied  the  way  to  Sinai,  and  with  the  most  awlul  emo- 
t  ons  we  approach  the  sacred  mountain  !  Gathering  around  us  loot,  the 
tnbes  of  Israel  present  themselves  before  the  eternal  Lawgiver.  The 
tnnnpet  has  sounded  loud,  and  long,  to  call  their  leader  ;nio  the  thick 
darkness :  and  see,  with  a  palpititlng  heart,  he  prepares  to  obey  ^thc 
iwnmons !  The  thunder  rolls  peal  upon  pi'al  to  announce' the  descent  of 
ibe  Deity.  With  frequent,  and  vivid  flashes,  the  lightning  cleaves  the 
«loud,and  dart^  across  the  dreadful  obscurity.  Sinai  trembles  to  its  base, 
^  “a  great  and  strong  W'ind"  rushes  through  the  desert.  F.very  time 
trumjHTt  sounds,  it  increases  in  loudness  :  and  as  it  sounds  long,  the 
thrills  through  every  heart,  and  fear  blanches  every  countenance, 
holy  hill  is  fenced :  and^  the  command  of  God  is,  “  Charge  the 
“  ptopltr,  lest  they  break  through  unto  tlie  Lord  to  ga/e,  and  many  of 
“them  perish  As  with  one  voice,  the  whole  camp  lAiig  with  their 
applications  to  Moses—**  Speak  tbou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear  :  but 
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“  let  not  God  spt-ak  with  us,  lost  wc  die!*’ — Such  were  the  terron  of 
the  former  dispensation,  and  such  the  stem  con'mand  which  forhadc  too 
i^ar  an  approach  to  God  '  But  far  other  sounds  are  heard  from  yonder 
mount  ol  peace.  he  franie  of  nature  is  indeed  c  nvulsed,  darkoe^  ex. 
tends  her  mantle  over  the  sky,  the  sun  withdraws  his  shining,  and  ikf 
clouds  weep  ome  drops  of  pity:  but  these  are  marks  of  sympathy,  nor 
indications  o*  wrath.  Yonder  sufferer  bjcsiics  with  his  dying  lips, 

.  iNissloQ  iioats  in  his  dim  and  languid  cyeS)  and  the  languavre  of 
issues  from  his  tongue,  as  it  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  *  p. 

*  St^e  yonder  unjust  man,  whose  character  will  be  read  in  hisihistory 
before  we  close  this  Lecture,  setting  up  an  image  of  gold,  and'  commaiid- 
‘  iog  oo  pain  of  death  a  whole  empire  to  worship  it !  What  gave  birth  to 
this,  extravagance?  The  intoxication  of  power!  A. id  are  his  thrcan 
inerely  the  language  of  caprice  and  anger  ?  No  !  but  yonder  are 
men  dragged  to  the  fire  to  be  burned,  becau^e  they  refuse  to  comply  with  a 
'  command,  from  which  their  religion  their  con  rience,  and  every  thing 
which  they  ought  to  hold  most  dear,  revolt.*  p.  446, 

We  sliouKl  (b  .'-pair  of  tlic  i  riticai  jit’rcrption  of  any  reader, 
who  would  require  us  U)  prove,  that  it  luust  he  a  false  taste 
to  he  pleased  with  these  passages,  to  which  so  nia.iv  others 
might  be  added.  ( )ur  eaiidour  vvoidd  atlrihute  this  injudlci. 
ous  rhetoric  to  a  cause  »ieh  forms  a  very  amiable  feature  iu 
^juvenile  mind,  uii  eagerness  to  give  L'llelfict  to  impnitint 
truth  ;  in  the  indulgence  ot  wluch  laudahle  feidiug,  we  e^usily 
forgive  a  youth  for  having  rneouiv  to  the  obvious  expedients 
of  sonoroti*;  expn'ssion  and  sbewy  oniaineut ;  since  it  reijuire* 
a  puuouce  hardly  natnni’  to  his  \  i-ars,  (o  sulidne  himself  to  the 
hard  and  prolonged  lahour  nec  'sbury  ’  lor  t!ic  altaimneiu  of 
vigorous  iliomjht,  and  a  eliaste  and  precise  lantruage.  At  par* 
licular  mo.ueuts  dm  log ‘*ur  perusal,  we  confess  a  slight  sits- 
pieioo  has  ct>me  upon  is,  that  the  author  had  really  per- 
sUAvied  himself  to  roi'sider  this  mode  of  oratory  as  absolutely 
eloquent,  rather  than  as  i  very  early  stage  in  the  progress  to¬ 
wards  true  eloqnt*nce  But  it  would  have  bi  en  most  nnjustnot 
to  repel  this  suspicion,  .is  it  does  seem  impossible  that  a 
writer,  acqnainic\l  with  the  most  eloquent  works  of  ancicDl 
and  miKlern  times,  shomd  de  *m  the  same  t  pithet  applicable 
to  tiiis  species  of  composition,  w’  ich  we  iru.st  his  growing 
g'  od  sense  will  abandon  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  ot  youth. 
■\Veurc  h^ppy  to  suggest  it  to  him  as  a  consolation  auiiiUt 
hU  clfjris  luiprovc,  ilia»  some  of  onr  nest  writers,  wc 
prehei  (i,  Iwive  l>egun  the«r  career  with  a  certain  degree  of  tie 
same  l.iult  in  tlielr  cnnipositnuis.  We  have  been  encotiragfd 
to  hope  for  the  success  of  those  effoits,  and  even  to  flatter 
oni'selv’es  that  the  few  rem  trks  which  we  have  ventured  can¬ 
didly  to  suggest,  may  sj.ghtiv  contribute  to  tbeir  assistanCCj 
bv  the  sound  im'gement  'discovered  in  lii>  ingenuous  avowal, 
that  liis  own  private  opinion  was  against  the  publication ol 
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tliifivork.  He  would  not  respect  our  judgement  if  it  did  not 
concur  vviih  liU  own.  But  yet  our  concuircuce  is  cend.tioiial* 
It  hisol>i'‘Ct  was  simply  to  supply  some  temporary  instruction 
and  entrruimneiit,  in  a  t'orro  for  which  he  wislie.i  to  L>es|ie«k 
die  candid  Indnl^rence  ol'  liis  readers,  it  v^as  not  necessary  to 
delay  the  puhlicatioti.  But  if  he  wished  to  send  forth  a  per* 
toru»ance  which  slmuld  challenge  criticism,  a*ul  hecomea  |>er* 
tnitieiu  source  of  public  utdity,  we  think  th*‘re  w-as  a  proper 
occasion  lor  lileraPv  obsen'ing  tbe  precept  quoted  so  many 
thoiKHnd  times,  iVonutn  pnmafur  in  anhum, 

VVe  shoui.l  have  ol>»er\’ed,  that  several  of  the  exordiuiiiH  of 
the  Lectures  are  ingcnjnus  and  elegaiU  ;  one  or  iwp  of  them 
\ve  think  rather  too  little  connected  witJi  the  sivjuel. 


Aft  III.  Account  <  f  New  Zfctland^  pitticuUrly  the  I’^iy  of  111  indt, 

and  sun uu*  din^  country ;  wnti  a  i)«'8cription  of  the  Rfligion,  and 
Ciovcrnaiunt,  Language,  \rti,  Manufactures,  Manne  i,  and  Cultomi 
of  the  Natives,  5tc  o;c.  by  John  Savage.  Esq.  Surgeon.  8vo. 
pp.  1 10,  S  plates.  Price  5s.  (id.  Cunstuble  and  Co.  Edinburgh.  Murray, 
1807. 

THE  consequences  of  the  numerous  voyages  of  discovery, 
^  in  which  our  own  country  has  takeii  a  decldfd  lead,  have 
never  been  very  exactly  appreciated.  Even  when  they  ori* 
gi  lai.*  in  the  inos*^  benevoient  motivi‘s,  we  are  bv  no  means 
cerain  that  noth'iig  but  good  results  from  th  *m.  There  is  no 
(ioul)t  an  accesuon  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  surface  of  the 
gloiH*,  and  ofilie  various  aspects  which  huiiian  nature  uisumet 
in  remote  and  uncivilized  regions  of  the  eartiu  We  are.  made 
acqaainieil  with  new  forms  of  society ,  new  moiles  of  govern-, 
nviii,  ne*v  domestic  practices,  and  n“W  sentiments  of  more- 
lity  and  religion.  But  unl  'ss  t  ie  information,  which  is  ini- 
p.iried  on  these  iinporta 't  subjec‘9,  be  v  ry  cautiously  collect¬ 
ed,  and  judieioiisly  communicated,  much  iniury  m;iy  be  done, 
not  only  to  tbe  caiist;  of  science,  but  to  the  cause  of  vinue. 
When  we  arc  told,  that  every  thing  we  have  b^n  inclined  to 
consider  as  sacred,  in  our  own  country,  is  treated  with  c<»ii- 
trinpt  in  otiier  regions  of  the  earth,  our  principles  are  apt  to  be 
sbakiMi,  and  our  uttaclimeiit  to  the  purity  of  virtue  may  be  un- 
di^riniiu'd.  Wnen  we  learn,  that,  iu  t  le  islands  of  the  S«>utb  St  a, 
is  not  cmisidere.d  as  a  crun  *,  and  thatiiicnntineucc  is  so 
li-tlethoug  It  of  th.it  it  is  practised  without  blush  iig,  in  the  full 
^*ceol  open  uay,  and  before  crowds  of  spectator^,  is  not  our 
jnoral  prmcip.e  in  danger  of  contamination  ?  and  are  we  not 
loclicu  d  to  tlimk  with  less  abhorrence  on  the  infringement  of 
laws  of  propery,  and  the  violation  of  chastity,  than  we  are 
^»*turaily  prompted  to  do,  by  the  strict  deci-iioos  ot  conscience? 
^ice  is  of  so  foul  a  nature,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  contem* 
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|4aUHl  witiifMii  ritf>rol),itio!i.  It  is  not  a  proper  of  calm 

curiosity.  !i  *ni^lit  t*itlicr  to  be  kept  in  its  native  ilarkoess, 
or  into  vii  w  only  tbai  il  may  be  branclcLi  with  intamv. 

It  iiie  eH  CIS  04  (Hir  vis'ts  *o  Jtst.int  and  uncultivated  nationn 
have  son.eti'iK'N  be  *n  imfaaiuiMble  to  onrsclves,  it  is  still  innn* 
to  be  appreiurinbal  rbai  they  have  not  always  promoted  ilie 
bHppii4cs>  »d’ili<*se  rn.lc' and  stn  iiidcci  tribes.  \Vc  speak  not  rti 
tin?  cniidrics  pr.’<  li>evl  bv  the  Spanish  and  Portiionest;  disr’cw 
>  erer  ,  which  wdl  i*vcr  nniiain  ..n  indelible  disgrace  on  ci* 
>'iiiZial  Mnriipc*  ; — nfconliin*  ourselves  to  the  voyac^es  of  sncIi 
navio;aois  a^  ^V^!ilis,  Cook,  Ib)iir^aif)vilh*,  Vancouver,  .and 
l*«*v  rouse,  \vhi<  h  mid ..•rtaktin  with  a  view  to  the  advaitco- 
menl  ol  M'itmcc,  an  I  tin*  melioration  <d  the  condition  ^of 
n-'wly  diMMivi'rcd  triia**.  Kvejj  li'om  sncii  Ikmevoleiit  enicr- 
pre/es,  we  appitdicnd  that  more  uf  evil  ihati  i»f  ;jood  I  as  too 
often  accrued,  to  tlic  unfortimaie  iialivt's  of  the  e  distant  rrjji* 
on-i.  rtiiW  have,  indeed,  re<*civcd  irom  ns  x  at  ions  nseftd  ve- 
i;etal»!v*%,  and  new  'iiv'cds  of  tlome‘tic  animals,  liv  which  the 
siippb.es  lor  ibeir  tables  b:iNe  bt^im  materfallv  inercased.  I  hcy 
have,  :n  nro)^  itscs,  been  elotb(“d  in  l’’4iroj)ean  14:11  iiieatx, 
decked  with  i^nropea'i  orn.imen's,  ;mJ  Inrjii.shed  with  Kiirn- 
peaii  teol-;  a  nl  di'm*-.  fe  nieiisds.  l»«*t  tni*ir  distance  froiir 
fairopc  IS  lt>o^ioar  to  admi^  of  tiu*ir  obtaining  ;»  rej^niar  siij)- 
ply  id  tbe^e  uselnl  articie.s  ;  and  v\bai  tlii*y  are  able  to  proi  urc 
IS  ^4’ncially  insutlieieiil  to  suli.  fy  tln*ir  wants,  while  it  b«  trays 
to  the»n  ilu*  inlcnority  ot  tin  ir  own  i*\pt‘dienls  fi>r  !vlic.vini» 
lb  ‘  ir  necessities.  Late  navigators  have  infonmnl  ns  that  at 
Oulieiti',  the  n  ami Uct lire  ol  cloth,  ftir  which  that  ishnul  was 
formerly  c.'Udn  atid,  is  now  much  neglected;  and  that  the  ile- 
maiul  i>f  liie  native^  runs  entirely  on  the  cloth  (*f  Kiiropi*,  ot 
wbieii,  however,  lin'v  can  ootain  hnl  a  very  imnleijiiate  sup¬ 
ply.  I'hev  are  uipi.dlv  i'ager  to  proeme  iivin  instruments  ot 
every  desenpiion,  but  have  iKi  prosp'Ti  of  ever  being  able  to 
labi  ioate  them  for  tbi*msolvt  .s.  l>ip  above  all,  they  arc.  anxious 
fo  be  possesr*  il  ol  lire  iirms  and  ain.miniimn  ;  a  pii's'i’nl,  whicli 
the  poii».y,  well  as  luimanity  of  lairopcans,  should  have 
c.irefitll>  wiiiilielil  fiaun  them. 

blit  wliat  esMinatc  ran  bi*  formed  of  ihi*  miseru's  thai  we 
ti.ivi'  eiiirufd  4>n  these  wrctcnul  i.'»lan(leis,  hy  ictouluciug 
..iUi  ntj;  them  haUitind  int«»\ii  ation,  tlie  small-pox,  and  the 
conrgi‘  oi  ‘'v'xnai  .sm  ^  Pi’stjtute  of  the  ai.ls  hv  whieb  t.u- 
u»fK*aM  pb\ sieians  can  alun  iate  ihcsi*  ilesp.  rate  cal:  iniiit's,  the 
Te.iscr.ible  uii’telu's  are  teft  to  struggle  aeain.si  them  in  their 
•  i  o>i  ag-^r.o  ciii'd  and  loath.Nomc  fiirms.  Disea.'o  transniilttni 
fio  ii  4>m‘  t  '>  i’.noiiier  uitli  the.  virnb  ncc  and  i  clerity  of  a  |  csti* 
’enee  ;  *•.  acre  tun  strength  hv  ililfnsion,  ;md  i  (*iws  not  until 
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*  \  ;i(irpopulato&  entire  districts,  ami  lays  wasu*  complete  islands. 

Y\  Tl»i»  picture  is  but  too  coinpk  tely  verified,  by  the  asiumsbing 
(ieervase  ot  population  in  he  island  ot  Otalnit%  sinc  e  ii  was 
ll  tir>t  visited  by  Ell r»  penns.  When  Cat  t.  Cook  was  tbi-re,  he 
l\  reckoned  its  nninbers  at  100,000.  When  the  *-111)  Ihill  ir- 
ij  rivfd,  they  had  tallen  to  15,000;  and  m  ihe  voyage  of  Mr. 
l\  Tarnhull,  ;ihey  are  calculated  so  low  as  ^,oj(i.  Well  mav  tlie 
:j  jKople  of  de  sc  islands  date  all  tin  ir  calanul  it  s  Innn  tiie  .irrival 
i  j  ol  a  l  urop.  an  ship  ;  ior  in  ihi.s  there  is  nnne  of  tniili  thafi  of 
■  siif>erNliiion.  I  liere  is  but  one  gift  tint  it  is  In  th  •  pnw.  r  of 
H  Kuruneans  to  make,  which  may,  in  any  degree,  compe  nsate 
\\  toriht- mi^’C'ries  to  which  they  have  snhjt  cted  these  isiandem — 

i  l  tht  introduction  of  the  ( io  pel  of  Christ. 

It  is,  however,  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  the  consequence's  of 
luropean  intercourse  have  nut  been  eipiaily  pcrii.c  (»ns  to  ail 

ii  the  islands  ol  the  South  Sea.  d'lu*  inhat)i:at»ts  of  the  Satniwich 

jj  Ides  i:i  parircnlar,  seem  u>  have  tieen  nuiteriady  benehteti  hy 
j|  llieir  coinninnication  wit  i  e.vilized  nirions.  'fliev  are,  in 

d  :uanv  ivspecLs,  a  M*rv  dilK'reiit  race  from  tlu!  inhul)itants  of 

y  Ouhcilc,  and  the  netghboming  c-lnst«  r  of  islands.  Tney  are 
ii  \icu\Vj  intelligent,  an  i  enterprizm^  ;  desirous  of  improve- 
|i  li.rnt,  aiul attentive  to  the  inl\ aniagos  to  be  dt'rived  from  their 
j|  fvium»o.ci:ii  visiiors.  So  lar  advancv'd  an*  they  already  in  civi« 

I  l  lizitoii,  tiiat,  i\)r  some  lime,  they  have  had  American  tniders 
i|  Figularlv  I e.'^iucut  among  them,  d  iiey  have  themselves  be* 
p  (unc  expert  in  comnierci.d  transactions,  ac  quainted  with  dif- 
P  tcreiu  weights  ann  meaiures,  verdant  in  the  value  which  arti- 
j1  cles  nuglit  to  bear  in  exchange  with  each  other,  and  ever  ready 

I I  to  lake  advantage  of  the  necessities  ot  those  who  apply  to 

\\  *honi.  We  learn,  in  the  voTage  of  Mr.  d  arnhull,  that  the 

ll  kini(  of  Owiiylice  lias  a  palace  built  in  the  Eiir«)pean  style,  of 
ll  brick,  with  glazed  windows;  thil  lie  l^as  in  his  service  a  va¬ 
il  rictv  of  Knropean  and  American  artificers,  of  almost  every  de¬ 
ll  ^ripiion  :  and  tliat  he  iias  acquired  a  navy,  of  no  contemptible 
ii  f'lrce.  file  k*'el  of  his  first  vessel  wis  laid  down  by  Captain 
|lj  Wiicnuver,  in  n9'2  ;  and  so  assiduously  had  he  applied 

biinself  to  the  accomprisliment  of  this  favourite  objcM  t,  that 
ll  4  ilh:  perioil  of  Mr.  Turnoull’s  arrival,  he  was  possessed 
ij  'll  upwards  of  twenty  vessels  of  ditferent  sizes,  friiin  twenty- 
y  bveto  titiy  tons;  some  of  wliicli  wi*re  even  copper-bottomed. 
11  '^cinay,  therefore,  with  reason  look  foi  w'ard  to  i be  Sandwich 
|i  IJaiiiis,  as  a  future  rallynig  p  tint  ol  civilization,  and  as  an 
K  <^m|>oiium  of  commerce  in  that  iminense  ocean,  vvhcrc  they 
P  <cu|)y  a  central  and  advant.gc'oiis  situation. 

!  I  he  character  ol  the  New  Zeala  .ders,  ill**  subiect  of  the 
1]  ^^^rk  at  present  held  re  us,  iK'ar^a  vciy  close  rcrsemblaiicc  to 
d  of  the  inliubitants  of  the  S.vndwlcii  isles  :  and  it  was  the 
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opinion  of  f'apt.  ('o(»k,  that  both  races  had  sprung  from  the 
same  paivnt  stork:  hot  civilization  has  not  ytH  inavl#  to 
ailvaf^ces  in  New  Zealand,  as  in  f)v%hyhee.  It  is  not  so  mtich 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Sat  age’s  book,  as  its  subtect,  that  but 
led  ns  into  this  long  prelatory  disquisition,  frr  which  we 
must  claim  the  indnlgtomc  of  our  readers,  many  of  whom, 
we  trust,  are  as  much  impressed  as  ourselves,  with  the  mat^ni. 
tmie  of  the  qiiesti.  ns  on  which  we  have  thrown  out  tliese  ob. 
nervations.  Mr.  Savage's  work  is  indetMl  of  a  very  snperheiti 
cast,  and  imparts  hut  little  information  of  importance,  con¬ 
cerning  the  people  whom  he  lias  under* aken  to  describe  ;  of 
that  litth*,  however,  we  sh;\ll  endeavour  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession . 


Mr.  Savage  docs  not  trouble  ns  with  many  details  conceni- 
ing  himself,  or  the  incidents  of  his  voyage,  in  this  brief  p  r- 
fonnance.  lie  begins  with  sti.ting  his  arrival  at  the  North 
f 'ape  New /e.Jand ,  ('u  the  l8th  of  September,  18  )5,  on 
h  >ard,  as  we  i)re‘.nme,  of  a  Soutli-Sea  VV’h  iler.  Ttiis  Caiic 
forms  the  etitrance  into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  eommoai- 
oUs  anehorage  is  to  he  found,  and  where  alone  Mr.  S.  had  op- 
porrnnities  of  making  observations  upon  the  customs  and  halms 
of  tin'  naiivt's  of  the  Cdniury.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  came  to 
an  ancfior,  s  14'  was  surroundeJ  by  canoes  full  of  p<*ople ;  who, 
though  a  warlike  rare,  betray  int  svmptonis  of  savage  ferocity. 
Theeapiia!  ofihispar^  4»f\cw  Zealatul  isthet  >wti  oflipurio- 
nah,  vvli.cli  is  sitmucii  P‘rt»y  4Ui«^iu'  mam  la  id,  a:nl  partly  on 
a  small  isliiiiu,  ami  contains  about  a  hnndr^•d  dwolliugs.  The 
houses  of  the  New  Z.  aianilers  are  desermed  as  far  Irom  mm- 
niod;ous.  d’hev  a!  e  of  tlie  form  of  a  bce-hive,  about  live  left 
high,  with  4>nly  ctK' apertma*  or  entrance;  tin*  walls  formed  of 
watth's,  unde  close  with  rnslies  ;  anil  the  roftf  th.itchcd  with 
strong-hiaded  grass.  'To  be  closely  contiheil  in  a  mansion  of 
this  nature,  would  be  no  slight  punishim  nt  ;  but  Tippcrhec, 
iht*  rliicf  (d  the  district,  did  not  think  this  a  sufficient  chastise¬ 
ment  for  his  ilanghter,  who  h  id  fallen  in  love  with  a  person  of 
inf  rior  cc'iidition.  'To  cure  her  of  this  degrading  passion,  he 
had  her  >hnt  up  for  some  years  In  a  place  like  a  dove  cot,  ele¬ 
vated  upon  a  s.ngit*  j'ost,  ami  where  the  space  allot’.etl  to  het 
was  so  small  that  it  would  neither  abow  of  her  standing  up,  oot 
streiel'ing  out  at  length.  Bv  tli.s discipline,  Mr.  Savage,  in¬ 
forms  ns,  the  |)rincess  was  at  Iasi  rendered  ohetlieni  tu  the 

wishes  of  her  royal  parent.  But  her  cage,  which  is  iiighlyor- 
naineie  4I  woh  carving,  is  allowed  tv>  remain,  in  termn  fny  « 
a  wr.rnit'g  to  all  tiu*  relVaCtorv  3’onng  ladies  under  Tippi^'Chec** 
govt'rnmctu. 

Mr.  S.  describes  the  natives  of  Now  Zealand  as  a 
race  of  savages,  robust  and  well  formed  in  body,  and 
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and  iiiiclligeiit  in  mind  They  arc  much  addicted  to  war,  and 
actiullv  persist  in  the  horrid  practice  of  devouring  tlic  prison¬ 
ers  tak»’n  in. battle  ;  but  on  other  (H?casions  they  are  not  desti¬ 
tute  of  humanity,  and  deserve  great  praise  tor  their  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  1  hey  are,  according  to 
tills  author,  divided  into  casts,  or  classes,  each  distinguished 
fiy  tleviccs  variously  tatooed  on  their  faces  or  persons.  There 
bon' chi'  *  educated  for  the  priesthood,  one  lor  arms,  wliicli 
is  bv  far  most  nmnerous  ciaM^,  and  the  remainder  form  tne 
caniuiillt',  or  vulgar  mnltiiude.  Their  religion  is  saul  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  particulariv  ilic 
latter,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  a  man,  wlio,  at 
some  distant  period,  paid  a  vi>it  to  New  Zealand,  ind  is  still 
interefited  jii  its  welfare.  With  the  stars,  too,  they  an?  well  ae- 
(juainted,  and  have  names  for  a  great  many  of  them.  Of  the 
fiTigion  of  lids  country,  however,  our  autln>r  pr()fcs>ei  to 
fpeak  with  great  reserve ;  and  he  is  (npiallv  guarded  on  the 
snbiect  of  its  govermnent  ;  for  which  he  assigns  the  following 
ray  u'lsc  reasons  : 

‘  I  have  said  but  little  concerning  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
^tivesof  the  Bay  of  Islands  ;  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  obt.iining 
Information  on  these  heads  ;  ndependently  of  which,  they  are  subjects 
that,  in  niy  opinion,  require  to  be  handled  with  great  caution,  even  by 
those  who  are  well  qualified  to  treat  of  them  ;  the  less,  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  iny  judgement,  that  is  said  upon  ejther  the  better  ;  and,  probably, 
were  we  resident  among  ih^m,  wc  should  find  this  line  of  condu  t  necei- 
nry  to  our  personal  safety. 

*  Presuming,  therefore,  that  their  form  of  government  is  such  an  one  as 
is  approved  of,  and  supported  by  the  common  consent  of  the  natives  :  and 
that  iheir  religion,  w  hatever  its  fundamental  principles  may  lx*,  such  as 
the  mass  of  the  people  arc  well  contented  with,  1  shall  not  venture  to  in. 
tericre  with  the  administration  of  the  one,  nor  dispute  the  tenets  of  tlic 
other ;  but  proceed  to  relate  what  infurmatioB  I  have  acquired  respecting 
their  more  common  habits  of  life,  customs,  arts,  &c.*  pp.  H‘2.  D3. 

Tiiourt^  liavv*  not  yet  maUe  very  considtTiihle  advances  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  Btah  meti  and  women  have  ro  *)tlier  clothing 
liiim  a  mat,  which  is  wo'.  en  ol  the  natiw  Hax  or  of  strong- 
blade  .  griLss,  and  proves  an  excellent  defence  from  the  heat  of 
die  sun,  as  well  as  from  cold  and  rain.  It  reaches  hall  4lown 
diethiuji^  is  only  f.ist  uied  at  the  neck,  so  that  it  may 
easily  be  tlirown  a^ide,  when  active  einployment  w«)uhl  render 
it  ail  incirnioanec.  W  hen  t!ie  natives  are  seated  on  the. 
gmuiid,  with  their  mats  on,  Mr.  S.  compares  them  to  a  parcel 
bee-liivi  s,  surmount<*d  by  human  heads.  'Fhe  war  mats  are 
loriii  d  w  ith  peculiar  care,  of  strong  twisted  Bax,  and  are  snf- 
bnciitly  tenacious  to  save  the  wearer  from  inany  a  wound.  No¬ 
thin  g  is  worn  on  the  head  but  tlie  customary  savatre  ornairu  fits 
U'uihcrs,  shells,  shark’s- teeth,  ike.  with  an  aliundant  ipian- 
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tity  of  preaso  and  red  oarlh.  'I  hesf  ornainrnts  answer  an  iisc- 
liil  purpose  to  the  women,  who  commonly  cany  tiieir  children 
astride  upon  their  shoulders,  w  ith  one  of  their  arm^  niade  fa^t. 

The  ami  which  is  at  lil>eriv  is  ^(Mier.diy  occupied  in  pluyinjT 
with  tlie  ornanitmts  on  t!ie  moth*  r's  head.  In  forminir  their  iiu 
striiments  of  war,  ami  tl»(*ir  war  <*ano<’s,  tlu*  Ntov  Xealaiulers, 
like  other  s;iva<^(‘s,  are  ver>  inj^vnioiis  ;  and  much  time  is  often 
spi'ui  in  carvin'^-  and  emhel!:Nhinj^  diem. 

Of  all  the  ve^otaliles,  w  hich  hav(‘  !>cen  introduced  hy  Kuro- 
pians  into  Xcw  Zealand,  the  natives  ’nave  been  at  the  pains 
t<»  cidiivati*  one  species  only,  potaiovs.  d'hese  are  produced 
t)f  an  excellenl  (piality  ;  and  beiny;  found  a  ^ood  article  of 
bariiU*  with  the  wliale  ships,  tlnw  are  imt  ns(‘d  except  very 
sparingly,  l)iit  are  preserved  upon  platforms,  for  the  piir- 
pt)ses  of  commeret‘.  'I'lie  tialives  bri’>p'  tl»em  to  the  ships  in 
baskets  of  various  si/a*s,  niadt*  of  the  ereen  flax,  and  containing^ 
from  ei^ht  to  thirty  pounds  weight  ;  and  they  know  well  how 
todrive.i  good  liargain  with  i!ie  s^iilors.  'I  hev  are,  as  maybe 
snp|)osed,  vi*rv  im, a  fleet  cnUlvator>of  the  soil,  making  use  of 
no  other  impiement  of  hu.siianvlry  titan  a  wooden  spade,  ford»|j- 
ging  the  grotind.  I'ahbages  have  thriven  spontaneously  in 
tins  climate  to  Midi  an  extent,  that  thev  miitht  be  mistaken  for 
an  indigenous  plant.  'I'lie  favonrile  vegetable  ol  the  native, 
too,  tin*  tuuldaxcin^  a  spt‘cies  of  fern,  is  naturally  fomtd  cveiy 
where  in  gfc'at.st  abni.Janee.  Fish,  of  various  kinds,  and 
cxei*!leiii  (pialliv.  are  abiin  lanl  in  the  hay  of  Islands  ;  and  the 
iialiM's  an  i*\perL  in  caielnng  iln'in.  d'he  only  animal,  fit  for 
tooil,  wliii.  onr  author  met  w iili,  was  be  d(*g.  'I'bc  coukery 
oftlieNi'w  Z(.  alaiuiers  is  sinijile,  and  consists  principally  in 
roaaii*'  and  oiiiiiing.  <bie  stibstiliite  for  lioiling  tisli  is 
nnieli  upprovevl  ol  b\  Mr.  Savage  :  tlie  tish,  when  elcaneti,  b 
cu\  .tipcd  ill  a  ipianiitvof  cabbage  leaves,  bound  alio'nt  with 
leiuli  iU:  If  is  ilu  nl'id  upon  a  stone  that  has  been  previously 
hea*t*d,  tipoi)  whieli  it  is  oecasionallv  turned,  .so  that  the  steam 
<‘\lricatevi  from  tin*  lea\es,  M*rves  the  pnr|)()se  o!  boiling  water. 

lie  Ii*a\es  being  taken  o|]’,  »ln*  tish  is  found  to  be  well  t ookcd 
aiiii  imbnikeii  ;  and  it  iseateo  with  die  lc..v(‘s  which  covered  it. 
riie  great  oesideratum  ofNt'w  Zealand  cookery,  is  salt. 

Ill-  Neu  Zi  al.jnii.  I  are  ioml  of  musie  ;  a  nl  are  gretf 
'ingeis.  I'-a'N  ii.i\e  p.nheiie,  amatorial,  ami  hmnotirotis  songs; 
wl  i(  h  la^l  :  i\*  oUen  .mi  iniu  li  relisheil,  that,  m  manv  instances, 
a  total  Mispci  >ion  i'*  put  to  the  performance,  l)\’  the  laughter  of  j 
file  aialienei*.  M..n\  of  tlieir  >oiigs  art*  aeeompanieii  hv a  heat¬ 
ing  t.4  the  luijasL,  wliii  h,*'  savs  our  anlln  r,  “  they  perform 
in  :ne,  inak.ng  tlie  iireaM  a  suit  iif  ntitiiral  <1.11111. ” 

*  T  Itr  K  di  et  wouivi  not  be  amiss  were  it  not  that  the  beating  incivases  m 
violence  as  dv  concert  proceeds,  80  toward  ihc  end  of  a  song,  a 
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iiander  would  bo  much  alarmed  For  the  safety,  or,  indwd,  for  the  life  of 
the  perfoi  mcr 

‘  It  is  customary  for  the  sonj^  to  be  begun  by  00**  p“r^n,  and,  at  the 
end  of  each  verso,  all  the  company  join  in  chorus,  boatin  ;  their  broatts  at 
before-mentioned.  1'his  union  of  singing  and  action  they  call  aroruik.ee, 
and  it  is  a  very  favourite  amusement. 

‘  Their  songs  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 
toexpress  their  feelings.  On  the  rising  of  the  sun  tli  *  air  is  cheerful,  the 
anus  are  spread  *  ut  as  a  token  of  welcome,  and  the  whole  action  denotes 
a  )jreat  degree  of  uoraixed  joy  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  hi  ^  setting  is  re¬ 
gretted  in  tones  of  a  most  mournful  nature  ;  the  head  is  bowed  down  in  a 
melancholy  manner,  and  every  other  action  denotes  their  sorrow  for  his 
departure. 

*  fhe  song  to  the  moon  is  of  a  grave  and  melancholy  character,  appa¬ 
rently  expressive  of  awe  and  adoration.’  pp.  Si, — S!h 

Their  musical  iiistruinciits  are  a  kind  of  flutes  of  a  rude  and 
strucuire.  Their  language  is  said  to  he  a»'rceal)le  and 
Sonorous  ;  n  short  vocabulary  is  inserted,  including  the  names 
ofthivr  nienerals,  which  it  is  romarkahl  •  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  decuple  proportion,  like  those  in  use  among  our¬ 
selves.  When  they  come  the  length  of  a  score,  thev  employ 
only  comj)ound  terms  ;  and  thus  have  noname  for  any  mimher 
beyond  twenty  scori\  i^r  cat  tec  ko:v -cat  ftdvxi'.  Any  nuinher  be¬ 

yond  this  is  to  them  indefinite,  and  is  expressed  hy  repeating 
the  word  cattcvko'ic  a  great  many  times  over.  “  'I'hiis,”  says 
Mr.  S.  “  were  you  to  enquire  the.  population  of  their  island, 
the  answer  w  ould  he,  cattirkow  tungata-catteekou^  caite€k\ni\  re- 
peateil  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  constantly  clapping  the  liamls, 
and  accompanied  with  a  tone  of  voici*,  siifTiciently  expressive 
of  their  idea  that  the  nnniber  is  far  beyond  their  power  of 


ascertaining. 


Polygamy  is  permitted  among  the  New  Zealanders  ;  and  it 
is  a  general  practice  to  espouse  several  sisters  at  the  same  time. 
Tippcchei*,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  had  become 
pralyiic,  had  four  sisters,  as  his  wives,  beside  several  concu- 
oincs.  The  children  are  said  to  be  treated  with  a  great  degree 
ot  parental  atfeetion.  They  are  robust,  lively,  and  ol  a  triiik 
disposition.  Our  author  met  with  the  wife  and  child  of  an  Ku- 
ropean  fugitive,  or  deserter,  then  resident  in  New’  Zealand  : 
fbe  complexion  of  this  cliild  was  tlie  same  as  that  of  die  na¬ 
tives ;  hut  it  was  di.Ntiiiguished  by  the  colour  of  its  hair,  w'lich 
was  flaxen  ;  and  still  inure,  it  would  seem,  by  its  insrinetive 
dispositions.  W  hile  the  native  child  looked  full  in  the  face, 
wiiJi  perfect  confidence,  this  half-bred  infant  was  all  bashful- 
Hc.ss;  and  when  any  aUempt  was  made  to  caress  it,it  clung  to  its 
niolher  w  ith  tokens  of  apprehension  and  distrust.  The  fatfier 
anxious  to  shun  all  communication  witli  Kuropeans  ;  and 
•n  the  approach  of  a  to  the  coast,  ho  geuerally  retired 
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into  tlu'  Ititerinr  of  ilu*  roimlry.  lie  was,  however,  spoken 
well  of  l»y  lix^  luuiv^s,  iokI  1i«(1  adopted  their  manners  aiid* 
iiahits. 

Mr.  Savage  deserilu’s  liu*  New  Zealanders  as  a  very  kind  and 
atVeciionaie  pi'ople.  A  eanoi*,  tnll  of  women  and  childrfn, 
havinir  overse  t  on  att<Mn|>tin{»  to  reach  the  ship,  the  mast  pa- 
th(‘tir  lamenlalitms  were  uttered  by  some  natives,  who  hap- 
pened  to  he  on  hoard  ;  and  the  utmost  joy  was  expressed,  on 
t he  sutVerer>  l)e*.n;4  rescued  from  danger.  Nor  was  this  joy 
eunfmed  to  mere  words ;  tlic  natives  on  hoard  immediately 
stripped  themselves  of  their  mats  to  cover  their  sliiverinpr 
country  women  ;  and  assisted  in  prevailing  on  them  to  t:\ke 
.some  wine,  which  thev  only  accepted  as  a  medicine  to  prevent 
tlu*  idVeeis  of  l  oUi,  and  wrnid  not  taste  till  they  had  prerioudv 
helped  their  eliihlren.  IVlr.  Savage  also  qtiotes  the  scene  of 
|);ni;!*g,  which  took  place  hetween  IMoyhangor,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand  wiiom  lie  prevailed  upon  to  visit  Kilrope,  and 
each  of  his  ndations,  as  a  proof  of  the  tender  feelings  of  these 
savages.  To  ns  ii  rather  appears  an  ainnsing  instance  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  strange  kind  of  eti(pu*tte,  or  ceremonial  of 
rarewtdl,  among  these  remote  islanders. 

‘  After  a  little  preliminary  discourse  the  father  and  son  fell  into  each 
others  amis,  in  which  situation  they  remained  near  twenty  minutes,  during 
which,  time  the  right  eye  of  the  father  was  in  close  contact  with  the  left 
eye  ot  the  son  ;  abundance  of  tears  were  shed,  and  a  Viniety  of  plaintiw 
sounds  uttered  on  both  sides.’  p.  fO. 

liy  mneh  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  consists 
of  the  account  of  Moyhanger,  the  native  New'  Zealander,  wIki 
acconijianied  Mr.  Savage  to  Fngland,  and  ol  whom  we  shall 
tranvenbe  a  few  partieulars. —  lie  was  an  excellent  mimic,  an 
adept  in  physi<*guomv,  eutliusiastically  fond  of  music,  good- 
natured,  but  rather  too  foud  of  “  (juizzing,”  a  great  Inugher, 
partieularlv  at  the  first  sight  of  a  man  tm  horseback,  and  at 
ornamental  cli»thiiig,  in  w’hich  he  did  not  perceive  any  utility: 

‘  i  )f  the  height  of  the  steeples  he  obsened,  Piannah  wurrie  tuwittee  ^ 
tuwittei*  p.iucoor.i— \  cry  good  house,  it  goi’S  up  to  the  clouds.  0* 
noticing  any  singularities,  decr/pitiulc,  lameness,  or  infirmity,  in  a  pai* 
scngci,  he  always  remarked,  Kicnida  tungata,  or  Kiooda  wyeen.i— -Good  ^ 
tor  nothing  man  or  w'om.m.  His  eye  w.i8  conscintly  seeking  articles  of 
iion,  cloathing,  or  food.  Of  some  of  the  streets  he  observed,  Nuc  nuc 
tung.ita,  nue  nue  uun  ie,  iiu  e  iiiec  oka,  itttn*  ittei*  |K)taioc— Plenty  of  mfll# 
j-knty  of  houses,  but  vjiy  littl.  fish,  and  very  few  jKitatoes.’  p.  1()5.  ^ 

‘  The  grc..t  <juaniity  of  shipping,  and  the  appearance  of  London  .ah<^ 
pd.cr  exciu'd  a  degree  of  suiprisi'  greater  than  .tny  he  had  heretofow* 
experienced  ;  hut  it  gave  rise  'o  a  reflection  that  cast  a  gloom  .upon  hiv 
counten  ince.  He  told  me  that  in  New  Zealand  he  was  a'  nrran  of  • 
conseq’Tncc,  but  he  saw  that  in  such  a  country  as  hc  was  now  in,  his  con* 
side  ration  must  be  couiely  iost.’  p.  10*2. 
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He  htd  receive  I  many  woinuU  in  battle  with  a  hostile  tribe, 
of  \^h  cii  a  rertain  Ooroolookce  was  ehiel  ;  among  otluT  tooU 
lich  Mr.  S.  sent  hi  n  home  la  len, 

*  He  was  much  s  nick  with  the  con?c  nient  form  of  a  common  bill  hook  ; 
IporChasc'd  three  for  him,  and  brandishing  one  of  them,  in  a  sort  of  extacy 
Ilf  rxclairacd,  “  Matta,  matta,  Ooi  ootookcv,  I  will  kill  Oor(,otooki*c.* 
p  65.  _  _ 

IV.  The  Romhh  Church;  or,  an  plistorical  and  Critical  View  of 
fome  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Churcli  of  Romr  ;  in  a  Series  of 
DiKOurses,  preached  at  Bishopwearmouth,  in  the  Year  I  SOS  ;  being  a 
Compilation  trom  Seeker,  and  others,  inu  rwoven  with  the  Stmtimenia 
and  Remajks'ot  the  Preacher,  and  containing  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Dei 
Mahis’s  Book,  entitled,  “  I  he  Troth  of  the  Catliolic  Religion  proved 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures with  Notts.  By  the  Rev.  George  Sitphen- 
sOD,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Kelloe,  C'urate  of  Bisaopwearmouth,  Durham.  8vo. 
pp.  441.  Price  8s.  Rmngtons.  1807, 

pCUI.D  we  conceive  of  a  being,  high  in  iiUcllcrtna!  <lig- 
^  nitv.  yet  totally  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  mortals,  might 
we  not  expect,  that,  on  reading  the  New  Tesiiainciit,  he  would 
bethanned  with  the  noble  simplicity,  the  ethereal  purity,  the 
’iiuHetted  meekness,  and  the  boundless  benevolence,  which 
breathe  in  every  sentence  f  Would  he  not  form  an  endian*  ing 
picture  of  the  people  who  should  take  this  for  their  religious 
code?  What  then  shall  we  call  it,  astonishment,  disgust,  or 
horror,  that  lie  would  feel,  on  viewing  the  characteristic; 
features  of  those,  who  for  ages  arrogated  to  tliemselv4*»,  ex* 
clusively,  the  titles  and  privileges  of  tlie  disciples  of  JesUs } 
lostead  of  the  chaste  grandeur  in  which  the  word  of  God  ri- 
rali  bis  works,  the  pretended  Catholic  Church  displays  all  tin; 
meretricious  ornaments  which  St.  John’s  description  attaches 
to  the  allegorical  Babylon,  bedecked  “  with  ^lurple,  and 
icarlct,  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls.  ’  Instead  of 
that  crystal  purity,  which  dreads  the  slightest  breath  of  evil, 
wd  guards  the  interests  of  morals  with  more  watchful  jealousy 
tbdn  those  of  jiroperty  or  life,  we  behold  her  occupied  with  an 
infimous  traffic  in  crimes,  apportioning  the  price  of  pardon 
to  the  various  species  of  sins,  hxing,  without  a  blush,  the 
expense  at  which  she  consents  to  gratify  the  lawless  passioiu 
of  men.  As  if  abhorring  all  rtNcmblance  to  Him  who  was 
“meek  and  lowly  in  heart,”  she  who  calls  herself  tha  C  lurch, 
tMumes  every  title  of  lordly  dignity  which  pride  ca-i  invait, 
^  adds  tile  triple  crown  to  the  priestly  mitre.  Lucifer  and 
Moloch  are  kindred  Spirits  :  who,  therefore,  w  ill  cxpv  ct  to  find 
^nevolence  in  the  bosom  of  pride  ?  or  can  wonder  that  slie 
♦botlius  falsely  and  arrogantly  pretends  to  be  “  the  bride,  the 
Laah’i  wife/*  should  prove  iierself  tbo  g^Cat  red  liragon, 
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ilrunk  with  tlie  blood  of  inc  sai. us,  and  of  tiie  maitwi’of 

Jn  '  ’  ^ 

Avtonislu'd  at  the  ’  t  rfi'ction  of  the  contr.Tst  betweei)  the 
li«»ion  of  tha*  ot  Kome,  a  ^triuiger  to  tlje  sut>)eci 

v^ould  scmvfly  helicvt*  that  at  any  remote  period  they co¬ 
incident,  anil  would  nujinre  l>y  what  magical  incaauuion  thej 
were  removed  to  the  disiamc  of  heaven  from  hell.  Tic 
churches  ol  C'hr.st,  inciuiliiitj  liiis  of  Rome  aiDong  a  tiiultkadi' 
beside,  were  iinvlo'ibTe'llv  niodelh  il  at  first  aecortling  to  the 
plan  of  t*»e  great  Founder,  drawn  out  in  his  word,  (indtfr  his 
inspi  ation,  hy  his  comniissioned  apf>st!es  ;  and  it ii  perfectiv 
eeiia  n  that  the  tr  nsfi.rmaiion  was  gradual.  Wt*  find  thw  ki 
failv  as  the  apostolic  times,  “  the  mys»^ery  of  inivjuUv,”  the 
spirit  of  antichrist,  was  already  at  work,  and  the  accursed  leaven 
was  already  insimiaiin)^  itself  secredy  tlirongh  tlie  body,  which 
at  length  it  converted  nuo  one  mass  of  eorrnption. .  Tiie  pomp 
of  lonns  and  cert  iiionies  first  solicited  admission  as  an  inoiccnt 
ornanient ;  and  at  length,  while  it  proved  itself  to  be  of  iht 
essence  of  pride,  demanded  that  tl.e  beholder  should  adore 
it  as  the  beantv  of  holiness.  The  aiithoritativi*  tone  which  at 
first  assumed  the  name  of  firmness,  became  in  the  end  ry. 
rannieal  fury,  binding  the  conscience  with  chains  of  iron, 
for  the  slightest  core railictiofi  to  its  arl>itrary  and  self-iuspirrd 
dogmas,  delivering  over  the  body  to  the  flames,  and  devoting 
tile  soul  to  perdition. 

“  f  allen  !  fallen  !  is  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  bir- 
lots.”  Ill  ail  pails  of  Chrisiendom  neariv,  where  her  iiitim- 
eating  cup  had  been  tasted,  men  have  beg iiu  to  see  the  ugli¬ 
ness  of  the  adultcMons  and  nposiate  church,  to  hate  licrdomioi- 
tion  o\er  conscience,  to  distrust  her  deceitful  gifts,  and  to  defy 
her  now  impotent  mctiaces.  H'he  alarm  which  some  pfft* 
trstiints  have  taken,  lest  the  exiled  and  degraded  *  priests 
Home,  wandf  ring  in  fon  ign  lands,  sh'^iild  st'ring  up  likf'tht 
teetli  of  the  radma  an  serpent  into  a  new  host  of  fonniilpw 
foes,  groundless  as  it  may  be,  will  not  prove  wholly  u^l^’ 
the  discussion  will  tend  to  settle  the  faith  and  discipline 
Christians  on  the  only  legitimate  foundation,  the  .«ac^ 
w  ritings,  ^^’e  sliall  proceed,  tfiereforc,  with  the  best  dhpoAiiiOn 
toward  Mr.  Stephenson,  to  examine  his  Series  of  Discourtf^ 
against  the  (  hurch  of  Rome,  the  largest  work  which  hnsyf’ 
appeared  on  tlic  revival  of  this  controversy.  it  comp*^' 
twenty  Sermons,  with  appropriate  texts,  on  the  foliOWiWj: 
subjects: —  *  ^ 

‘  1.  Rcvclniion  ncccsiary — Knowledge  favourable  to  ReliglouiTnit'* 

I  Pet.  ▼  part  of  12.  *  _ 

*  II.  1  he  ''''ripture^— Their  Sufficiency— Tradit’Cns.  Jc'bn  ▼. 

*  III.  Tradition— Inf.dlibllitY  of  the  Catholic  C  hurvh  2  Cor  i.  1^ 

*  iV.  No  ItlallibLliiy— Scripture  our  Guide,  Mai  iiviii.  IT. 
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<  V.  Invocation  of  Saints  and  Anpels  Mai.  iv.  10,  ^  ^ 

«  VI.  Invocation  ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  faints  and  Ang«li^Ima'ges. 
Mat  iv.  10. 

*  VI I.  rransubstantiation.  Mat.  xxvi  2K 

<  VIII  Transubstantiation— Adoration  of  the  Host— Depriving  the 
Laty  of  the  Cnp,  John  vi:  53. 

*  IX.  Depriving  die  Lahy  of  the  Cu|>— The  Sacrihee  of  the  Mail— 
Absolut  on.  Mat.  xxvi.  97. 

‘  X  Confession— Purgatory.  James  v  16.  '  «<  * 

<  XI.  Purgatory.  1  Cor  iii.  partof  15.  •:  i 

*  XII.  Indu.gences— Works  of  Supererogation— The  Pope's  pretended 

Right.  &c.  E/ck.  xiii  29.  • 

*  XIII.  l.uther — ^The  Refornuition—Absclution— Extreme  Unctioa, 

Exek  xiii  22.  , 

*  XIV.  Extreme  Unction — Public  ^rv’cein  Latin.  Janies  v,  14,  15. 

*  XV^.-  Public  Service  in  Latin — The  People  deprived  of  the  Use  of  the 
Scriptures  1  Cor.  xiv.  19. 

*  XVI.  Infallibility.  Isa.  xlvii.  p.m of  lOand  IS. 

‘  XVII.  The  Catholic  Church— St. 'Peter’s  and  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 
Mil  xxiii.  S. 

*  XVII I.  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Pope’s  Supremacy.  Mat.  xxiii.  S. 

‘  XIX.  o  ur  Religion  the  Ancient  Christianity—  The  Reformation  Vin¬ 
dicated.  2  Cor.  vi.  part  of  17. 

‘  XX.  <  'hristian  Love  and  CIxarity,  and  Public  Worahip  Recora- 
oeoded.  Heb.  x.  part  of  23.  • 

On  the  grand  principle  of  Protestant^  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  only  and  surticient  rule  of  religion,  Mr.  S.  writes 
thus : — 

*  But  if  the  Scriptures  be  ever 'so  faithfully  prest^rved,  how  it  i§  .isked 
iball  the  unlearned  know  when  they  are  faithfully  translated  ?  I  answer* 
ill  whristians  agree  in  most  passages,  and  on  those  concerning  which 
they  disa  'ree,  a  comparison  of  oilier  te  «  ts,  a  consideraiioo  of  wrut  goes 
be»re  and  after,  and  a  consulting  a  judicious  pr  acher  of  the  word  of 
God,  with  a  teachable  disposition,  with  an  honest  heart,  a  sincere  resolu- 
tioQ  to  know  the  truth,  and  embrace  it,  when  known,  will  enable  any  one 
sttfficiendy  to  judge,  which  passage  is  right,  and  which  is  wroi'g,  which 
a  clear  ;ind  which  is  doubtful ;  will  dissipate  his  doubts,  and  confirm  his 
kith.  **  }f  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine ; 

that  are  meek  will  God  guide  in  judgment,  and  such  as  are  gentle, 
tbem  will  he  learn  his  way.**”  Since  therefore  the  Scriptures  contain  a 
M  tnd  clear  account  of  Christian  try,  written  by  the  very  apostles  and 
^  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  homatly  delivered  down  to  us,  we  have 
pl^y  such  a  rule  for  our  foitii,  as  all  men,  in  all  cases,  are  ever  vat  sfied 
with;  nor  have  we  any  need  to  look  farther.  Yet  the  farther  we  look 
at)  other  pretended  rules,  the  more  we  8h4dl  be  Sdtislicd  with  what  we 
Iwve  already.  For  let  whaf  will  be  s  lid  against  Scripture,  as  not  being 
*  lufficient  rule,  it  must  be  a  sufficient  rule,  unless  there  be  some  other, 

•'John,  vii.  IT.'Ps.'Xtv.  8. 
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and  upon  a  fair  examination  it  will  evidently  appear  there  is  no  other.’ 
pp. 

To  pluck  out  the  core  of  Popery,  the  preacher  emjilovs  bU 
taleniN  h}(aiM>t  transubstantiatiuii. 

‘  Tran  substantiation  i  s  as  contrary  to  reason,  as  it  is  to  our  senses.  Thst 
a  human  body,  in  ict*  full  dimensions,  should  be  contained  in  the  ^locc  of 
an  inch  or  two,  is  surely  very  like  a  contradiction  ;  that  the  substance  sf 
bread  should  not  be  in  the  Sacrament,  where  they  own  all  the  properties 
of  bread  are;  and  that  the  substance  of  flesh  should  be  there,  and  not 
^  of  the  pmperttes  of  it  appear,  is  surely  absurd  ;  that  the  ^Try  same 
body  of  C  hrist,  which  is  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  Gsd, 
should  at  the  same  time  be  on  earth  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Priest  i  and 
that  there  should  be  several  thousands  of  tliose  bodies  upon  earth,  le 
many  hundred  of  miles  distance  from  one  another,  and  yet  all  those  br 
that  very  same  one  body  also:  these  are  such  notions,  us,  one  would 
suppose,  no  pe  rson,  in  his  sober  senses,  could  for  a  moment  tiiterraii.  K 
one  and  one  be  two,  then  one  body  of  Christ  here,  and  one  body  of 
C  hrist  there  make  two  bodies  of  Christ.  Put  is  not  this  absiml  ?  Hath 
Christ  two  bodies  ?  Is  it  the  propiTty  of  body  to  be  in  different  placn, 
at  one  and  the  same  moinent  ?  C'an  the  same  natural  body  be  here  and 
in  Rome,  in  London  and  at  Paris  at  the  same  time?  Can  a  mao bi 
at  many  thousand  miles  disunce  from  himself,  and  afterwards  come  sad 
meet  himself,  (as  two  of  their  pretended  real  bodies  of  Christ  often  do), 
and  then  pass  by  himself,  and  go  away  from  himself,  to  the  same  disissce 
he  was  at  b^  tore  ?  Con  he  in  one  place  be  standing  still,  in  another  br 
carried  oWng.  in  motion  and  not  in  motion  at  die  same  instant  ot 
time  ?  »  an  there  be  a  true  human  body  without  any  x  isible  member  OL 
such  a  boiiy  ?  Can  the  properties  and  qualities  of  any  substance  rcnuio 
whi'H  the  subtance  itself,  wherein  these  qualities  exist,  continues  not  the 
same,  but  is  changed  or  pretended  to  be  changed,  into  a  subject  totally 
different :  V.  an  the  shape  and  foim,  the  smell  and  taste  of  bread  and 
wine  remain,  without  any  subject,  wl  ercin  they  subsist  ? 

*  Well  do  the  Papists  direct  their  poor  people  to  profess  in  their  “  Eng* 
fish”  manual  of  prayers  before  the  mass,  l72o,  p.  409.  “  Herein  I 

utterly  renounce  the  judgment  of  my  senses,  and  all  human  understand* 
Ing.*  jip,  147-^149. 

\V  V  think,  however,  that  Mr.  S.  might  have  availed  himself 
ol  two  arguments  in  conhitation  of  this  tenet  which  he  has 
iiegieeied  ;  one,  suited  to  tiie  learned,  another  to  the  umllitude. 

1  11.*  language  in  which  our  Saviour  spoke,  instead  of  a  word 
eom‘Hpi. Oiling  with  our  Knglish  verb  si^niftes,  uses  the  sub* 
sfainive  verb  /a,  ami  calls  the  repix’sent  \t!ve  directly  hy  tbt 
nurm*  1 1  iho  thing  represented.  Thus  the  Land*  is  called  tkt 
I‘asso\er  ;  and  Lzekiel  says,  the  valley  of  dry  bonw  w 
ilio  whole  tiouse  of  Israel;  a  great  many  similar  instances 
nugh^  lx‘  added.  In  like  maimer,  the  bread  is  called  die  Lord’s 

hi  v»y - 1  nc  other  argumeut  is  Sannn’s,  who  displays  it  m  a 

h  v\v  ihe  i.  o.'t  :  tr’king  ;  not  even  a  miracle,  he  observes,  could 
estuhii:>h  the  ducliine  of  traiisuhstautiaiioii ;  for  a  niirafl®  j 
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must  appeal  to  our  senses,  which  transubstantiation  require^ 
^botllll  not  bo  received  in  evidence.  One  of  the  most  i>bvioiis 
remarks,  on  this  subiect,  appears  also  to  us  ainuuK  the  most 
ttpexceptionably  cofivinciii'^ :  the  phrases  ‘  1  aiu  the  Vine,' 
M  am  the  dix)r,’  must  be  decisive  witli  every  competent  un^* 
JeMaudin^.  ‘  , 

Mr.  S.’h  references  prove  satisfactorily,  that  divine  wondiip^ 
ill  its  strictest  sense,  was  enjoineil  to  be  paid  to  the 
Eucharist,  and  also  to  the  Crucifix,  and  other  bi^ages  : 

‘The  Catholics  say,  they  do  not  worship  images,  hut  only  Christ  and 
hit  Saints  by  these  images.  But  not  a  few  of  their  own  writers  own 
thej’  do  worship  images,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  worsl^  that  the^ 
pit  to  the  jxTSons,  wiiose  images  they  are.  And  for  the  Cross  parti- 
citHy,  in  their  public  offices,  tliey  expressly  declare  themselves  to  .adore 
it; and  in  plain  words,  petition  it  in  one  of  their  hymns,  “  to  give  increase 
of  price  to  the  righteous,  and  pardon  to  the  guilty.’*  But  had  they  no 
regard  to  the  image,  but  only  to  the  jK'rson  represented,  why  is  an  image  in 
m  place  looked  upon  to  have  so  much  more  power  and  virtue,  than 
4I  isiigu'  of  the  same  person  in  another  ?  Why  hath  that  of  our  Lady  of 
“  Loretto,*’  for  instance,  so  much  more  honour  done  ir,-than  that  of  our 
Udy  any  where  else  ^  We  own  the  council  of  “  Trent**  does  give  u 
ciation’that  no  divinity  be  ascribed  (o  images,  nor  any  trust  put  in  them  ; 
ifld  the  Heathens  gave  the  like  caution  often  with  respect  to  theirs  ;  but 
•Jw  nm*r  hinders  the  Scripture  from  conilemning  them  as  Idolaters. 
Aod  th(*  reason  is,  that  such  cautions  nt  ver  are,  or  can  be  obaerved  by 
'hf  multitude.  The  safest  way  therefore  would  be  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
iwlics  to  follow  the  example  of  good  King  Hezekiah,  who  “  brake  the 
angel,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  that  Moses  had  made, 
^  reduced  it  to  ashes,  because  the  Israelites  did  burn  incense  to  it.** 
He  rather  chose  to  destroy  this  memoiial  of  God’s  mercy  to  his  people 
ifl  the  Wilderness,  than  to  suffer  it  any  longer  to  be  abused  to  Idolatry.^ 
?p.lS‘2— 137. 

The  right  of  separation  from  a  corrupt  churcli,  and  conse* 
'^^uently  of  private  judgement,  is  maintained  with  manly  bold- 

*  ^^>re  a  man  to  separate  himself  from  every  Church  he  knows  on 
in  Older  to  obey  the  laws  of  Christ,  he  would  still  l>e  a  most  valua- 
^member  of  that  “  general  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  hrstbom,  that 
in  heaven.  For  what  Communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ? 
^  wh.it  .agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  Wherefore 
JjJiif  out  from  among  them  :  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
receive  you,  and  will  he  a  father  unto  you,  aod  ye  shall  be  ray  sons 
^ daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty.**  p.  366. 

shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  an  animated  passage 
Sermon  XV III. 

‘  Tbc  name  of  Papa  (which  signihea  Father)  or  Pope,  originally  be- 
to  Bishops  in  general,  and  sometimes  to  the  inferior  clergy. 
‘•?naa  of  Carthage  was  complimented  with  the  title  of  Pope,  by  Cor- 
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iHrlius  Bishop  of  Rome  !n  the  7th  century,  tlie  Roman  Prelates  began  \m 
take  this  title  to  thcmseUcs  ;  and  iii  the  1 1th  ccnlu.^,  the  pompous  titles 
of  •*  Mast  T5  of  the  world,  Popes,  or  universal  Fathers,*’  were  givm  to 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  ;  and  they  not  only  usurped  the  authority  of  lupreme 
arbiters  in  disputes  about  religion  or  C'hiirch  discipline,  but  they  assumed 
the  character  of  lords  of  the  universe,  arbiters  of  the  I’ate  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  and  supreme  mlers  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  **  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  !’*  Where  are  now  the  authority,  the  o^nilence,  and 
splendor  of  the  Papal  See  ?  Where  its  lerrito  ies  and  revenues  ?  How  ii 
it  dismembered,  and  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  !  It  was  full  of  p  tver 
and  dominion,  of  magnificence  a:.d  m.ijestv  !  Spiritual  pride  and  tyranny 
lodged  in  it ;  but  now  meanness  and  the  basest  servitude  :  its  silrcr  is 
become  dross!  Covered  with  insults  and  humiliations,  degraded  and  it. 
duced  almost  to  nothing  by  the  fraternity  of  the  despot  of  France,  tbV 
patron  of  justice  and  equity,  that  model  of  humanity,  that  friend  of  Uw, 
of  liberty,  and  religion,  his  Holiness  the  Pope*  drags  on  his  existence,  thf 
servile  tool  and  vassal  of  lit  naparte  !  Not  our  will,  but  thine,  O  God,  bf 
done !  Thou  employest  the  means  thou  jud^  est  best  to  accomplish  the 
counsels  and  puiiioses  of  thy  mind,  wise  and  just,  but  hidden,  in  the  womb 
of  futurity,  fiom  the  eye  of  mortals !  7  hou  orderest  all  things  according 
to  il.e  counsel  <  f  thy  will !  Great  and  man'elloiis  are  thy  works,  Lon! 
(fod  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints!” 
pp.  101 — lOd 

III  delivt'ving  oiir  verdict,  we  can  honestly  say  that  Mr.  S. 
has  performed  the  task,  wieeh  he  tliought  !U  to  prescribe  u* 
liiniself,  in  a  respectable  manner.  He  promised  notijiirg  new; 
he  h;ts  delivi'ied  noiliinp;  mean.  If  any  of  his  parishioner 
were  vorj^ing  toward  Home,  these  discourses  would  prubatilv 
save  them  from  the  idle  pilgrimage  ;  bnt  if  a  proselyting  z^al 
animated  the  preacher,  we  cannot  promise  him  much  success 
'I'o  aecomplisii  such  an  undertaking,  he  should  have  chosen 
htoader  erovuMl,  and  eontrasunl  the  C'luiich  of  Home,  its  fun¬ 
damental  impostures  and  incomparable  ahsiinlitie.s,  not  with 
the  ('hurch  of  FnglamL  or  any  other  paiiicnlar  Chinch,  hut 
with  the  explicit  testimony  and  noble  sirnpHcitv  of  apostolic 
I'hristiauity. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  S.  did  not  perceive  that  he 
arguing  like  an  Iiidey)t  n  lt*nt,  on  Matt,  xviii.  17.  ;  if  private 
admonition  be  rejected,  the  author  sav>,  ‘  1VI1  the  Chiirch. 
not  the  univcTNal  ChnrchjSurely  ,thr(nighoul  all  the  world, but 
the  |>articnlar  one  we  h(4ii  belong  to.’  p.  b8. 

Wo.  are  grieved  that  oiir  author  should  contend  with  Fi* 
iholics,  on  the  authority  of  what  ei*lier  our  Old  or  New  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  affirms,  and  on  the  puneination  ofthf 
Greek  text.  W’e  also  think  that  he  Jias  totally  mistaken  the 
jneaidng  of  his  text,  in  the  Sermon  against  Purgatory,  I 
iii.  15.  “  He  sluiil  be  saved  so  as  by  Fire.”  Should  he 
have  seized  this  opportunity  to  subvert  tlic  grand  foundation 
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of  Roini*,  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ?  and  exhibited  th^ 
nud’iessof  that  folly  which  builds  with  the  one  iiaud,  charging 
ti$  to  believe  the  Church  infallit)le,  because  the  scriptures 
Jfchircit;  but  ^ulls  down  with  the  other,  by  aiRrming  that 
v»c  have  no  ground  to  believe  the  scriptures  frui*,  except 
the  t'sainouy  of  this  infallible  Church.  Above  all,  we  regret 
that  Mr.  S.  has  not  laboured  more  earnestly  in  evc'ry  sennoii 
to  render  his  hearers  gefiuine  (lirisiians,  h\'  enlling  them  to  a 
pe-sonal  faith  in  the  Kedeeiner,  ami  a  vital  experience  of  the 
Divine  induence  of  revelation  on  their  he.o'ts,  as  essential  ami 
aloite  ertectual  to  tlieir  salvatio!i.  Hv  this  evangelical  spirit, 
tipe  hrst  reformers  shook  Rome  to  its  eentiv.  The  decline 
of  this  spirit  among  their  successors,  suspended  the  victories 
of  the  reformation,  and  lost  |)art  of  its  conquests.  'The  spirit 
ofiini>ostnre.  by  which  Antichrist  pretmuls  to  suspend  tint  sjiIvh- 
tion  of  men  on  the  performance  of  certain  rites,  by  a  ci^rlaiii 
order  of  men,  is  that  “  Wicked  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy 
by  thes|)irit  of  his  mouth,” — the  testimony  of  the  scripture,-^ 
and  “  consume  hy  the  brightness  of  his  coining,” — the  muni. 
tMUtion  of  his  person  and  religion  in  their  genuine  glory'.  < 

.\rt  V.  Antiquities  HisloruaU  Architectural y  Chorographicaly  and  Itine* 
rsrify  in  Nottinghamshire  and  the  Adjacent  Counties  :  Comprising  the 
Histories  of  Southwell  (the  Ad  Pontem)  and  of  Newark  < ihc  Sid^ 
Macester,of  the  Romans  >.  Intcrsl)'er8ed  with  Biogrwhical  Sketches, 
aid  profusely  embellished  with  Engravings.  In  Four  .'‘'arts.  By. 
William  Dickinson)  Esq.-— Paits  I.  II.  and  III.  separate;  4to.  bda. 
Price  15s.  each.  pp.  513.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1801,  1803#  180G.  . 

JHAT  “  Camden,  the  Father  of  Antiquities,  is  implicitly 
followed,  in  every  thing,  by  all  his  blind  progimy,”  is  one 
of  til 'se  passages,  of  a  less  baneful  and  malicious  tendency 
indeed,  iliau  many  others,  which  leave  an  indelible  blot  on 
tbe  pages  of  Gilibon.  He  says  it  mendy  for  llie  sake  of 
'aying  a  smart  ami  severe  thing  ;  as  it  did  not  much  concern 
Him  that  truth  and  candour  might  he  violated  by  such  an  ex¬ 
ploit  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  this  younger  sister 
of  history,  though  she  may  often  be  a  little  fanciful,  is  daily 
unravelling  some  thread,  which  her  impatient  senior  will  not 
'rail  to  disentangle,  or  liolding  up  a  lamp  to  the  lahourg  of 
x:i(Mice. 

There  are  not  two  places,  perliaps,  in  the  whole  island, 
Q*ore  deserving  the  notice  of  an  antiquary,  tliaii  Southwell 
«Ki  Newark  :  tlic  former,  as  intimately  connected,  in  its 
[ouiidaiion,  with  York  Cathedral ;  and  the  latter,  as  a  cele- 
.station  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most  memorablu 
•^eiies  of  our  own  unhappy  civil  wars. 

'^iiiiiwell  Cliurch,  of  which  there  is  a  ueat  light  cugraving, 
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l>y  Coc»kt%  a^>^X"nr^  to  l>e  sad  patch-work  of  inrtin^nioni 
arclntectiire  ill  ildVeieot  ages,  "rhe  more  ancient  part,  wbick 
is  of  tin*  Saxt’tf  Order,  wju  Inidt,  according  to  tradition,  iu  the 
reign 'of  Harold,  the  last  «.f  the  Saxon  Dynastv*  Idie  choir 
ieems  to  tiHNC  Ikch  completed  in  the  time  of  Kdwurd  III, 
;is  \9  teMihed  i>v  many  protane  compliments  to  hin  and  the 
Black  l^rincc,  in  stone  and  curious  carving.'  Accordim*  to 
some  beautiful  pl..u*s  of  arches,  Nvindows,  ckc.  the  chapter* 
house  is  n  wonderful  building;  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Florid  Gothic.  It  is  reasonably  supposed  to  Im*  of  the  age  of 
tjic  last  Henries,  and  a  monument,  in  its  decoratiom,  of 
WoUey’s  magnit  cencc.  I'lie  suhiect,  indeed,  of  ancitMtt  ar. 
rhitreture,  is  that  which  the  author  seec.is  best  to  nnderstaiid 
and  most  to  rclisli.  Beside  a  long  dissertation,  purposely  oo 
this  suh  ect,  in  front  of  the  work,  half  Mr.  D.’s  occasioiiil 
discussions  ndaie  to  this  favourite  study. 

VV'c  think  liis  comment  on  a  curious  liicroglyphic  in  tlih 
church,  very  natural  ;  and  wonder  that  W'arhurton  sliouki  be 
so  much  at  a  loss  to  explain  \*. 

*  The  itonc,  on  tvliich  is  this  curious  piece  of  sculpture,  is  about  thwu- 
feet  in  h  ntnh,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth  {:  forms  the  he  d  of  the 
door-way  leading  to  the  stair-casie  of  the  large  tower,  where  th.  Mis  are 
htme.  Thifl  is  on"*  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  building,  and  there  can  ke 
no’  Tnabt  but  the  s  rulpture  is,  at  least,  oo  *v  1  with  the  wall.  In  which  It  is 
iasened^if  not  older.  Its  ptcul  ar  antiqui*  app‘arance,  and  the  vrt-y  un- 
corpnion  rudeness  of  the  execution,  an  -'sted  the  att»“ntton  of  Warburton# 
on  his  visit  to  'outliwell  b.  tn  •*  imntioni;  ,  and  on  a  supposition  that  the 
device  in  ouestion  was  some  i.icroglyphical  representation,  intimately  con* 
nccU'd  wiui  the  early  fortunes  of  the  church,  he  sp'.nt  iiiuc'  time  in  at¬ 
tempting,  an  int'M^retation  of  it,  but  without  satisfaction  to  himself. 
Aftci  this,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  presumption  to  hazard  a  ’onjecture, 
respecting  its  meaning  ;  but  the  group  of  figures  stH'm  to  suggest  a  vety 
simple  and  obvious  one  At  one  end,  a  lamb  is  confining  the  head  of  a 
lion,  whose  t<*nh  a  man  is  drawing  :  at  the  other,  an  angel  is  fubdsing 
an  immense  dragon  n  the  language  of  scripture,  Christ  is  typibed  by 
a  h  9  as  the  (hwil  is  by  a  dr»  on.  I  would,  thi*refore,  alluding  to  two 
well  known  pa»s,i  es  in  the  §*€0  d  wi  tings,  ‘xplain  this  mystical  piece  ot 
sculpture  in  t'  e  following  m  nrKT.— Mr  firotfciion  of  tht 
Damrl  wtis  c^U  to  tn'ereomt  the  Itortt  and  ^lichael  tfu  derii*  pp 

Mr.  I).  suiipt^t's  ii  ro  he  one  of  the  ear.iesl  spccinitn.‘»  of 
Saxon  hculpiurc  ill  tlu‘ kmg  mm  ;  and  to  have  been  a  part  ol 
lUs^ongiiml  i  hiircli  cn'c»ctl  by  Baiili*.  us. 

'I'tic  other  ni  mnments,  and  the  tedious  catalogue 
rial  benrincs  though  MjfHcumt.y  cur*oiw  to  jmtii^uttrtc*** 
deacnhcil  :n  a  munner  that  evinces  Mr.  D.’s  pt  rsevcrai»cc» 
wc  slnll  p«>s  withani  ndiH  tance,  frem  respect  to  our  reatlcti* 

At  t!ic  iMid  '  f  ilu*  tir>»  part,  there  is  a  judicioua 
Roman  )x>ads,  from  Hutee  ami  Gtiuscnnte  (Leicester  and  Statu- 
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1|  torti)  to  Lincoln^  or  Lindum;  and  from  thence  through 
i!  (Doncuiiter)  to  Eboracum  (York).  This  is  dk  wry 

I  portion  of  the  work,  and  the  many  tiecessary  oonjecturcf 

I  tt,  are  as  clearly  and  judiciously  siipoortud,  as  aiv 

iltat  v«c  romemlicr  to  have  seen.  VV"e  are  inclined  to  think 
!  Mr.  1).’*  argil iiienis  suihcient  to  prove,  that  his  favourite 
j  liuutiivvell,  and  not  Newark,  is  the  Ad  Pontcni  of  the 

i  Romans. 

I  Tlie  Si‘cond  Part  is  chielly  taken  np  with  the  Founders, 

I  Ik'iiefacTor>,  and  Patrons  of  tiie  church  of  Soutlivveil,  which 
I  prrhaps  will  not  be  very  amusing  to  those  vv1k>  neither  enjoy 
I  abcm^fice  nor  occupy  a  stall  in  it.  / 

J  Sout'ivvell  in  Notiingliainshirc,  and  Kippon  in  Yorkshire, 
ire  tlu*  only  churches  in  Kngland  which  are  both  pari>chial 
ami  coliegiate  at  tliis  day.  V  Jsouthwell  was  once  the  residence 
1)1  the  Arehbishops  of  York,  \vIk>  are  still  the  jiaironiK 
There  are,  as  usual,  many  long  tables  of  ^>€»digrce,  which 
will  doubtless  gratiiv  some  of  the  author’s  frien  is.  At  page 
lh5,  we  tiiivl  ins  own,  whicb  seems  fairly  verified.  By  mar* 
rii^e  of  an  belress  of  the  Bacon  family,  about  a  century  ago, 
observe  that  be  readies  to  the  time  of  the  Con(juert)r* 
Did  this  is  as  high  as  even  an  Antiquary  is  commonly  disposed 
U)  ^o;  whether  any  of  tins  lineage  Itad  any  merit  beyond  |l«At 
af  being  the  child  of  one  person,  and  the  parent  of  oihersi 
till  Mr.  1).  illiistratiHl  the  family  hy  his  aiitiquariaii  nrsearchet, 
vw  constat. 

AmouL'  the  incumbents  of  Kyam,  we  find  the  venendile 
natnv'  of  Mompesson.  He  was  rector  during  that  dreadful 
viiitation  of  Ihovidence,  the  great  plague. 

*  When  Hrst  the  plicae  broke  out  in  this  parish,  Mr.  Mompesson  Wfoie 
to  the  then  Earl  of  Devonshire  n^sidiog  at  Chatsworth,  stating  that  hi 
Jiought  he  could  prevail  upon  his  parisiiioners  to  coniine  thcmfelvet  within 
the  limits  of  the  village,  it  the  surrounding  country  would  supply  then 
with  necessaries,  to  be  left  in  appointed  places.  The  proposal  was  punCf 
tudiy  complied  with,  and  though  the  pest  lence  became  fatal  beyond 
Itscripiion,  not  a  single  inhabiunt  attempted  to  pass  the  deathful  bouut 
hnes  of  the  village.  Thus,  ‘^y  the  influence  of  this  exemplary  nun  opc* 
■'^ng  on  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  affectionate  parishioners,  the 
of  the  county  of  Derby  wholly  escaped  the  plague,  though  it  raged  in 
tjtm  for  seven  months.  Dr.  Mead,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book  oo 
poisons,  has  recorded  the  prudence  and  perseverance  of  the  rector  of  Kyam. 
He  died  in  I70s  In  the  summer  of  1757  five  persons  were  digging  on 
'beheath  above  Eyam,  where  had  been  the  burying  place  of  the  parish 
Isriog  the  plague,  when  they  were  seized  with  putrki  fevers  and  three  of 
died.  The  infection  became  mortal  to  mMiy  of  the  inhabitams. 
Vid.  Gent.  Mag.  for  April  1801.*  p..  185. 

To  sobstontiate  our  charge  of  much  irrelevant  matter, 
•necitlly  biography,  and  that  of  cimrueteri  t  xtremelv  well 
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known  before,  we  reniurk,  that,  (p.  228)  there  are  thirfetil 
crowded  papes  of  small  type  about  Cardinal  Wolse'*j''n  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  as  a  benefactor  to  the  churtii  of  Souths 
well.  W^tlo  not  include  in  this  charpi*,  however,  the  insertion 
of  a  nieinoir  of  Dr.  Ralph  Heathcote,  well  k!>own  in  the 
Middleionian  controver'iy  on  the  Miraculous  Powers  iic, 
Ainonp’tlie  epitaj)hs,  w  hich  are  not  so  tediously  abundant 
ill  this  work  as  in  many  of  the  same  class,  we  find  a  qniint 
piece  of  ilopgrel,  whicli  has  the  merit  however,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson’s  rule,  of  preserving  the  name.  < 

<  Here  lies  William  Burnell,  Ksquirc,  intorr’d, 

On  whom  th’  Almightie  blessings  greate  conferrM,  ■ 

♦  #  «  ♦ 

He  married  of -the  CorJall’s  familie 

Eli/aU'th  by  name:  had  progenie  »  •'t 

Sonnes;  Willirm,  Edward,  John,  Lawrance,  Thomas, 

Eraunccs  and  Robert  ;  seaven  their  number  was  (p.  306.) 

and  so  on  for  his  ilanphtors,  and  whom  'they  married,  till 
we  have  the  whoh'  familv  history. 

Tlic  history  of  Newark  bt  gins  at  the  third  part,  or  first 
pait  of  the  2nil  volume.  It  consists  of  the  ancient  history'  of 
the  town,  from  its  supposed  foundation  by  tiie  Romans  to  tite 
year  1603,  the  last  of  Elizabeth — the  modern  history,  from  the 
accession  of  the  Stewarts  to  the  present  time — Au  account 
of  its  religious  and  cleeinosynarv  foundations — A  description 
of  its  anticpiities,  and  a  caiaiogue  of  patrons,  &c. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  present  bridge,  over  which 
is  tlie  great  North  Road,  the  foundations  of  a  more  ancient 
one  have  lately  been  discovered  ;  and  tliis  discovery,  in  the 
haiids  of  our  auihor,  is  also  made  the  foundation  of  a  hypo- 
ihcsi«.for  t.etcrniini  ig  the  Roniaii  way  a  Lo)uJiuo  ad  Lindirm  ; 
and  for  proving  tiiat  Southwell  is  the  Ad  Pontnn.  In  advanc¬ 
ing  his  ihcorv,  however  plausible,  we  had  expeeie<l  somewhat 
less  confidence  both  of  assertion  and  of  conclnamn.  In  this 
Riwt,  Mr.  D.  ifitrodiiees  fr<»m  MS.  a  curious  historical  account 
of  the  ( ivil  war  betw  een  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  compiled, 
it  should  seem,  about  a  c  entury  ago.  It  mentions  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Strafibnl  warning  the  king  in  a  dream,  while 
he  lay  at  •  D.iventiy,  not  to  the  army  of  Fairfax;  the 

king  was  irresolute,  hut  alter  two  days  c'f  fa^al  delay,  com* 
menced  his  march  northward;  he  was  overtaken,  and  the  tie- 
leai  at  Nasehy.  followed.  Mr.  I),  very  prudently  declin^ 
vouching  for  this  or  any  pan  of  Mie  n.irrative.  All  that  n 
important,  nearly,  in  the  Instorv  of  Newark,  is  already  tatnilwt 
to  the  nuidcis  ot  English  hiitorv,  es|>ecially  that  rronhlnti^ 
|)Ciiod  of  It  to  which  this  doc niitetit  refers.  Mr.-D.  apologize 
lor  iiuroducing  so  much  that  is  well  known  in  the  national 
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liljttriwi  as  being  necessary  to  compU'te,  am!  at  the  same  time 
I  {pdiversity,  his  laborious  work.  \%  to  the  of  m  ‘vors'^  alter- 
'and  members  ot'  parlinmem,  they  are  necessarv,  ac¬ 
ceding  ^o  established  custom,  an  \  th  refure  it  would  he 
itmird  to  complain  of  them.  The  gri^at-gun,  S'rrct  ipx^ 

however,  which  makes  a  cou'^picuous  hgure,  both  hi  the 
tieije  and  surrend<‘r  of  Newark,  might  fairly  claim  a  more 
honeur'hle  memorial. 

luToald  hardly  be  an  act  of  justice,  either  to  the  author, 

Of  thr  public,  to  give  a  linai  opinion  of  his  work  at  prestmt. 

We  suspend  our  farther  judgeiueut  till  the  remaininjj  fourth 
pirtis  produced.  The  author  neod  not  have  published  in  this 
lukw.  rd  wav,  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  parts;  for  his  industry, 
Ifirning,  atid  sense,  are  manifest,  notwithstanding  some  occa- 
jional  slips.  Among  several  instances  of  careless  writing, 
weraiition  him,  that,  “  to  ojfer  a  posfulatuvi^''  is  a  sad  solecism  ; 
a!)(i  tliat  such  an  expn'ssion  as,  the  advent  id'  the  Romans — 
Ihe  (idvertf  of  the  Normans,  ike.  is  not  only  quaint,  but  of¬ 
fensive,  because  the  term  has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
nitricted  to  a  sublime  <ivcnt,  which  ought  not  to  be  forced 
npon  the  mind  in  conneeiion  vvith  trivial  subjects. 

A  •  considerable  number  of  engravings  are  introduced,  of 
which  the  subjects  are  well-chosen,  and  The  execution  is 
highly  respectable. 

.Art  VI.  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theoi'^tf  end  Pulpit  Eloquence  By 
ihe  late  George  Campbell,  D.D.  F.K.S.  Ed.  Pnncifia.  of  Mari  sc  hid 
Collefc,  Aberdeen,  bvo.  pp.  5i2.  Price  98.  Cadcll  and  Davies* 
1807.  • 

’  •  ( 

yilK  Scholastic  divinity  which  so  much  prevailed  before* 
the  relonnation,  awse  from  applying  the  Aristotelian  mode 
''f reasoning  and  disputation,  to.tbeological  subjects.  'Popics 
ot  debate  were  discovered  in  all  the  principles  of  natural  and 

i^vealed  religion  ;  and  the  number  of  such  topics  was  infinite* 
ly  enlarged,  uy  the  cumbroti>  additions  wdiich  the  progressive  * 
citrruption  of  the  church  had  aiuc  leJ  to  the  simplicity  of 
U)c gospel.  Tlic  analytics  of  f^te  Stigyrite,  if  thev  did  not’ 
«Wi*iiO  the  range  of  science,  gave  scope  to  the  ingeuu  ty  of 
wphistry;  taught  the  ciiauipions  of  opjxisn  g  sects,  (for  evetj 
’JiechurcM  of  Home  nad  itsseits)  all  tnemceties  f>f  dehuition 
the  subtleties  of  arg  iinentation  ;  and  byercatmg  innimie* 
distinctions-  without  ditfereoces,  fun>ished  trieni  with 
<  f  ambidexter  weapons,  by  wnich  they  couUl  oppugn  or 
voW  at  plcacure.  Hence  arose  the  synetnatic  tlieologv,  or 
tfuologicx  of  the  schools ;  the  baneful  inHuence  of 
was  partict4aiiy  displayed  in  the  usual  manner  of  con- 
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ducting  religious  investigations.  It  was  not  tlien  mia|i(ined 
that  the  business  of  arrangement  and  classibcation,  in  all  tltc 
departments  of  moral  and  physical  scMcMice,  ought  to  be  the 
last  rt^iilt  (d*  iiupiiries  ;  that  /Vic/.v or should  in  the  first 
place  Ixi  well  ascertiiiijcd,  and  afterwards  regularly  luetho- 
(li'<Ml  :  hut  sv>leius  were  previously  formed,  anct  the  object 
to  which  all  suhsecpient  .speeniaiions  were  directed,  was  to 
elucidate  and  t ontirm  them.  I'lie  sacred  volume  was  studied 
hy  the  tlieoh'g  an,  and  the  ajipearances  of  nature  by  the 
philosoplu  r,  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  tliines, 
as  to  conlirm  some  theory  which  thr  ingenuity  of  the  in- 
ejuirt  r  had  previously  constracied.  It  is  not  sni  prising  there, 
mre,  that  this  pndisposltton  should  materiull}  alTeet  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  he  received,  and  tlu*  consequent  opinions  he  adopted; 
or  that  while  he  was  stating  the  result  of  his  investigation, 
the  aetiiai  complexion  of  lacts  should  uudergo  coiisiiierable 
ehange- 

'rhe.  revival  of  literature  exerted  its  salutary’  intluenoe, 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  syllogistic 
system  as  a  process  of  inquiry’,  and  for  establishing  the  me¬ 
thod  of  induction.  Tlie  rapid  improvement  in  physical  sci- 
ciu'c,  which  soon  took  place,  might  have  convinced  ’licologians 
that  an  obvious  anah  gv  subsisted  between  the  succcs.^ul  mode 
of  inve;  t’gating  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  proper  way 
of  receiving'  the  stale  me  ills  of  revelation.  Hut  still  human  au¬ 
thority  maitiiained  too  nuichsway’  in  the  “  bools  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  the  student  (»f  theology,  it  was  held,  must  not  first 
dire' t  hi**  attention  to  the  oraches  of  tnifl^,  and  then  dciiiice 
fia*  himself  his  own  system  ;  but  he  most  he  acqna»nted  with 
xhv  Jmf it u/ionrs  o(  (\iivin,  or  the  1  htvlofria  LimiH^rch^KYw. 

ulM  of  Orm;,  or  the  expositions  of  fiunwf  and  Pearson  ; 
mid  then  die  scrijitiircs  must  ih*  read  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  series  of  notions  which  he  hml  formed,  ami  which  would 
be  lonserrati’ft  in  his  estimation  by  the  v<‘nerable  authority 
of  his  giiitk*s. 

Jti  thttsi‘ remarks  we  inteml  no  undue  refleetion  on  systems 
and  (xnnpendiiiins  of  tlmolngy  ;  wc  wish  to  regulate  their 
use,  not  to  controvert  their  utility  ;  and  in  these.  sentiiTwmts 
w**  lmv«^  been  coniinned  by  the  ingenious  Ix'ctures  of  Princi¬ 
pal  C'ampi>ell  which  aiv  now  liefore  iis.  'I’he  same  acuteness 
of  perHMr.\tion,  energy  c»f  tlmiight,  and  Inmitiousness  of  style, 
which  clinr«u  terise  all  his  writings,  may  be  traced  in  every  |>art 
rrt  this  posthnniouH  volume.  ;  though  it  would  probably  have 
u)jpeared  witii  fewer  iniperfertioiis,  had  if  received  the.  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  author's  final  revision.  If  the  Kditor,  indeed, 
had  ciirtaileil  it  in  sonic  instances,  the  work  would  hare  lost 
none  of  its  merit.  Wc  particularly’  allude  to  the  contimia! 
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repetition,  at  the  he^iniiing  of  each  lecture,  of  the  leading  auci 
eren  the  subordinate  pi  iiicip(e,s  of  division  and  arrangement. 
Such  repetitions  might  be  proper  enough  in  th«*  divinity  liali, 
when  the  prelections  were  ilelivered  ;  but  in  a  printed  volume, 
they  ar  •  a  constant  reproach  mi  the  memorv  of  the  reader.  • 
The  first  four  lectures  arc  introductory,  and  appear  to  have 
l)cen  ihe  Doctor’s  pri  legomtnu  to  Ins  cmirse  of  theological 
iM>truction.  'rin‘»r  suhjeets  are,  I.  ’fhe  Siu’m'c  ot  theologtf  and 
its  sneud  bvanchts.  II.  The  practical  part  of  flic  theological 
professions  or  the  dutiis  i,f  the  fuistoral  office.  III.  In  u'hat  min’- 
mr  tki'  h ranches  iff  theolo^i/  (ni^ht  to  be  treated:  and  IV.  The 
conduct  which  Students  of  Diviniy  ought  to  pursue.  I r  may  be 
prouer  to  intimate  that  many  hints  and  suggestions,  in  ihe 
l;ist  lecture,  have  a  peculiar  local  reference. 

I'he  lectures  on  systematie  theology  ;uc  six  in  mnnbe. 
rhe  first  is  on  the  study  of  Ifatural  Religion  and  tJic  Kvidenevs 
nf  Christianity.  At  tne  CiHimiencement  of  this  lecture,  tltc 
importanoe  of  for  ning  iinvt  ainl  i  iniipr^  hensive  vk'w*<  of  the 
Nfhole  niiige  of  tht'olog  oal  seience,  is  well  ilhistnu^ :  the 
tjntir  »  paragi'aph,  Ihrw  ver,  is  a  ri  petitioii  almost  x>erhotim  of 
what  oecurs  iii  one  of  the  in^rodnet  ry  (lis<^oursi*s.  On  the 
Minject  of  Natural  Religion,  Dr.  C.  affirms,  that  tix?  scTipiurcs 
pre-snppose  that  to  “a  certain  clegn’o,  the  knowledgi*  «)f  the 
divLfie  attributes  and  of  heliian  obligations,  is  iliscoverablc 
l>y  the  light  of  nature.”  p.  S5.  Thougli  we  tliink  that  there 
•tre  sufficient  indicatious  of  a  supreme  and  intelligent ;  first 
cause,  in  the  arraugements  ot  the  Universe,  Uiis  asseriioti  wil) 
not  iiivaridate  tin*  opinion,  that  iimii  never- di<l  atlaiit  just 
i(ii*as  of  a  Divine  Being,  by  the  miass  st  d  energies  of  his 
own  mind.  In  this  inquiry  the  mere  qu‘»stii>n  of  fact ^  is  to  l>o 
iiivestioared  ;  ami  though  we  would  not,  on  such  a  suhji'ct, 
.idva  lee  our  sentiments  with  eonfideut  decision,  wo.  think .diat 
the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  coiieerniag  the  Divine  ex¬ 
istence.  and  perfections,  attained  by  those  who  never  enjoy-* 
ed  the  “  li\'<dv  oracles”  of  inspiration,  may  be  moat  satis. 
faeuirily  a<*countcd  for,  by  deriving  it  from  oral  tradition  ; 
nf  whieii  tin*  origin  nviy  be  traced  to  i  in  medi  ate  com  muni  ca« 
tioirs  kfoiii  heaven,  and  the  progressive  deterioration  may 
he  referred  to  a  vari»*ty  of  assigt^ahle  causes. 

One  of  tJie  many  points  ol  analogy  subsisting  between 
iiHMiral  and  reveided  religion,  is  forcibly  stated  by  tlie  ieunted 
Professor  in  »his  lecture. 

‘  The  most  profound  philosopher  will  be  the  most  leady  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  t  ere  are  phenomena  in  nature  for  which  he  cannot  account, 
•tini  that  divine,  whatever  be  his  attainments,  hath  more  arrog:inco  than 
either  knowledge  or  wisdom,  who  will  not  admit  that  tiYca*  are  nuny 
X'xu  UTicriptvre  which  he  cannot  explain.-— Lf  God  U  pJeaK'dlto  addrett 
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U8  in  two  different  lah|^agcs,  neither  of  which  i«  without  its  difficulties, 
we  may  find  considcrabl*  ..ssisfinoe  in  comparing  both’  for  removin^jthc 
dithcultics  of  each.'  pp.  87,  ss.  '  • 

i)i\  the  nidi  Piet'S  of  (  hristian’.ty,  thcro  nre  ninny  obsenra- 
tioiis  which  happily  c\CMn])lify *l)r.  C.’s  host  manner  of  reason¬ 
ing,  in  whioli  the  cloarosi  argumentation  is  stated  in  u  per- 
hpicuoiis  and  nervous  style.  'Tlie  views  lie  entertainovi  of 
the  just  order  of  theological  stmlies,  are  fully  developed  in 
t!n‘  fir>t  leetnre,  aiid  deserve  the  attention  of  all  inipiirers  into 
religions  truth. 

'  “  It  is,”  he  observes,  “  by  far  the  too  general  cry,  ‘  Read  com¬ 
mentators,  sys'ematists,  paraphrasts,  conirovertists,  demonstrations,  con¬ 
futations,  apologies,  and  ten  thousand  ot!  er  such  like  ;*  but  I  should  think 
the  most  import  int  advice  to  be  ‘  Devoutly  study  the  Scriptures  them- 
aelves,  if  you  would  understand  their  doctrine  in  singleness  of  heart.' 
Get  acquainted  with  the  sacred  history  in  all  its  parts,  Jewish,  canonical, 
eccleriastic.  Study  the  •^acred  languages,  obsen  e  the  peculiarities  of  their 
diction.  Attend  to  the  idiom  of  the  liobrew  and  of  the  ancient  Greek 
translation,  between  which  and  the  styl»*  of  the  New  i  cstament,  there  is  a 
great  affinity.  Study  tlie  Jew  ish  and  ancient  customs,  polity,  laws,  cere¬ 
monies,  Institutions,  manners,  and  with  he  help  of  some  knowledge  in 
natural  theology  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  you  will  have 
gtound  to  believe,  ih.it  with  tlie  blessing  of  God,  ye  shall  in  a  great 
measure  serve  as  commentators,  conirovertists,  systemalihts,  and  in  short, 
every  thing  to  yourselves.  Without  these  helps,  you  are  but  bewildered 
and  lost  in  the  chaos  of  contradictory  comr.ients  and  opposite  opinions. 
On  tlie  contrary,  overlooking  all  cavils  for  a  time,  puisuc  the  track  now 
pointed  out,  and  as  the  light  from  its  genuine  sources  above  mentioned 
breaks  in  upon  you,  the  objections  like  the  shades  of  night  will  vanish 
of  themselves.  Many  of  those  objections  you  will  discover  to  be  founded 
in  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  of  the  natun*  of  evidence,  miinyf  in 
sn  i^noranic  of  that  •whi  n  is  the  subject  of  debate^  the  genius y  the  doctrine y 
the  jirecef.ts  of  revelation,^  pp.  P9,  101. 

W  e  an*  pcrsiiadeil  that  these  observations  are  a  true  ex¬ 
position  of  ihe  origin  of  scejiticism  in  genenil,  and  ot  a 
thousand  controviTsies  on  topics  <  f  minor  importance.  An 
authority  [raramount  to  all  others  has  assigned  the  same  cause, 
Ve  ilo  err — not  knowing  the  Scriptures.” 

'f  ile  general  i  rinciples  that  arc  advanced  in  the  extract 
Wi'hare  now  ni.ule,  are  more  fullv  idiistrated  in  the  second 
Ici'ture.  ('oPimeniing  with  some  » (‘marks  on  the  Christian 
sy.^tem,  it  recommends  the  stiut  i  f  the  Ncriptiir<  s  in  the  first 
place,  aiui  afu’rua  ds  the  occa.*^  o  .i)  coirjulfaimn  ot  com- 
mentarit  s  ami  systems.  7'he  sufiicit  rAy  of  Scriptitre  is  the 
1m  is  on  wiiiih  .ill  the  reasonings  are  loumicd  ;  and  we  could 
wish  liie  conviction  of  iliis  fact  to  be  impressively  tixeii  in  the 
nnmls  of  ifieologicai  .students,  and  deeply  inter>voven  in  all 
tlu  ir  habits  of  inve.stigation.  I'hus  qualiticd  to  becomst  the 
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%?\ |)Osi lei's  of  tniUi,,  tlWir  vindication  of  its  HUtliority  would 
result  from  an  iminiate  aeepiaioiance  ^v]th  its  own  intrinsic  ex- 
celleneo,  the  harmony  of  its  Vloeirines,  and  the  purilv  rt'  its 
laws.  I'hey  would  fiot  attaeli  the  'janetions  tind  ciiaraclers  of 
r/velati  »n  to  the  decisions  of  men,  but  illscardin!^  the  excre 
.secnees  whicli  are  of  hiimati  oriixin  from  the  w'<‘ll  |)rofK)rtio!ied 
system  of  pure  ’uspiration,  th('y  wnubi  invariably  r\*<^ard  witli 
nnsiispectiie^  conlidenee,  the  wonls  which  are  “  spirit  and 
life,”  which  alone  “  make  wise  inro  siilviition.”  » 

'The  M/Vr/ lecture  offers  some  direetions  concernire^  the  exa- 
mhation  of  the  ScripturtSy  and  x\\e  formation  of  an  abstract  of 
the  (locfrivc  of  hoh/ writ.  The  learnetl  professor  reeommends 
Sinccritijy  IfnmUitV-,  and  Patience,  as  indispensiihly  n‘<]uisite 
for  the  successful  study  of  the  siicred  orach's.  The  princi¬ 
ples  on  whicli  a  com|)endium  of  sacred  truth  shoctid  bs! 
founded,  are  stated  w’ith  perspicuity  and  candour.  On  this 
subject,  we  could  not  expect  a  detail  of  the  Author’s  own 
sentiments  on  many  of  the  controverted  topics  of  divinity : 
nor  indeed  is  there  any  ihinu;  in  the  volume  before  u»,  from 
which  we  could  decisively  infer  ins  precise  views.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  lectures  is,  n<)l  so  much  to  teach  a  student  of  theo¬ 
logy  what  he  should  find  in  Scripture,  as  how  he  should  seek  ; 
on  what  data  his  speculations  sl  oiild  proceed,  and  in  what 
manner  the  results  of  those  s|)erulations  should  be  arranged 
for  the  pnq)ose  of  communication  to  others.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  lecture,  we  find  an  ingenious  specimen  of 
bil)li<*al  criticism,  for  w’hicli  we  are  obliged  to  the  Kditor,  upon 
a  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  TUc  fourth  and  Jifth 
lectures  coulinne  those  inquiries  which  are  conunenerd  in  the 
third  ;  and  licre  directions  are  olTered  for  forming  a  s\steni  of 
C'lnistiaii  IVIoralily.  On  the  subject  of  polemic  thiologj/, 
J)r.  (\  directs  his  pupils  how  to  form  just  views  of  the  com¬ 
parative  importance  of  the  various  controversy's  by  which 
the  religions  world  has  Ix'cn  agitated.  Wliat  value  the  learn¬ 
ed  Principal  set  upon  many  ot  the  topics  of  controversy  in 
modern  tunes,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following  (pioUtion  ; 
and  though  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  nil  those  contro¬ 
versies,  to  which  he  alludes,  were  unimportant,  or  iinintelligi- 
blc,  or  merely  verbal,  we  think  the  passage  well  deserves  tne 
attention  of  persons,  who  are  disposed  to  identify  ('iir.stianity 
itself  with  the  pCi  uliar  sentiments  and  practices  which  they 
consider  as  of  infinite  cons^*c|uence. 

•  As  to  the  numerous  controversies  which  have  In  former  ages  made  a 
noise  in  the  church,  and  are  now  extinct-^it  is  enough  with  regard  to 
tliese,  to  know  what  church-history  hath  recorded  concerning  their  rise, 
progress,  and  decline,  concerning  the  quibbles  and  phrases  Tfor  cuii 
rarely  call  them  principles;  which  have  afforded  the  chief  matter  of  their 
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iltrrcation.  T  do  not  sprak  in  tM*  manner  as  if  al!  our  modern  controtpr* 
jici  wiTc  aujx’rior  in  imporlan  e  to  the  ancient.  1  am  fir  from  thinking 
thaf  the  cavils  and  lo'.  omachics  of  our  Supralapsariant  and  Sublaps«'tnan8, 
Remonstrants  and  Antireinonstrants  of  the  last  age,  or  of  our  Si‘ccderg 
both  burgesses  and  Antiburgesses,  Keliefmen,  Cameronians  Moravians 
and  Sandemanians,  .ire  one  jot  moie  intelligible  or  more  edifying  tlian 
tiiosi*  of  the  Sabellians,  Eutyciiians,  and  Nesturians,  and  Monothelites, 
and  Moro))hysiti  s,  and  a  thousand  other  ancient  and  orientil  distinc¬ 
tions.*  pp.  221. 

'riic  sixth  ainl  Inst  let  turi*  is,  in  our  opinion,  tin*  most  iii- 
toresiing  of  tlio  >t?rios  on  Svstoinaiic  'rheology*  subjects 
are,  the  tnt  thod  of  prosecuting  our  itu/uiries  n  f)olemie  divinity-^ 
the  nsi‘  to  ln‘  made  of  scho/iu,  pai  aphraseSj  and  commentartes^ 
tin'  danger  of  rt  lyin^  on  human  guidance  in  nuUters  of  religion. 
\V  (•  could  willingly  make  co|)iou>  extracts  from  this  instructive 
preiiM’tion  ;  the  principles  of  uliicli  canmu  bo  loo  sacivtily 
regarded  or  too  highly  apprecialcil  hy  the  student  of  Divinity. 
Tho  following  remarks,  on  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
original  languages  <4  scri|itniv,  shall  conelude  our  review  of 
iliis  pan  of  Dr.  C.'s  work. 

‘  Wc  do  not  ascribe  infallibility  to  any  translator  ;  and  tbeirfore  when 
this  term  is  applied  to  holy  writ,  it  is  of  tlie  original  only,  that  it  must  in 
.strictness  lx*  understood. — A  long  tr.ict  of  ages  is  comprehended  betwcea 
the  commencement  and  the  conclusioa  oi  tliis  revelation,  the  Liiiguagcs  io 
which  it  is  written  ;ire  foreign,  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  those 
wonderful  exhibitions  it  contains  of  divine  pow'cr  and  mercy,  is  reniotc  ; 
and  the  peiiud  in  which  that  whole  manifestation  wa.s  dosed,  is  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  many  centuries  from  the  present.  Out  of  these  circumstances 
iluly  attended  to,  results  the  necessity  of  all  those  studies  we  have  recom¬ 
mended - Thus  are  att.nned  those  first  principles  of  knowledge,  from 

which  an  attentive  and  judicious  person  will  be  en.*hlcd  to  draw  proper 
conclusions,  and  form  just  opinions  for  himself.  Another  w'ay  is  indeed 
better  adapted  to  gratU)  the  Liiiness  ot  the  Sciolist  who  would  be  thought 
le.imed,  but  cannot  bear,  even  for  the  sake  of  learning,  to  be  at  tlie  least 
expence  of  thought  .ind  rcflectioru*  p.  251. 

'TIk*  “  IMiilo^cphy  of  Hhctoric**  has  established  Dr.  Cninp 
bell’s  rclebritv  on  so  permanent  a  basis,  that  wc*  entiTed  f>n  the 
examinntiott  of  IiIn  Uxtures  f>n  Pu  :pit  K  lotfuence  with ‘all 
tliat  iU'cided  conbilence,  whidi  the  (‘onviction  of  a  wTiter*s 
alniiiy  and  stuH^rinr  jodgemetit  naturally  iiis|>nv*f».  .\nd  wt*  are 
please  d  w  itb  the  opportunity  of cotiferring  a  very  high  €Mdo- 
ginm  on  the  excellent  \oiumes  to  which  we  hii\'e  now'  alluded^ 
and  which  wc  uHommend  to  all  who  wish  to  lie  more  than 
snperhciall^  aequaintisl  with  the  prinef^.us,  on  which  the 
structure  and  :  rrang)i*mcni  <4  language*  in*  the  fxunmunication  ’ 
of  id<*'as  arc  foumiisl.  'f'he  reader  who  is  fi«iTiilian7.i*d  with 
that  wr  rk,  will  rec4>giii/e,  in  vaiimis  parts  of  iIk*  leet ores  before 
us,  the  same  principles  sometimes  stated  th  tlie  stmt*  phra^- 
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olo^y.  On  a  subject  so  often  iliscnsseci  as  the  eltu^ence  of 
the  pulpit,  we  coultl  not  expect  luuch  oiiginaiity.  The  lec¬ 
tures  are  ln'cht  in  number;  aiul  the  mere  statement  of  their 
topics,  for  tlu*  reason  we  have  just  specifieti,  as  well  as  on 
aeeoiint  of  the  length  to  whieh  this  article  has  aheaily  exteinled, 
must  ihei'v  fore  sutfiee,  instead  of  a  nton'  minute  a  lalysis. — 
l,ert.  I.  is  on  the  Importance  of  the  Study  and  the  helns  for 
the  attainment  of  the  Art.  II.  On  the  Sentiment  in  rninit 
Discourses.  III.  On  Expression.  IV.  Pronunciation.  The 
Distribution  of  Discourses  into  various  kinds  as  addressed  to 
the.  Understanding,  the  Imagination,  the  Passions,  and  the  Will. 
VI.  On  the  Composition  of  Lectures.  VII.  Q.u  Explanatory 
Sermons.  Vlll.  Ou  Method  and  Unity.  IX.  On  the  Style. 
X.  On  ( 'oiuroversial  I)iseotn*>es.  XI.-  On  Cummeociatory 
Discourses,  or  those  addressed  to  llie  imagination.  XII.  On 
Pathetic  and  Persiinsivc  Disc'onrsos. 

To  the  student  of  theology  we  particularly,  recommend  the 
author’s  illustratiotis  of  the  imporlanee  of  Unitij  tf  Stnthnint^ 
and  simplicity  of  style  and  arrangement,  in  public  discotirses. 
Were  we  requested  lo  assign  soinii  of  the  causes  of  that  de¬ 
fective  acquaintance  with  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  which  is 
almost  characteristic  of  the  professors  of  religion  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  w'c  should  immediately  advert  to  those  glaring 
violations  of  Unity,  which  abound  in  the  discourses  of  the 
pulpit.  There  is  a  perpetual  reiteration  of  a  few  topics,  per¬ 
haps  of  acknowledged  imjiortance,  while  a  variety  of  other 
important  points  arc  never  exhibited  for  the  instruction  of  an 
audience.  Whatever  be  the  texts  wliicti  some  preachers 
ad()j)t,  their  whole  system  of  divinity  is  comprehended  in  all 
the  sermons  they  deliver  ;  and  instead  of  directing  the  entire 
force  of  tlieir  arguments  and  illustrations  to  elucidaio  some  in- 
<iividual  truth,  or  enforce  some  particular  duty,  they  endeavour 
to  exhaust  tlie  text  by  discussing  every  subject  wliich  may  be 
indirectly  connected  with  it.  Auditories,  it  is  truo,  arc  very 
iniscellancous  in  their  coinuosition  ;  and  he  who. addresses 
himself  exclusively  to  one  class,  neglects  the  majority  :  hut 
the  distinct  lia*m  of  an  “  Application”  enables  the.  preaclKu- 
to  mainuin  the  general  unity  of  his  discourse  inviolate,  wiili- 
out  incurring  tlie  heavy  reproach  of  leaving  wholly  unim¬ 
proved  an  opportunity,  perhaps  the  last,  of  warning  some 
sinner,  or  encouraging  some  penitent. 

Most  cogently  would  we  enjoin  the  study  q{  simplicity, — 
This  never  fails  to  invest  a  discourse  with  the  most  fa.scinaU 
ing  atiraction.  The  acquisition  of  this,  is  the  test  of  geuuine 
eloquence.  Every  tiling  in  the  style,  the  gesture,  or  the  de- 
liv  ry  of  a  preacher,  which  is  really  offensive^  may  be  resolved 
into  a  violation  of  .simplicity.  The  afTectaiion  of  patheti<i 
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stMuiiiKMU  and  lan^nidiinj^  dilicacy  in  some;  thi*  ostentatiou.n 
and  didhso  vcibovtntess  nf  others;  the  “  rustic  marsent-ss’’ 
ancJ  sysicmaiic  ([naintncss  of  a  third  cLiss,  are  all  opposed 
to  that  simplicity  whicli  is  often  most  wanting  where  there  is 
no  “  sjoilly  sincerity.’*  W  lien  this  is  discovered  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  arrangciiKMit,  and  nianner  of  a  yfmistcr,  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  secure  an  interest  and  an  impression  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  decanv  it  will  lead  a  man  to  saj/  what  he  Jech^  and  to 
feel  udi(^t  he  says. 

**  I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
“  Who  handles  things  divine. — *' 

Art.  VII.  Ohrrvatioru  on  a  Journey  through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Nafda^ 
and  thence  to  Smyrmi  and  Constantinople  :  comprising  a  Description 
of  the  pr  ncipal  •  laces  in  that  Rout*:,  and  Remarks  on  the  present 
natural  and  political  State  of  those  Countries.  By  Robert  oemplc. 
2  vols.  ftvo.  pp  470,  Price  lOs.  6d.  Baldwin.  1807. 


M  R.  Semple  is  the  most  recent  traveller  in  regions  to  which 
the  access  of  Englishmen  is  denied,  widle  their  curiosity 
is  forcibly  attriacted  ;  he  travelled  in  his  true  char.icter  as  a 
native  American,  a  character  which  would  have  scarcely 
availed  Inm,  if  his  education  in  this  island,  and  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  its  interests  hail  been  known  ;  and  ho  made  his  ob¬ 
servations  with  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  intelligenco,  which 
will  commonly  protect  him  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
while  it  preser>es  his  readers  from  the' ‘calamity  of  yawning 
or  falling  asleep.  He  nays  very  little  attention  to  antioiiiiies 
or  tlie  fine  arts,  prohahly  from  possessing  very  little  Know¬ 
ledge  of  eitlier  ;  hut  he  h;w  a  reasonable  share  of  observation 
and  thought,  and  his  manner  of  narrating  adventures,  and 
describing  customs  and  scenery,  aflbrds  a  lively  picture  of 
the  realities  that  would  he  likely  to  occur  to  any  rapid  and 
superficial  visitor.  His  carefulness  to  Rxoiint  the  t*ntcrtain- 
ment^he  met  with  at  every  Portuguese  Spanish 

sada^  and  Italian  albt  vgo,  is  possibly  rather  excessive  ;  but  it 
teiuls  to  confirm  the  belief,  that  he  ‘faithfully  transcribes 
every  impn*ssion  that  was  formed  upon  his  mind,  and  makes 
ovtiT  to  us  his  whole  stoi  k  of  experience.  Aiid  indeed,  after 
wc  have  enjoyed  a  slight  taste  of  the  aiimscment  he  obtained 
at  one  scene,  or  tlie  rapttiie  he  felt  at  anoilicr,  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  claim  an  entire  cxen  ptioti  friiin  the  adversities  ot 
his  fertune,  and  to  complain  that  he.  wearies  us  a  little  with 
recording  a  sleepless  idglit,  or  disgusts  us  a  little  with  re- 
lieratcd  accounts  of  oxecrahle  suppt  rs.  I'he  gross  errors 
which  we  suppose  him  to  hold  on  religious  subjects,  are  not 
made  so  prominent  as  to  be  dangerous  to  y’outh,  or  oflensive 
to  mature  age.  ' 
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Mi‘.  Somplc's  jouriM^j  pi*o|>erly  ctuiuiiciicos  at  LuUoii, 
approach  to  wluch  city  is  dcscnbcd  with  a  liveliness,  that  yic 
have  alreadv  mentioned  as  characteristic  oF  his  work. 

*  On  approaching  the  irftore,  dve  Englishman  begins  to  obaenre  tome* 
thing  of  novelty.  Heavy  fishing-boats  with  large  lateen  sails  pluo^' 
Uvrough  a  ruu^h  si’a,  and  outstrip  the  packet.  If  they  come  near  enou|p, 
his  attention  is  drawn  toward  the  mariners,  whose  dark  complex'^oas* 
meagre  countenances,  and  ragged  dress,  immediately  announce  a  diftcr- 
ent  race  of  men  from  those  of  tlte  same  occupation  whom  he  has  |ust 
left.  Wo  fire  a  gun,  and' one  of  them  tacks  towards  us  to  put  a  pilot 
on  board  :  As  the  sea  is  rough,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  dimculty,  ami 
we  are  struck  with  the  noise  and  vociferation  of  the  people  in  the  bark, 
who  all,  from  die  steersman  down  to  the  youngest  boy,  give  directioot 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  At  length  our  pilot  seizes  a  rope  and  drags  him¬ 
self  upon  deck.  He  is  ragged  and  ineaga*,  but  not  badly  made  ;  and 
in  place  of  boots,  he  has  two  wisps  of  straw  wrapped  round  ht«  legs. 
He  seems  perfectly  conscious  however  of  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
and  that  he  is  a  man  of  some  weight  in  society.  He  givts  his  orders 
with  precision,  and  to  shew  his  consequence  reprimands  without  cause 
the  sailor  at  the  helm,  who  in  return,  asks  him  where  he  bought  his 
boots.  The  tide  and  wind  both  hivouring  us,  however,  we  sail .  fasti y 
up  the  gulph  of  the  Tagus,  and  after  being  visited  by  the  health-boat, 
anchor  tne  same  evening  off  Lisbon.'  pp.  2-^. 

Speaking  of  the  aqueduct  near  Lisbon,  Mr.  S.  HU|i|K)ses 
tliat  it  was  erected  nearly  at  the  saiue  time  with  .that  at  Bio 
lie  Janeiro,  and  that  one  might  serve  us  u  model  for"  ilie 
other  ;  forgetting  probably,  tliat  the  Sooth  American  odihee 
consists  of  two  tiers  of  arches,  while  the  Portuguese  is  cele- 
Iwatcd  for  its  single  ones.  He  mentions  the  winUuiills  of  tlicse 
countries  “  being  little,  round,  sturdy  f(!llows,  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  height,”  to  shew  that  the  Woeful  Knight’s 
mistake  is  somnvhat  less  marvellous  than  it  would  seem  to  an 
Englishman. 

Mr.  S.  observes  among  the  peasantry*,  a  number  of  pM^ti- 
ciilars  referable  to  an  Iberian  origin. 

‘  Instead  of  hata  they  frequently  wear  capt  or  bonnets ;  the  ancient 
plaid,  too  warm  to  be  carried  in  this  climate  as  a  doak,  it  comrerted 
into  a  party-coloured  sash,  which  they  wear  round  the  middle,  and  in 
which  they  uniformly  carry  a  dirk  or  long  knife  \  and  their  fivourite 
instrument  of  music  is  the  bagpipe,  adorned  \wth  ribbons,  exactly  si¬ 
milar  to  that  used  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  To  the  sound  of  this 
very  ancient  instrument,  two  or  three  of  tliem  together  dance  a  kind 
of  reel,  or  if  the  tune  bo  slow  and  solemn,  the  piper  walks  backward 
and  forward  amidst  a  si’ent  and  attentive  crowd.  In  their  lively  dances 
they  raise  their  hands  above  the  head  and  keep  time  wItH  their  casta - 
The  Scottish  highlanders  observe  exactly  the  same  practice,  and 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  their  strong  snapping  of  the  '^ngerl  is  in  inii* 
tetion  of  the  sound  of  iht  castanet.*  pp.  17,  16.  *-  ; 
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In  conTUTtion  with’ se\  oral  other  points  of  tlirorsity  between 
tfu!  Spanisli  and  the  Portuj^uesc,  Mr.  S.  mcMitiuns  the  fol¬ 
low!  ny:. 

‘  The  mads  in  Port  ipal  arc  in  a  most  nrjriccted  state,  whilst  in  Spain, 
no  sooner  ha\T  we  passed  the  frontieis  than  we  see  them  excellent  rroju 
Baiiuo/.  to  Madrid.  'I  he  Portujpicse  do  not  scruple  to  avow  their  rea¬ 
son  for  thus  not  merely  abandoning  their  roads  toward  Spain,  but  ,ib- 
folutely  leading  them  over  the  most  dithcult  and  rock^  ground  ;  “  We 
do  not  wish,**  siiy  they,  “  to  make  a  road  to  L.i8lx)n  for  the  Spaniards.*’ 
Th-  Se  uniards,  on  the  contrary,  construct  cKCcllent  roads,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  from  their  metropolis  to  the  frontiers,  and  efcn  toward  France. 
In  the  e  Kpirit  the  .'Spaniards  affect  no  concealment  with  respect  to 
their  fortifications  and  harl)Our«.  Any  person  may  obtain  at  Madrid  ex¬ 
cellent  plans  of  Cavliz,  Ferrol,  Barcelona,  &c.  published  by  the  gorern- 
mrnt,  and  greatly  superior  in  accuracy  to  those  executed  in  other  coyn- 
trios.*  pp.  .'ll). 

"J'lie  lime  is  probably  coming,  wbeii  the  Portuguese  may 
very  safely  ba»e  good  roads. 

Mr.  S.  proceeded  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid  ilirough  Badajoz, 
and  he  tlescribes  the  road  and  adjacent  prospects  with  much 
vivacity.  He  thus  represents  the  Kensington  gardens,  or 
'i'bi’iMeries,  of  Spain. 

‘  It  is  on  the  prado  tliat  the  stranger  may  study  with  advantage  the 
diers,  tlie  air,  and  the  gait  of  the  Spaniards  ;  for  then  all  pass  in  review 
before  him,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar.  Fhe  nobleman  alights  from 
his  carriage,  and  saunters  among  the  throng,  seemingly  careless  about  his 
hi;e  dress,  and  the  ornaments  at  his  button-hole,  «ilthough  nobody  glances 
at  them  so  often  as  himsidf ;  the  citizen  dresses  in  the  mode  genet al 
throughout  Europe  thirty,  ye^s  ago  ;  whilst  tlic  lower  classes  that  venture 
on  the  prado,  still  wear  their  cloaths  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and 
thus  preserve  the  last  reliciues  of  the  ancient  toga.  All  the  men  wear 
large  cocked  hats,  and  all  smoke  i^igars  ;  for  this  latter  purpose  boys 
run  up  and  down  the  prado  with  a  kind  of  slow  torch,  which  burns 
without  Aaming,  and  stives  to  light  the  ^igars.  In  opposition  to  them, 
watcr-carriei  s,  with  their  jiorous  eaithen  vases  and  goblets  vend  the  cool 
water  of  the  neighbouring  fountains ;  and  the  various  cries  of  fire,  fire, 
and  fresh  water,  water,  arc  heard  above  the  buzz  of  tiie  mingled 
crow'd.’  pp.  GO,  61.  .  ,  .... 

The  bull-tights  are  said  to  be  abolisht'd  by  tbo present  king. 

‘  Humanity  wms  the  motive  alledgcd  for  this  suppression’;  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  people’s  loudly  expressing  their  ijis- 
satisfaction  at  some  orders  given  by  him  relative  to  the  management  of 
a  fight  where  he  was  present.  The  murmur  was  called  a  niutlnv  : 
DesjK)tism  was  alarmed  ;  and  cither  to  show  I’.Is  power  or  his  fears,  the 
king  at  once  forbade  this  favourite  diversion  of  a  great  people.’  ’pp.,7i, 

We  could  wish  aimost  tor  any  motive,  dial  might  unsure 
the  suppression  of  similar  barbarities  in  Kriglatiit.  ()i\  visiting 
liic  tower  of  Segovia,  celebrated  as  the  state  prison  of  JSpain 
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anil  still  more  as  tlie  prison  of  the  renowned  Gil  Bias  de 
Santillane,  our  traveller  deems  it  “strange,  upon  reHrction, 
that  a  known  fiction  should  add  to  the  interest  of  such  a 
place  it  is  strange  enough  that  he  should  have  written  this 
‘  upon  reflection,’' 

After  this  excursion  to  Toledo,  tlie  author  takes  us  witli 
liim  from  Madrid  to  ('adiz  and  Al(;e^iras.  In  the  course  of 
this  journey,  a  battle  royal  had  nearly  ensued,  on  the  ren¬ 
counter  of  himself  and  his  guide  with  two  robbers,  whose 
bloi>dy  intentions  were  defeated  by  an  efibrt  of  consummate 
generalship  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Semple.  Such  an  event  gives 
the  traveller  consequence  with  his  reader,  and  is  therefore 
very  laudably  introduced  ;  in  another  book  of  ISIr.  Semple’s, 
we  remember  the  insertion  of  a  scene  on  Table  Mountain, 
which  is  equally  picturcs<pie  and  well  imagined.  The  con¬ 
cluding  pages  of  the  first  volume  are  iTndcred  interesting 
by  a  description  of  the  consequences  of  the  hattlc  ofi*  'Frafal- 
gar,  which  had  been  fought,  as  we  are  told,  immediately 
preceding  Mr.  Semple*s  arrival  at  Cadiz. 

*  There  a  large  vessel  bilged  and  lying  broadside  upon  the  rocki,  a 
lecond  stranded,  with  all  her  masts  gone,  and  a  groupc  of  others  which 
cmed  to  have  escaped  as  by  a  miracle,  after  being  so  shattered  bv  the 
British  cannon ;  all  this  possessed  something  of  the  terrible.  But  in 
Cadiz,  the  consequences,  though  equally  apparent,  were  of  a  far  different 
natiiR*.  Ten  days  after  the  battle  they  were  still  employed  in  bringiog 
ashore  the  wounded,  and  spectacles  were  hourly  displayed  at  the  wnarU 
and  through  the  streets  sulheient  to  shock  every  heart  not  yet  hardened 
to  scenes  of  blood  and  human  sufterings.  When  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  boatmen,  and  the  surging  of  the  sea,  the  boats  struck  against  the 
stone  piers,  a  horrid  cry  which  pierced  the  soul  arose  from  the  mangled 
wn  tches  on  board.  Many  of  the  Spanish  gentry  assisted  in  bringing 
them  ashore,  with  symptoms  of  much  compassion  ;  yet  as  they  were 
finely  dressed,  it  had  something  of  the  appearance  of  ostentation,  if  there 
could  be  ostentation  at  ^uch  a  moment.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that 
an  Englishman  lent  a  willing  hand  to  bear  them  up  the  steps  to  their 
litters ;  yet  the  slightest  false  step  made  them  shriek  out,  and  I  even 
yet  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of  the  sound.  On  the  tops  of  the  pier 
the  scene  was  affecting.  The  wounded  were  carrying  away  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals  in  every  shape  of  human  miaery,  whilst  crowds  of  Spaniards  either 
assisted  or  looked  on  with  signs  of  horror.  Meanwhile  their  companions 
who  l.ad  escaped  unhurt,  walked  up  and  down  with  folded  arms  and 
downcast  eyes,  v/hilst  women  sat  upon  heaps  of  arms  broket  furniture, 
and  b  iggage,  with  their  heads  bent  between  their  knet'S  I  had  no  in¬ 
clination  to  follow  the  litters  of*  the  wounded  ;  yet  I  learned  that  every 
hospital  in  Cadiz  was  already  full,  and  that  convents  and  churches  were 
forced  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  remainder  If  leaving 
the  harbour  1  passed  through  the  town  to  the  point,  1  still  beheld  the 
terrible  effects  of  the  battle.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  sandy 
ude  of  the  Istlimus,  bordering  oo  the  Aikiotict  was  covered  with  raaita 
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and  yards,  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  here  and  there  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.*  pp,  154*— 156* 

Tlie  different  demeanour  of  the  two  vanquished  nations  is 
thus  depicted. 

*  The  Spaniard,  more  than  usually  g^avc  and  sedate,  plunged  into  a 
profound  melancholy,  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself  whether  he  should 
seek  witliin  his  soul  fresh  resoiuces  against  unwilling  enemies,  or  turn 
his  rage  against  his  perfidious  allies.  Tlie  French,  on  the  contrary, 
were  now  beginning  to  mingle  threats  and  indecent  oaths  with  those 
occasional  fits  of  mwancholy,  which  repeated  and  repeated  proofs  of  de¬ 
feat  still  continued  to  press  upon  them,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  their  en- 
deafonrs  to  the  contrary.  Not  one  of  them  but  would  tell  you,  that  if 
tVery  ship  had  fought  like  his,  the  English  would  have  been  utterly 
defeated.  Contiguous  to  my  small  apartment  at  the  posada  was  a  half, 
where  i  party  of  five  and  twenty  or  tlurty  French  soldiers  wei^  assem¬ 
bled  every  day  at  an  early  hour  to  dinner.  The  commencement  of  their 
meeting  was  generally  silent;  but  as  the  repast  went  on,  and  the  wine 
passed  round,  they  grew  loud  in  discourse  and  boastings.  One  had 
slain  five  Englishmen  with  his  own  hand  ;  anotlier  seven,  and  some 
could  not  even  tell  how  many  they  had  rid  the  world  of.  One  more 
iDodeft  than  the  rest,  had  only  killed  three ;  but  how  did  this  happen  ? 
An  ‘English  vessel  was  preparing  to  board  the  ship  in  which  he  was. 

A  Tabordage**  was  the  unrversa!  cry  of  the  French.  Meanwhile  an 
unfortunate  Englishman  appeared  ready  to  leap  on  board,  when  the  ships 
Were  almost  locked  together ;  this  hero  brought  him  down  like  a  crow. 
A  Kcond  took  his  place,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  wondering  posterity,  ’  a  third  succeeded,  and  was  immediately 
Mt  to  follow  his  companions  into  the  profound  abyss.  “  After 'this,** 
he,‘  with  a  loud  oath,  “  no  more  of  them  shewed  themselves  there.** 
nen,"  exclaimed  his  comrades  :  apres  ctlaUsnes*^  tont  pltumon- 
trii  j**  and  immediately  ten  of  them  began  to  talk  at  once.’  pp.  157— 159. 

Mr.  S.  describes  Alg09ii‘as,  where  ho  resided  two  niontlus, 
wjlh  sQme  minuteness,  estimates  the  utility  of  the  gun¬ 
boats,  and  sketches  the  distiuguiBhing  traits  of  the  Spanish 
character.  From  Algc^iras  he  sailed  to  Leghorn,  whence  lie 
proceeded  through  Sienna  to  Rome  and  Naples.  Having 
ri.sited  ^t.  Petet’s,  and  ascended  Vesuvius,  admired  the  charms 
of  the  country,  and  deplored  the  corruption  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  he  sails  to'Messiria,  under  the  pretext 
pf  going  to  Zantc.  ‘  He  mentions  several  natural  occurrences, 
tending  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Italians,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  tlieir  Gall ican  masters,  and  the  anxious  intercourse 
wliich  they  maintain  under  the  restraint,  and  the  protection, 
of  military  despotism.  • 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Semple’s  journey,  though  it  in- 
clude.H  an  amusing  sketch  of  oriental  manners,  requires  very 
little  attention  from  us  ;  as  we  had  occasion  so  latcriy,  in  re¬ 
viewing  Mr.  Thornton’s  work,  (p.  762.)  to  bring  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  characters  under  particular  notice.  On  this  and 
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ihe  correlative  topics,  however,  our  traveller  has  introduced  a 
number  of  spirited  and  sensible  remarks. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  “  the  first  part  of 
the  English  tune  of  Got!  save  the  King  is  very  popular  with 
the  Greeks  at  Smyrna;  but  the  second  is  either  beyond  their 
abilities,  or  not  suited  to  their  Uiste.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
tli^  seldom  retain  the  second  part  of  any  European  tune.” 

There  are  two  suggestions,  in  respect  of  politics,  which 
have  some  claims  to  consideration ; — the  tlesirahleness  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  settlement  on*  the  coast  of  Barbary, — and  the  import* 
ance  of  a  commanding  station  in  the  Greek  islands,  or  more 
particularly  the  occupation  of  Candia. 


Art.  Vlll.  A  Confutation  of  Atheism^  from  the  iMnvt  and  Conjtitwtton  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies:  In  Four  Discourses  preached  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  C?^bridgc.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.M.  F.R.S.  Plumian  Professor  of  Astrono¬ 
my,  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  8vo.  pp.  157.  Price  4«.  bdi.  Luna. 
1807. 

♦ 

JT  is  of  some  importance,  we  think,  to  protest  in  limine 
against  the  admission  of  acommon,  hut  pernicious  remark^ 
that  no  mail  is  in  reality  an  Atheist.  The  origin  of  thu  sen¬ 
timent  is  evident;  like  the  vulgar  assertion  that  all  suicides  are 
insane,  it  arises  from  a  reluctance* to  acknowledge  the  lapsed 
Hiul  degraded  state  of  our  moral  nature.  The  tendency  also 
of  the  sentiment  is  plain;  for  a  Confutation  of  Atheism  would 
then  be  as  ridiculous,  as  a  sober  attempt  to  prove  that  there 
never  w'as  such  a  man  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  to,  demonstrate 
the  non-existence  of  Fairies.  The  falsity  of  such  a  sentiment 
is  not  less  manifest;  the  serious  avowals  and  defences' of 
Atheism  by  many  individuals  are  unquestionable  evidence, 
for  here  there  is  no  temptation  to  hypocrisy  ;  we  cannot  ton* 
reive  that  a  man  shoulil  accuse  himself  of  maintaining  an  opi¬ 
nion  which  the  world  abliors  as  infamous',  and  he  despises  as 
absurd.  If  the  existence  of  atheists,  indeed,  depended  upon 
the  consistency  of  atheism  with  the  principles  of  reason  and 
sound  piiilosopby,  there  would  be  strong  grounds  for  deny¬ 
ing  it:  but,  unfortunately,  it  depends  upon  the  state'rather 
of  the  heart,  than  of  the  understanuing ;  and  accordingly  it  hat 
been  seen,  that  as  long  a.s  wise  and  uood  ni^n  have  declared, 
“  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
'u^ickrd^'^'  so  long  have  there  been  found  **  Fools,  who  say 
in  their  heart  there  is  no  God.”  , 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  occurs  to  a  judicious  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Atheistic  principles,  is  to  choose  the  ground  on  which 
he  will  contend.  The  numerous  striking  marks  of  design  in 
the  universe  leave  much  room  for  selection  ;  and  thou^  wc 
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believe  it  absolutely  iinposstblo  for  ary  man  of  common 
sense  to  fix  \jpoii  an  obicct  the  a'guinent  ♦roni  which  will 
rot  be  ilocisive,  yet  since  some  admit  of  a  more  copious  in- 
iintion  of  murks  of  intelligence,  or  furnish  them  more 
palpably,  than  others,  and  a  siiis^le  example  well  chosen 
is  as  co!)cl’js»ve  as  a  hundred,  it  is  the  more  d(‘sinible  that 
caut.on  and  jiidgeinent  be  exercised  in  the  choice.  The  sci¬ 
ence  of  Asnonomy,  we  think,  does  not  generally  supply  the 
best  topics,  for  this  discussion  ;  the  appeaiauces,  magnitudes, 
distances,  and  motions,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  they 
excite  the  admiration  of  every  beholder,  and  fill  the  devout 
mind  with  rapture,  are  still  scanned  too  vaguely,  or  too  super¬ 
ficially  Kn(iwn,  by  all  except  pvojtssioml  observers,  to  be  re- 
sorteil  to  in  a  course  of  argumentation  which  ought  to  be  le¬ 
velled  to  every  understanding.  For  our  own  parts,  we  would 
rather,  in  tliis  great  question,  take  our  stand  with  an  eye,  or 
an  <*ar,  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  or  the  palpi  of  an  in¬ 
fect,  than  rest  it  upon  the  solar  >ystein,  though  so  magni¬ 
ficent  a  scene  of  the  Divine  operations.  Hut  as  some  con¬ 
tinental  philosophers  of  the  greatest  eminence  have  de¬ 
fended  t!»eir  Atheistical  specidations  by  an  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  ce!e>tial  bodies,  and  especially  to  the  great 
law  which  a;  pears  to  bind  together  indissolubly  the  several 
parts  of  tiie  [ilanetary  system,  it  became  desirable,  that  some 
other  philosopljiT,  With  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  tlieoiy  of  physical  astronomy,  and  a  due  aversion 
from  atheistic  tenets,  should  oppose  lliem  in  a  field  of  argu¬ 
ment  where  hut  few  an;  able  to  ontend. 

Professor  Vince  has  already  signalized  himself,  as  our 
readers  are  aware*,  in  this  momentous  contest:  and  the 
pn  sent  volume,  though  not  altogether  so  free  from  objection 
as  the  essay  we  formerly  noticed,  is  still  highly  deserving  of 
public  attention.  Heside  the  four  sermons  wliich  constitute 
the  priiK'ipal  part  of  the  volume,  there  is  an  Introduction 
which  exhibits  a  short  and  familiar  view  of  the  chief  astrono¬ 
mical  facts  aful  doctrines,  and  a!i  Appendix  containing  sonic 
remarks  on  “  An  Apology  for  the  Life  Writings  of  David 
Hume,  F.s(j."  'This  ImroJuciion  might  have  been  omitted 
wiihiuit  any  material  injury  to  the  work  ;  for  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  persons,  who  do  not  already 
know  as  much  of  astronomy  as  it  would  teach  tliein.  I'lie  Ap¬ 
pendix  also  might  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  for, 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Uumc?  as  a  moral  philosopher  has  been 
long  on  the  wane ;  and  his  irreligious  writings  have  received 
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iheir  “  quietus”  from  the  “  bare  bodkins”  of  Beattie, r 
t'iiiiipbell,  und  Horne.  Otir  attcMition  thereti»re  u  ill  be  cun- 
tim'd  to  tlie  truths  and  the  deductions  coulained  in  the  ser¬ 
mons  aiul  notes;  and  these  we  sliall  eiKlctivour  to  pa*si*ut  i(| 

:i  roniu'Cte  l  view,  without  altogether  adop;in‘^  the 

ineiU  of  the  author,  or  always  employ in*^  his  language.  ^ 

If  it  were  ailmitted  that  luatter  Ii;id  existed  eternally,  it 
would  not  thence  follow  that  the  world  (!ould  have  existed  in 
its  present  form,  position,  aiul  other  circuinstunces,  from  all 
eternity  :  ior  matter  is  in  itself  perfectly  inddferci:l  to  any 
state,  whether  of  shape,  quiescence,  or  motion,  and  must 
thcreh)re  enter  its  present  state,  whatever  it  he,  by  a deteriiiiu* 
ation ;  the  present  stale  cannot  be  its  own  determiner,  be¬ 
cause  the  detcriuinalion  must  be  antecedent  to  tlie  existence 
of  this  Slate  ;  ami  if  we  say  it  may  [)e  determined  by  the  pre- 
mling  state,  that  state  must  in  like  manner  havi?  an  antece¬ 
dent  determiner :  so  that  we  must  go  hack  uU  itijinUum  with¬ 
out  tracing  any  adequate  ciuse  of  ileterminalioii,  ntd«  ss  we 
have  recourse  to  something  uh  CAtra  with  regard  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  world.  And  this  determiner  must  manifestly  lia\e  au  in* 
finite  knowledge  of  all  possible  comhinations,  and  an  unli¬ 
mited  clioice  as  well  as  pov>er  to  adopt  any  comhimeioii,  and 
assign  its  existence  to  any  point  of  time  or  s|uice,  Mr.  Vince, 
however,  without  pushing  ids  reasons  quite  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent,  proceeds  thus: 

*  If  w'c  saw  a  body  moving  in  a  straight  line,  and  continue  to  moTe 
on  uniformly  without  the  least  interruption ;  and  if  it  were  asserted  that 
this  body  has  so  moved  from  all  eternity,  It  might  not  perhaps  be  easy  to 
prove  the  contrary,  it  being  nn  axiom  in  philosophy,  tliat  a  Ivjdy  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  to  move,  till  some  external  cause  act  upon  it.  But  if  we  sawr 
this  body,  insU'ad  of  moving  on  uniformly  in  a  straight  line,  continually 
deviate  from  its  rectilinear  path,  we  should  infer  that  there  is  a  po^jcer 
external  to  the  body,  which  acting  upon  it  was  tin*  cause  of  this  dcxli- 
tion  of  motion  And  if  we  farther  perceived  that  this  law  was  such, 
as  would  bi'st  preserve  the  system  of  bodies  directed  by  it,  fmm  falling 
into  ruin,  we  should  hn.illy  determine,  that  to  powTr  and  di  sign,  there 
was  also  joined  consummate  wisdom:  that  is,  in  tact,  we  should  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Director  of  al|  tl'*cse  bo¬ 
dies.” 

Now,  let  it  he  inquired  whether  the  law  hy  which  tlie 
projectile  and  gravitating  forces  are  adjusted  to  produer  to¬ 
gether  a  certain  effect,  docs  n(»l  evince  itosign  and  her  •li¬ 
enee  ;  and  the  execution  of  that  law,  |K)wvr.  By  means  of  the 
projectile  force,  the  planets  have  com  umdi.ited  to  them 
very  great  velocities  in  a  rectilinear  dinHrtion;  ami  these 
directions  are  changed,  by  an  attiaciioti  which  varies  inversely 
Us  the  stjnares  of  the  distances  of  Uie  hodie:»  mutually 
attracted.  And  Iwrc  it  niav  he  observed  tliat,  out  of  an  in- 
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finite  number  of  possible  laws  of  gravitation,  those  which 
were  admissible  for  the  piiqiose  of  supporting  the  heavenly 
motions  lay  within  very  n arm w  limits;  and  that,  among  the 
adniissible  laws,  the  one  which  actually  prevails  is  the  most 
beneficial,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  pi,*rmaiu*ncy  of  the 
system  is  secured.  Among  the  laws  that  might  have  regulated 
the  attraction,  all  in  direct  ratios  of  any  power  of  tiie  dis¬ 
tance,  and  all  reciprocal  ratios,  except  what  lie  heneath 
the  enhe  of  the  distance,  are  excluded,  on  account  of  the 
danger  from  perturhing  forces;  while,  according  to  the  law 
of  attraction  actually  selected,  the  apsides  of  all  the  plauetaiy’ 
orbits  art^  a  circuuistaficc  which  secures  the  invari- 

ability  of  the  year;  and  t!ie  irrcgidaritics  of  the  system,  in¬ 
stead  of  bcitig  pcrnuineiitlv  increasing  ones,  arc  merely 
periodical  or  oscillating  ones,  which  ncicr  f^o  beyond  certain 
/imits.  Yet,  there  are  ati  infinite  munher  of  ways  in  which 
this  might  not  happen;  so  that  our  author  is  perfectly  justified 
in  making  ilc'  following  inrerence: 

“  If  an  indtTmitc  number  of  needles  were  dropped  upon  a  hard  polished 
plane,  would  a  man  commit  himself  upon  the  most  trifling  event  possible, 
upon  the  ground  that  thi*y  would  all  rest  u|)on  their  points  ?  And  yet 
they  who  contend  that  the  material  world  was  a  work  of  chance,  act  no 
leas  irrationally,  than  a  man  who  would  so  commit  hin.stlf.’* 

The  following  remarks  arc  calcidatcd  to  iwtonish,  as  well 
as  to  convince. 

“  The  mottotu  of  tlie  heavenly  boities  afford  the  most  obvioui  instance 
of  unfimitfii  fiowrr,  whether  we  consider  its  exertion  in  the  original  pro¬ 
duction  of  tnesc  motions,  or  in  controlling  them.  The  utmost  effort  of 
human  power  is,  to  throw  a  pound  weight  a  few  yards.  The  earth  every 
day  moves  above  a  million  and  a  half  of  mi  es ;  and  considering  at  the 
same  time  its  vast  magnitude,  without  cnterinir  into  any  calculation,  it  is 
evident  that  the  power  necessary  to  produce  such  a  motion,  exceeds  the 
limits  of  the  imagination.  In  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  requisite  power  i^ 
vastly  greater.*’ 

I 

'I  hc.  planets  going  round  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  all 
nearly  in  the  same  plane,  induced  BuiVoii  to  asse  rt  that  they 
had* all  hecn  shivered  from  the  sun  hy  the  same  stroke  of  a 
comet,  and  by  that  stroke  projected  into  their  projected 
orbits.  But,  (beside  assumiuff  a  motion  in  the  comet)  this 
attributes  to  chance  a  singular  concuiTence  of  veloc  ity  and 
direction  ;  since  one  and  Ofdy  one  vehK’ity,  coinhined  with 
only  one  direction,  will  produce  a  motion  in  a  circle;  and  a 
v'elociiy  and  a  direction  but  slightly  different  from  these,  will 
produce  a  motion  in- an  orbit  differing  but  iittie  from  a  circlci 
like  the  planetary  orbits.  Bcsitles,  if  the  planets  had  hecn 
thus  struck  from  the  sun,  they  must  have  returned  to  the  suii 
again  once  in  every  revolution :  for,  as  M,  Vince  justly 
ohvcrvis, 
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«  According  to  the  bw  of  gravitatioA  a  body  miut  return  to  the. 

place  from  which  it  was  mt)jected.  All  the  bodies  in  the  system*  therc- 
tbrr,  the  cometary  as  Well  as  the  planetary*  must  have  been  formed  and 
begun  their  motions  tn  their  orbits.  The  primary  and  its  secondary  cbuld^ 
not  therefoi'e  have  come  accidentally  near  each  other,  and  continuini  their 
motions  together,  as  now  regulated.  The  formation  of  the  Kitelliti!  ani^ 
the  adjustment  of  its  motion,  must  have  been  coteniporary.;  effects  which 
are  out  of  the  power  of  all  accidental  causes  \  and  which  alone  prove*  that  * 
the  system  could  not  have  been  a  work  of  chance.**  ^ 

Tlis  sun  consKleri‘ti  ns  a  source  of  lif^ht  mid  heat,  is  the 
only  body  of  the  kind  in  the  Hystein ;  and  it  is  placed  in  the* 
best  |K)ss^ble  situation  to  communicate  light  and ‘heat  to  the* 
other  bodies  connected  with  it.  Now,  let  it  he  recollected’ 
that  those  other  bodies  in  the  system  amount  to  some  hnn-. 
dreds;  and  then  .con.sidered  whether  any  thing  less  than 
.Supreme  intelligence  could  have  so  directed,  that  all  the’ 
matter  proper  to  constitute  a  luminous  and  hot  body  should 
meet  and  form  a  single  body  out  of  hinulreds,  while  that  body 
should  he  of  sucli  a  magnitude  as  to  l)e  a  centre  of  nwolution 
to  the  other  bodies,  according  to  the  adopted  law  of  gravita* 
tion  ?  I.et  it  farther  be  considered  that  light  and  heat  are 
(list met  (pialities,  having  no  necessary  connection,  as  they  are 
found  to  exist  separately;  and  then  let  it  be  askf^  whether  it 
he  a  matter  of  mere  chance,  that  they  should  he  connectiHl, 
or  that  the  faculty  (»f  exciting  them  both  should  emanate 
from  tlu‘  same  body,  and  that  body  he  situated  just  where  tlni 
most  skilful  designer  would  have  placed  it  for  the  benefit  of 
th(^  system  P 

Similarity  of  cHTects  in  bodies  totally  unconnected,  and 
wiK're  the  circumstances  might  have  been  varied  an  inde¬ 
finite  itumher  of  waNS,  afl’ords  a  pnntf  of  design  not  justly  to 
be  tjuestioficd.  In  this  view  the  following  passage  deserves 
.'Utention. 

**  I'hc  general  svstem,  and  the  particular  system  thus  concluded 
in  it,  are  all  under  the  direction  of  the  same  laws.  All  the  planets 
are  opaque  bodies,  and  the  central  body  luminous,  dispensing  there- 
by  to  each  body  a  greater  uniformity  of  light  and  heat.  Each' 
body,  so  far  .is  observations  have  been  able  to  discover,  revolves  about  an 
axis,  and  that  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  by  which  proyisioo  it 
made  for  day  and  night,  and  also  for  a  regular  return  of  seaaoiw.  The 
phenomena  of  several  of  the  planets,  shew  that  tliey  have  anatoiosj  bi'ce' ,ur 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  earth.  Ail  the  planets  move  in  du;  • 
direction.  The  jHfriodic  time  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  is  *cxagjy 
cquid  to  the  time  of  her  rotation  :ibout  her  axis.  C^bservatious  have  also 
discovered,  that  the  same  circumstance  takes  place  in  all  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  in  one,  at  least,  of  Saturn.”  * 

With  regard  to  the  Jonn  oi  the  planets,  there  it  a  efreum-. 
stance  which  argues  selection  in  the  preference  of  orm,  out  of,* 
two  figures  :  for,  with  the  same  time  of  rotation,  the  body  may' 
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assume  /x<»  figures;  one  nearly  a  sphere,  *  the  other  diflertngp 
but  little  from  a  tlat  circular  disc.  I'hiis,  in  the  case  oi  our 
earth,  tlie  iwo  spheroids  that  would  coiniKirt  with  the  same 
tinte  of  rotation,  have  their  axis  in  tlie  resj)cctive  ratic^s  of 
C2D  to  2:50,  aikl  of  I  to  r»S0  :  the  former  is  the  ratio  really 
existing.  And  in  like  manner  wiili  respect  to  all  the  planets, 
that  ratio  is  ft)und  to  obtain  which  is  most  coinpatihle  with 
utilitv,  convenience,  and  ilic  eondort  of  inhabitants.  Again, 
with  regard  to  tbe  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  there  are 
marks  ol  selection,  and  selection  obviously  henelicial.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  tbe  earth  it  is  demonstrable,  that,  on 
accoi.Mit  of  the  real  posititni  of  its  axis  with  regard  to  the 
ecliptic,  the  iidiahitants  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  that  liave 
most  need  of  the  Min’s  Ik  at ,  have  more  of  it  in  the  compass 
of  the  year,  than  it  the  sun  n.oviil  continually  in  the  equator; 
while  those  n' ho  li'i*  in  the  ion  iil  zone  have  by  the^ame  mi'ans 
/o’.vsolar  heat  ihau  ihev  woidd  have,  if  the  earth  had  not  kept 
such  ail  oh!i(jue  position.  Arguments  of  a  similar  nature, 
vuiiatis  muldnilis,  may  he  applied  to  the  otlu  r  planets. 

'Fhere  are  like^^  ise  many  marks  of  design  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  anil  satellites:  such,  as  the  prevention  of  a 
Ilux  anil  rellux  of  waters  (by  the  coincidence  of  the  times  of 
rotation  and  of  revolution),  which  on  account  of  the  nearness 
of  the  primary  would  have  been  detrimental ;  the  coincidence 
of  the  nodes  of  the  moon’s  equator,  and  the  nodes  of  the 
fnoon’s  orbit,  though  hotli  are  in  iiiotlou  jrem  (lift ere nf  causes^ 
See,  But  instead  of  dilaiing  upon  these  particnlar.‘^,  we  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  one  more  extract,  concerning  the  rings  of 
Shup  ti  ;  Niucc  these  rings  have  often  been  selected  by  athe¬ 
istical  writers,  as  evincing  eiiln  r  defect  or  decay. 


“  If  you  admit  gr.ivitation  and  a  gradual  formation,  it  follows  to  a 
dcmonMi.itiei),  that,  during  the  forrr.ation  of  the  rings,  there  must  have 
b’  vn  some  external  powci  :.up;:orting  them  ;  for,  in  their  unfinished  state, 
they  could  no:  have  been  Mist.’jneJ.  besides  gravit.alion  alone  could  not 
have  produced  l>odic5  of  that  figure.  In  short,  give  c'istence  to  matter; 
give  it  gravitation  ;  give  it  motion  ;  give  it  w  hatever  powers  you  please, 
and  you  m.iy  defy  infiddity  to  give  any  account  how  tlie  rings  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  foined.  Material  agency  is  here  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Another  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  the  rotation  of  the 
rings.  I’o  prod  ice  thi*-.,  the  foice  applied  must  act  in  the  plane  of  the 
rings,  but  a  s  rgle  foice  acting  th’!«,  would  have  disturoed  their  position, 
and  tliam  up  to  tlie  planet.  1  here  must  have  been  imp.essed 

equal  and  opprsiie  lorces,  at  equal  distances  on  each  side’ of  the  center,  in 
erdci  to  give  them  rotation  witliout  altering  their  position.  Such  a  com¬ 
plication  of  ad’ustmrnts  carries  evidence  of  design,  which  no  sophistry 
can  wciken.  It  has  Iven  aho  discovered  by  observation,  that  the  ring« 
arc  not  ot  .r  nyvihir  figuiv.  Now  ii  has  l>een  lately  shewn  by  a  celebrated 
maihem.iu/i.'.'^,  to..:  tho'.*  nrgs  are  ntained  in  their  situations,  by  their 


roulions,  i:i  conjunctieu  ith  tiieir  gr.*\itation  ;  that  if  their  fguies  h  .1 
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bffti  regular,  they  could  not  have  preserved  their  posidoiu,  but  must  have 
fdien  upon  ihe  planet,  and  that  it  is  altogether  o\^ing  to  these  irregularidet 
that  they  arc  supported  in  their  proper  situations.  In  the  other  bodies» 
regularity  “f  figure  tends  to  prevent  anv  irregularity  of  mouon,  which 
might  otherwise  arise ;  but  here  irrcgulunty  becomes  necessary  for  the 
fireservation  of  this  part  of  the  system,  and  accordingly  trrrgulariiv  is 
found  to  exist.  And  is  it  not  a  very  striking  instance  ot  unerring  wisaonit 
to  have  depai  ted  from  regularity  in  that  particular  case  where  it  became 
ni’ccisary  ?  What  ignonnee  might  have  deemed  a  defect,  science  (to  its 
honour)  has  demonsirtted  to  be  pertVetion  itself.  A  farther  instrracc  of 
adjustment  is,  that  of  the  indefinite  nuniU'r  ot  situations  in  which  the  rings 
might  have  bt'cn  placed,  their  planes  should  exactly  coincide  with  th# 
equator  of  Saturn,  a  position  which  can  never  be  d'uturhed  by  the  action 
of  the  planet.  It  was  also  necessary  that  the  rings  should  be  carrie.l 
along  V  ith  the  planet.  This  required  a  correspon^-Hng  adjustment  of 
\clocity  and  direction,  and  these  are  independent  effects;  they  mightt 
or  they  might  not,  have  exi  ted,  after  the  formation  oi  the  rings ;  and 
iliey  might  have  been  indefinitely  varied:  we  find  them,  however, 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  requisite  circumstances.  If  we  therefore  con¬ 
sider  the  powers  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  rinjjs,  witli  the  various 
and  nice  adjustments  of  velocities  and  forces,  requisite  to  render  their 
situations  permanent,  it  puts  to  silence  all  arguments  for  a  ciiancc -prod ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  directs  us  to  look  for  the  cause  in  Him,  “  who  8]>oke,  and 
they  were  made  ;  who  commanded  and  they  w'ere  created.** 

The  preceding  are  among  the  most  cogent  proofs  adduced 
hy  Professor  Vince,  of  a  Supreme  intellectual  agency  niani- 
ftjsted  in  its  three  principal  ojienuions  of  choosing,  deier- 
iiiining,  and  regulating;  and  of  this  agency  being  comhined 
with  tne  utmost  heneficcnce,  in  causing  all  to  be  sub.ser\ient 
to  the  crcateil  inhabitants  of  the  system.  These,  it  inu.st  l)e 
confessed,  with  regard  to  the  Deity,  “  Are  only  parts  of  His 
ways  but  vve  should  regard  it  as  a  subject  of  praise  for  his 
goodness,  that  man,  placed  as  he  is,  with  his  limitiHl  faculties, 
upon  so  snndl  a  spot  of  so  vast  an  universe,  should  he  enabled 
to  extend  his  view  so  far  around  him,  and  permitted  to  trace 
so  many  striking  marks  of  stupendous  power,  wisdom,  and 
beneficence.  And  is  it  not  truly  extraordinary  that  after  all 
this,  wlicn  we  are  surrounded  and  dazzled  on  every  side  with 
the  works  and  invlications  of  this  Intelligence,  when  “Thu 
Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firinaiienl  khewoth 
His  handy-works;'*  that  after  all  this,  we  may  still  compUiii 
with  the  poet, 

“  Yet  wand*ring  oft^  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 

Man  marks  not  him,  marks  not  the  mi;<hty  h.;nd 

'rhat,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres  !’* 

Having  entered  thus  fully  into  the  deuil  of  what  is  mo^t 
important  in  Mr.  Vince’s  work,  as  an  attack  upon  atheism 
grouojed  on  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  asiroiiomy,  it  rcLiains 
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that  we  add  a  lew  strictures  on  the  essays,  considering  them- 
as  sermons.  And  we  are  very  sorry  to  say  that,  in  this  point 
of  view,  they  are  extremely  faulty:  the  style  is .  often  very. 
in>‘iegant  and  awkward,  the  train  of  argument  which  the  autlior 
intends  to  pursue  is  frequently  inexplicable,  and  the  sentences 
are  thrown  together  as  if  hy  chance.  I'he  particulars  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  connect  regularly  in  this  article,  are 
scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  Professor’s  volume,  and 
derive  no  aid  whatever  from  logical  arrangement,  of  from 
that  distinct  perception  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  a 
general  argument,  which  enables  an  author  to  one  by 

another,  (it  we  may  l)oriow  a  tenn  from  fortification),  and  moke 
the  whole  impregnable. 

W’e  are  not  siv  unreasonable  as  to  expect  a  full  statement  of 
Christian  doctrines,  consolations,  and  bop<‘s,  in  a  coulutation 
of  atludsm  ;  yet  wc  shouhl  have  imagined  that  whcni  clergy^ 
man  thotight  fit  to  exhort  his  liearcj's  to  “  set  their  affections  mi 
things  abmry^  he  would  have  exemplified  the  injunction  in 
terms  somewhat  ilitTerent  from  these :  “  If  from  extending  oiir 
views  by  glasses,  the  mind  receives  such  an  accession  of 
knowlecfgc  and  pleasure,  what  may  not  be  expected,  when 
it  shall  he  admitted  to  a  nearer  view  of  all  the  ghrioiis  bodies  in 
the  uniirrsCf  ami  sec  THKM  as  theif  are  /  /” 

Art.  IX.  AjffecUon^  *ivuh  other  Poems.  By  Hcnry^  Smithers,  of  the  Adel- 

|)hi.  royal  8vo.  p|>.  xv.  ‘210,  Price  1/.  Is.  Ws.  Miller.  1807. 

s 

^11 K  ttMiu,  AlTcction,  according  to  Mr.  Smitliers’s  very  ex¬ 
tensive  a[)plicaiion  of  it,  includes  nearly  all  the  benevo¬ 
lent  alVcctions  ;  it  would  conse(|uently  intitlc  him  to  include^ 
in  apparent  jmrsr.ance  of  his  legitimate  purpose,  almost  every 
subject  that  occupies  the  human  mind,  'i'lie  conjugal,  paren¬ 
tal,  filial,  fraternal,  patriotic,  philanthropic,  and  devotional 
feelings,  the  attacliment  to  animal!;  and  places,  the  instincts 
of  irrational  creatures,  the  manifestations  of  Divine  Benefi¬ 
cence,  are  all  laid  under  Contribution  to  supply  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  his  Muse.  If  he  has  not  therefore  proiluccd  a  very 
inten'sting  poem,  he  has  cerurinly  deprived  the  reader  of  ail 
prt'tence  for  blaming  ’  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  or  lament¬ 
ing  the  infertility  of  his  subject.  But  there  arc  some  other 
accounts,  on  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  poem  will  be 
charged  with  insipidity.  It  is  possible  to  tolerate  a  species  of 
composition  which  emplov’s  the  understanding,  though  it 
should  fail  ti)  enchant  the  fancy  with  visions,  or  kindle  the 
heart  with  entlinsia.sm.  Several  didactic  jioets  therefore  have 
obtained  endurance  and  even  appianso  from  the  public,  with 
a  very  minute  portion  of  poetic  genius ;  their  reputation 
is  of  a  kind  wiiich  any  sensible  and  cultivated  man,  with  a  good 
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ear,  and  sufficient  assiduity,  may  acquire,  as  it  is  founded  on 
the  delicacy  of  the  language,  and  the  inelody  of  the  versifica¬ 
tion,  in  which  their  sentiments  have  been  delivered  ;  it  would 
he  as  difficult  to  discover  a  veniacular  phrase,  or  a  had  cou¬ 
plet,  in  their  writings,  as  a  sublime  thoughu  A  defici¬ 
ency  ill  both  these  substitutionary  qualities,  especially  the 
latter,  a  deficiency  which  is  the  more  conspicuous,  as  the 
jingle  of  rhyme  has  not  been  introduced  to  divert  the  atten¬ 
tion  from  obsen’ing  it,  will  deprive  tliis  poem  of  its  principal 
chance  of  success,  and  will  tend  to  depreciate  tiie  author's 
nualifications  below  their  actual  value.  Another  defect  is, 
the  hasty  and  trivial  manner  of  noticing  the  numerous  sub¬ 
jects, — a  manner  which  often  seems  more  like  recording,  than 
describing  tiiem  ;  and  where  the  author  does  pay  them  more 
respect,  it  is  to  declaim,  not  to  delineate.  A  fiirtiicr  disad- 
V'.uitage  is,  the  vagueness  of  the  object  to  which  the  poet's 
and  the  iieader's  attention  is  directed ;  neither  the  one  oor 
the  other  seems  to  possess  a  distinct  notion  of  what  is  meant 
hy  ‘  Affection.’  'Fhe  word  is  doubtless  applied  very  often  in 
such  an  indefinite  sense  as  Mr.  S.  ap)>earK  to  give  it;  and  it 
might  he  difficult  to  exnrt^ss  that  general  system  of  compla¬ 
cent  and  benevolent  feelings  whether  instinctive  or  acquired, 
uhicli  form^  the  cohesive  principle  of  tlie  whole  animated 
world,  hy  any  single  word  less  liable  exception.  But  this 
consideration,  if  it  be  admitted  to  excuse,  cannot  abate  the 
impropriety  ;  which  appears  so  striking  at  the  very  conimence- 
nient  of  the  Poem,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  bespeak  the 
reader’s  candour  in  its  behalf,  especially  as  we  are  not  sure 
of  being  permitted  to  plead,  in  tills  case,  that  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  good  poet  to  be  also  a  good  logician. 

« If  there  a  [MStioa  of  the  human  mind, 

'Fhat  lifts  to  rapture,  or  that  sinks  to  wo, 

Which  more  inmlret  the  muses*  harmonics, 

Than  sweet  Afl^on  ?  Plant  imperishable,*  dec.  p.  1. 

Affection,  whetlier  in  the  coiloquiJ,  or  the  philosoohical 
sense,  is  not  a  passion.  Perhaps  we  may  not  have  a  oetter 
time  to  notice  the  following  very  odd  expression  ;  the  sex¬ 
ual  aflfection-rrwhence  onw the  conjugal,  paternal,  (parental?) 
filial  and  fraternal  the  two  latter  existing  in  a  difi'eront 
subject,  have  no  proper  connexion  with  tlie  first. 

t'he  diveraifiea  kinds  of  Affection  already  mentioned,  except 
that  which  relates  to  the  Deity,  form  the  subject  of  the  first 
book.*  We  shall'  extract  one  paragraph,  as  a  specuneii  of  the 
kind  of  verse  into  which  the  author  has  cast  liis  disquisitions. 

«  Time,  as  thou  talt*st  thy  circuit  to  destroy 
The  stately  palace  or  the  lofty  dome. 

Spare,  spare  yoo  ancIcDt  cross, — if  it  must  fall, 
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Oh,  let  it  fall  thf  last  beneath  thy  stroke  ! 

To  conjugal  affection  dcaii  itsunds 
A  {Moud  memento  to  each  married  pair. 

When  Henry,  ioffuenc*dby  mistaken  zeal*  , 

S'mmiooM  his  w;in  iors  to  the  holy  land, 

Eleanor,  high  in  virtue  as  in  birth,  » 

By  perils  unappaird^  follow’d  her  lord 
Where’er  the  battle  raged.  Her  Edward  pierced 
By  poison’d  weapon,  relt  the  rankling  wound 
Baffling  all  aid — one  only  hoj)e  was  left — 

I'hose  lips,  on  which  enamour’d  he  had  hung. 

With  unremitting  constancy  applied. 

Drew  fioni  the  venom’d  heart  its  deailly  power,  .  t. 

Saved  a  loved  life,  and  more  ende:irM  her  own.*  p.  22. 

There  are  several  indications  in  this  poem,  that  the  author 
-  slescrihos  from  expCTience ;  and  these  consist,  not  so  mudi 
in  the  f(M*vent  and  animating  spirit,  as  in  thi*  plain  detail,  of 
his  descriptions.  W'e  deem  the  following  advice  of  high  im¬ 
portance,  and  no  sliglit  testimonial  to  his  domestic  character. 

‘  Nor  disregard,  yi'  parents,  when  I  say 
If  you  would  see  your  race  around  you  blest,'  *  '  * 

Welcome  with  ojH?n  arms  each  loved  return. 

And  climb  about  you  with  sincere  cmhiacc. 

From  tried  experience,  I  advise  you  well,  . 

Make  home  delightful ;  and  your, cheerful  heaitli. 
riie  scene  of  all  your  best,  your  richest  joys  ;  ^  ^ 

W  ith  hooks  well  suited  to  the  several  tastes 
To  entertain,  and  cultivate  the  mind  : 

Nor  think  it  tikes  from  manly  dignity 
To  join  your  offspring  in  each  varied  spoit 
Of  childho<Hl  or  of  youth  ;  so  skill  you  find  ** 

Affection  grow,  progressive  with  their  years.*  pp.j28, 

Ti  would  he  unjust  to  withliQUl  our  coirtmcndation  from 
the  amiable  morality  which  Mr,"  S.  gcnt*rally  inculcates;  we 
have  been  much  pleased  with  hits  warm  CTiconmnu  on  domes¬ 
tic  enjoyments,  and  his  reprobation  of  the’  cHme  of  seduc¬ 
tion.  We  think  he  should  also  have  adverted  to  the  seduc¬ 
tion  of  married  women,  as  a  crime  of  still  deeper  iniquity ; 
he  should  have  represented  every  intentional  eiioruachnnent 
on  the  wedded  heart,  as  in  its<df,  according  to  the  maxims  of 
Christian  purity,  essentially  criminnl,  whether  or  not  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  transgression  which  is  recognized  bv  human  codes. 
11c  might  have  given  variety  atrd  novelty  to  tliis  pan  of  hii 
work,  by  delineating  such  a  character  (of  which  we  are  afraid 
an  extensive  acqiiaintattce  with  the  world  would  furnish 
existing  resemblances)  as  the  “  Pupil  of  Pleasure,**  treacher¬ 
ously  iutcul  on  rivalling  or  supplanting  the  Miarital  ascend- 
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alley,  by  the  ailfiil  exhibition  of  his  own  superior  merit,  by 
dexterous  tlaitcries,  by  secretly  lending  the  Heloise”  en¬ 
riched  with  MS.  tiotes,  and  atVecting  the  delicacy  of  a  Pla¬ 
tonic  attachment.  To  expose  such  a  character  to  general  ha¬ 
tred,  is  a  service  which  would  seem  to  have  been  exacted  of 
Mr.  Siiiithcrsby  the  nature  of  his  plan  ;  it  would  have  come 
with  peculiar  dignity  from  one  who  displays  so  many  appea^. 
aiiccs  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  w  ith  peculiar  propriety  from  one 
who  writes  in  so  edifying  astrain  on  the  subject  of  Redemption. 

Tlic  second  part  of  the  Poem  considers  Affection  as  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Deity,  in  Creation,  Providence,  and  Heilemp- 
tion :  it  is  needless  to  remark  the  particular  impropriety  of 
the  term  in  this  connexion.  Tlie  author’s  poetical  abilities 
appear,  to  have  been  improved  by  exercise ;  several  passages 
in  tins  book  are  very  neatly  turned,  of  wliich  wc  adu  an  ele¬ 
gant  specimen. 

*  The  hours  their  blessings  give:  Lo,  morning  comes  • 

Fragrant  with  freshness  ;  then  the  rising  sun  , 

Rouses  the  senses,  animates  the  soul, 

And  wakes  the  w'orld  to  vigour ;  when  his  rays 
Dart  their  meridian  heat,  O  then  how*  sweet 
'l  o  seek  the  coolness  and  solemnity 
Of  some  embower’d  wood,  some  calm  retreat  I 
Till  his  descending  beams  army  tlic  west 
And  welcome  Evening  in ;  hour  of  delight, 

Whether  enjoy’d  ’mid  social  sympathies. 

Or  on  the  m argent  of  some  winding  stream, 

1  he  solitary  wanderer  silent  roves 
Contemplative.' — p.  52. 

Wc  could  have  pardoned  Mr.  S.  for  celebrating  the  efficarv 
of  tragical  representations  at  the  theatre  in  “  rousing  the 
conscience  of  the  guilty  soul,”  if  he  had  inserted  among  his 
copious  notes  a  single  example  of  that  efficacy.  But  we  do 
Mot  .sec  how  he  could  have  atoned  for  tiie  following  lines,  sup¬ 
posing  their  obvious  import  to  be  that  wdiich  he  intended  to 
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^  Not  to  the  narrow  boon  Ji  of  sect  confinrd. 

Religion,  like  the  high  meridian  sun, 

,  Sheds  its  blcss’d  influence  and  consoling  power 
'J  hrough  every  region,  and  o’vr  every  clime  ; 
lJut  hliine^i  with  most  serene  and  cheering  ray 
W'herc  Christ  is  known,  and  the  one  God  adored.’  p.  61. 

'Tliercare  several  symptoms  of  careless  revision,  though 
ilie  metre  is  generally  correct ;  tlie  following  lines  are  tii»t 
principal. 

‘  And  sing  their  hallelujahs  I— Ecstatic  thought  I*— p.  72. 

‘  ^liail  hail  the  blessing  —From  Judah’s  throne’— p.  63. 
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‘  Comr  fraught  with  blwslngi  r  Stranger  to  care' — p.  30. 

‘  That  fi'cds  and  tends  thee  ;  alive  to  abame»*«— p.  7. 

‘  Saturate  v'itli  odours  ;  echoes  the  lute,'~p.  48. 

A  few  ^raiiunaiical  oversights  might  also  bo  ntentionetl. 

A  rouiarkable  instance  of  sohor  deliberate  extravagance^ 
occurs  ill  the  uoiice  ot*  Loe  Boo’s  departure  from  Pelew  : 

‘  How  swcllM  the  surges  with  the  briny  tears  !’  p.  8. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces,  very  little  needs  be  said;  the  versified 
tale  of  Theodosius  and  Constantia  seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.S. 
would  hav('  succeeded  better  witli  his  principal  pr)em,  if  he 
had  attempted  it  in  rhyme.  One  article  is,  a  complimentary 
note  sent  to  a  lady,  siticc  deceased,  which  is  remarkable  for 
three  things:  1,  that  it  confounds  “  thou”  and  “  you;” 
2,  that,  being  simple  prose,  it  is  inserted  ns  one  of  the  “  other 
])fK*ms  3,  that  tin*  gift  which  it  accompanied  was,  not  a 
single  enpv,  as  is  customarv,  hut  a  ivholc  “edition  (if  Rogers’s 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  noativ  houml  in  white  calf!” 

The  \otes,  consisting  chiefiy  of  extracts  from  various  po- 

fmlar  authors  in  prose  and  verse,  form  somewhat  more  than 
lalf  the  work.  Five  engravings,  of  uncommon  beauty,  by 
Schiavonetti,  one  from  Guido,  the  others  from  Masqnerier, 
contrilmte  to  the  splendour  of  the  volume,  which  is  printed  by 
Hensley. 


Art.  X.  Obser^'ations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout ;  on  Nodes  of  tlic 
Joints  ;  and  on  the  Influence  of  certain  Articles  of  Diet,  in  Gout, 
Rheumatism,  .ind  Gravel.  By  James  Parkinson,  Hoxton,  8vo.  pp.  182. 
Price  5s.  bds.  Symonds. 

disorder  probably  lias  occasioned  more  ill-temper  than 
the  gout,  untwithstanding  its  sujiposcd  connection  \yith 
tlie  sanguine  temperament,  good-feliow-ship,  and  convivial 
enjoyments.  Mcaical  men,  ever  since  the  time  of  Hippo- 
cnites,  have  anxiously  investigated  the  nature  of  tliis  disease  ; 
but  their  exertions  have  obtained  very'  little  success.  The 
anguish  of  the  arthritic  is  certainly  not  very  favourable  to  tlic 
due  estimation  of  the  claims,  which  their  zeal,  however  un¬ 
availing,  has  upon  him  :  his  contortions  betray  the  inefticacy 
of  medicine,  his  impatience  and  disappointment  reproach  it ; 
the  faculty  is  reviled,  the  science  is  depreciated,  and  the 
gout  is  anathematized  as  the  opprohriuw  ined  corum.  Physi¬ 
cians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  retaliated  ;  excusing  their  ill 
success  by  their  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the. 
disease,  and  palliating  that  ignorance  by  reciting  the  fruitless 
inquiries  and  discussions  of  their  predecessors  for  so  many 
centuries,  they  Iiu^t  at  the  same  time  charged  the  whole  mis¬ 
chief  at  once  upon  the  pulient,  ascribing  his  torments  to  in- 
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(lulf^nnt  case,  or  luxurious  excess,  and  persuading  him  to  the 
ado|)lion  of  an  abstemious  regimen,  as  the  only  melliod  of 
relief  The  ciisloinar}'  want  ot  resolution  to  persist  in  a  daily 
eonllict  with  inveterate  habits  and  predominating  appetites, 
furnishes  the  patient,  of  course,  with  new  twitches  and  in¬ 
vectives,  and  the  physician  witfi  ni‘w  reproofs  and  exliorta- 
tions.  The  natiiral  iinheeility  of  reason,  in  such  a  conflict, 
requires,  however,  some  stronger  reinforcement  than  a  con- 
rietion  that  the  adviser  knows  nothing  of  the  source  of  the 
malad)^  or  a  discovery  that,  while  the  formation,  collection, 
and  discharge  of  gouty  matter,  arc  frecpiently  mentioned  and 
canvassed,  the  nature  of  this  matter  remains  entirely  occult, 
and  its  very  existence  is  disputeil  and  unproved. 

To  manifest  the  existence,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  this 
matter,  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Parkinson’s  publication,  which  pe¬ 
culiarly  demands  our  attention,  not  only  from  the  subject, 
but  from  the  sensible  manner  in  which  the  author  has  con¬ 
ducted  and  developed  his  iiujuiries.  A  sutferer  himself  from 
arllnitic  afteclion,  and  enabled  in  the  course  of  extensive 
professional  pvaeiice  to  accumulate  facts,  he  was  also  well 
qualified,  by  a  familiarity  with  physiological  and  chemical 
studies,  to  deduce  theoretical  results  ;  his  work  therefore  com¬ 
bines,  in  a  very  pleasing  degree,  the  reasonings  of  science 
upon  the  nature  of  this  disease,  with  the  dictates  of  ex¬ 
perience  for  its  cure.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  opinions  we  shall 
now  lay  Ixd'ore  the  reader. 

Having  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  caustic  alkali, 
in  a  case  of  gout,  and  having  carefully  attended  to  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Schcele,  and  the  complete  analysis  of  arthritic 
concretions  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  Mr.  Parkinson  is  induced  to 
submit  the  following,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  gout : — 

A  peculiar  saline  acrimony  existing  in  the  blood,  in  sucli 
a  proportion,  as  to  irritate,  and  excite  to  morbid  action,  the 
minute  terminations  of  the  arteries,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body.” 

When  we  observe,  says  he,  in  a  person  who  has  been  long 
subject  to  this  disease,  a  prodigious  (quantity  of  matter  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  system,  torming  many  of  the  smalltT  joints 
into  vvliite,  and  apparently  cretaceous  nodules,  we  are  na¬ 
turally  led  to  the  opinion,  that  the  blood  must  have  been 
preternatiirally  charged  with  this  matter,  or  with  the  piin- 
ciplcs  of  which  it  is  formed;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  having 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  matter  of  these  concretions  is  the 
urate  of  soda,  Mr.  Parkinson  inters,  that,  in  similar  cases  of 
gout,  the  urate  of  soda,  or  a  peculiar  saline  acrimony  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  formation  of  the  uric  acid,  is  present  ir 
die  system, 
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'llic  ori^^in  of  this  morbid  acrimony,  he  imputes  to  ilm 
\veakcie\l  of  the  stomach,  a’.il  the  excessive  use  of  acid 
arid  acescLMU  .substances,  for  fooil.  In  iIjoso  who  Itave  livcil 
too  freely,  a>  wi'ii  as  in  t'm-e  who  Jiave  been  mue!i  ilcvcUed 
to  study,  or  liavt*  unii appily  l)een  t!ie  prey  of  auxietv,  the 
stomach  hiTonu'^  disordered,  d  invest  ion  is  in!|)aired,  and  a 
ittorhid  acid  is  ;;t*tu-tated  in  t  ic  slemacli.  riie  acid  thus 
^cnera»cd  has  unjiuIIv  hceu  considered  as  tlie  acetous  ;  hnt 
Air.  !*.MlNinson  ad\anc»*s  M‘V(M*aI  arguments  to  prove  that  tliis 
acid  oMgfit  to  he  con.sitlcivd  as  an  ammal  acid,  sui  generis, 
and  s’  onhl  he  flistingnishcil  as  the  gastric  ae  d. 

I Dahlc  to  ttact:  this  aciil  legidaily  from  tlic  stomach  to  the 
actual  l(Tmatioii  of  tlni  gouty  concretion,  or  of  the  ealeulusof 
the  hladder,  he  t:ndeavours  to  trace  it  in  its  intenucdialc 
states,  and  to  di.scovcr  uhat  ])rovi^iou  has  hecn  made  in  the 
hHmii.o  ('c"'?jomv  to  secure  its  discharge,  when  superabimdant. 
'rim  red  sediment  of  the  nriue,  namtal  by  I'roust  the  ro.sacic 
acid, is  frst  noticed,  as  one  of  tlie  forms  in  which  this  excess 
of  acid  Mppears,  win  ii  thscharged  from  the  body  in  an  cxcrc- 
tnentitious  -tale.  Here  wc  slionld  remark,  that  Mr.  Parkin- 
sofi  uonid  liave  done  well,  as  it  strikes  us,  to  introduce  the  ex¬ 
cellent  experinieiiis  of  Dr.  W'il.son,  in  his  Kssu}*  <m  Febrile 
]>  i.sca^es,  in  wiiieh  the  eunneeiion  between  this  red  sediment 
in  tiu'  mine,  and  the  taking  «d'  acid  ainl  acescent  substances 
into  the  stomach,  is  clearly  pwitued  out. 

•  au’hor  adven  ts  to  tin*  sour  sweats  of  the  artliritie.  parti¬ 
cularly  during  the  fits  of  the  disease  ;  and  eonelndes,  from  this 
aidd  h:  \mg  been  snpjmscd  to  1)C  the  uric,  that  the  skiti  joins 
with  the  kiilncvs  in  perlnrming  tlie.  dc'puratory  ofHee,  by 
which  tlii-t  ai-iil  is  sf'oaratcd  frtim  tlie  blood.  Future  ewperi- 
tneni'.  think,  anti  farilier  observations,  must  be  recjiiired 
Ihr  preof,  that  the  foiiv.aiion  of  tlni  uric  acid  depenuis 

o:i  the  iibmni.mcc  id  l!ie  gusirie  ac-iil.  'Fhe  observations  here 
1,  as  v.eil  as  ilie  e\p<*riuu‘iils  of  Dr.  Wilson,  to  which 
wc  .d.uded,  render  this  opinion  verv  proliahlc  ;  hut  we 

emnna  admit  ii  to  he,  at  jircscMii,  fnliv  cstalilishcd  ;  iu*r  would 
w»*  \i(  Id  to  tin'  Ncry  natural  desire,  alter  .so  long  a  periitd  ol 
useless  di.  cir.i^iiiiai,  to  evade  tlic  suspense  of  unc.ertainty,  and 
the  l.i!  <  iir  f  f  thongiit,  by  :ul(»pting  loo  hastily  a  jdausililc 
tin;  rv. 

In  xkn  KMi-t -atii’g  ihe  st'iet  eonformitv  of  the  aeknowh‘dgrd 
<  ccasi.m.il  i.m^CN  u,ih  l!;e.  supposed  proximate  cause  ol  this 
disease,  Mr.  ilwt  ils  j»:n*: icniarlv*  on  the  injurious  t  ifeets,  in 
g  uity  li  foils,  (d  d.rmkin';  /I  o’c,  paitievdariv  low,  iitwv  wijics, 
wliicb  ai\*  rc.iilv  to  nm  iinn  ('(’nitelv  into  a  stale  t)f  achlilv.  JiftC 
'..di.eli  hai.g^  about  tin*  class  with  some  degree  of  visciditv,  is  the 
lx  a  :i  he  to  rcv-oinmcnd  for  llic  purpose 
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i»f  oxliilaiatiou  :  but  even  the  tiriiikiiig  of  beer  is  aUo  cou- 
biti  ws  ii  frciiucnt  cause  of  this  aiui  otlier  diseases.  Tlie 
author  uiucii  aiieutiou  to  this  particular;  auil  we  shall 

extract  his  reiiuirks  ou  a  subj(*ct  of  so  imich  public  interest  r 

*  It  bt'com^'s  necessary  to  state  the  reason,  why  this  liquor  is  placed 
.imonjj  the  substances  likely  to  become  an  exciting  cause  of  this  and  of 
other  diseases.  It  must  however  have  already  appiNued,  that  the  hurtful 
powers  tendin>j  to  the  production  of  gout  and  gravel  exist  only  in  tJiis 
liquor,  when,  from  mismanagimient  or  age,  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of 
acidity  ;  and  much  is  it  to  be  1  imentod,  that  the  laborious  poor  in  gene- 
lah  at  least,  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  obtain  this  liquor,  generally,  in 
tliii  its  most  noxious  state. 

‘  'I’he  nearer  any  fermenting  liquor  approaches  to  the  complrtion  of  its 
fermentative  process,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains. 
Experience  has  taught  this  to  the  drinktis  of  strong  beer,  and  particularly 
to  those  who  indulge  in  jwrter.  Not  finding  their  cordial  too  powerfully 
fiMught  with  malt  and  hops,  tliey  have  sought  to  obtain  it  in  that  state, 
in  which  its  exhilarating  powers  manifest  most  influence.  Hence  they 
have  discovered,  that  beer  possesses  the  most  strength,  not  whilst  the  more 
silent  and  eflicacious  part  of  the  vinous  lernientation  is  yet  going  on, 
during  which  period  it  is  termed  mUd  beer;  but  when  a  slight  degree 
of  acidity  manifests  the  \lnoiis  fermentation  to  l)c  completed,  in  which 
state  it  is  called  stale  beer.  Thus  have  the  drinkers  of  strong  lx*cr  l)cen 
Ifil  to  seek  constantly  for  this  test  of  the  strength  of  their  beer  ;  and  thus 
]i[r.idually  have  been  induced,  by  habit,  to  consider  a  slight  degree  of  acidity 
.IS  .1  necessary  part  of  the  flavour  of  good  beer.  l)ut  as  every  depravity 
of  taste  necessarily  demands  a  regular  increase  in  its  gratification,  so  most 
porter  drinkers,  unless  they  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  injurious  effects 
It  sometimes  produces,  are  disj)08ed  to  clrink  their  beer  in  tliat  state  in 
wiiich  acidity  is  very  predominant. 

‘  It  Is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  taste  cannot  be  indulged,  unless  the 
\i:tuea  of  this  most  useful  and  salubrious  liquor  be  impaired,  in  a  considerable 
degree.  Porter  which  is  brewed  of  a  suflicient  strength  would  not,  pre¬ 
served,  as  it  always  is.  In  properly  closed  vessels,  acquire  that  acidity, 
whieli  characterizes  stale  beer,  for  a  considerable  time.  But  it  ccitdinlv 
cinnot  be  expected  of  the  porter  brewer,  with  whom  the  quickness  of 
the  re. urn  of  his  immense  capiuil  must  be  an  impoitant  consideration,  to 
hoard  up  his  beer  U)  its  deterioration,  and  to  his  own  serious  injury.  A 
more  expeditious  nv  thod,  it  is  said,  is  sometimes  adopted,  by  which 
sourness  is  substituted  for  strength.  But  should  the  brewer  consider  it 
to  be  his  duty  noi  to  mix  ne>w  beer  with  obi ;  yet  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  tapster,  who,  impelled  to  please  the  palate  of  his  customers,  may  often 
finv!  I.imself  under  t!ie  necessity  of  mixing  beer,  actually  acid,  with  thirt. 
which  ii  in  lt.selt  sounvl  and  good.’  pp.  VI — 14. 

I'lio  cdiiiicction  between  gout  and  gravel  is  carne.stiv  as- 
snied  by  tliis  writer.  His  coiijeclures,  wi*  ibink,  on  tbe  de- 
iHuulatuM  of  lite  yravtd  also  on  a  superabundant  ai.uiiiv,  wonicl 
have  dorivi'd  ci>osi<lerable  support  from  the  exceuept  paper  of 
Hr.  I'lgmi,  on  the  riatnre*of-grave!!y  concrJ’.iuns  m  ibe  iiUiiian 
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Mibjict,  ])nhlislitHl  in  the  I’ransactions  of  ihe  Koyal  Irisii 

Aciuiomy- 

I'ho  mode  of  cure  recommended  in  this  work  is  such  as  will 
be  obvious  from  the  theor}’  suggested,  and  lias  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  successful  prac  tice  ;  it  consists  principally  in  the 
rigid  abstiuenc.e  from  every  thing  likely  to  generate  acidity  in 
tb*^  stomach,  and  the  correction  of  acidity  there,  and  in  tJjc 
system  generally,  by  occasional  exhibitions  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  (soda  of  commerce.)  So  simple  and  harmless  a  system 
of  cure,  will  undoubtedly  interest  every'  unfortunate  sutVerer  to 
give  it  the  trial;  while  the  philosophic  and  rational  cast  of 
spcHMilation  will  ensurt*  the  theory  a  fair  examination  among 
professional  men.  We  are  inclined  to  jdace  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  in  Mr.  P.’s  deductions,  and  certainly  consider  bis 
work  aii  a  real  aecessioii  to  the  history  of  this  disease. 

One  of  tlu*  chapters  is  devoted  to  the  account  of  a  disease 
only  noticed  hiihi’rto  hy  Dr.  Heherdon,  and,  just  before  the 
publication  of  this  work,  by  Dr.  llaygarth,  (Kcl.  Rev.  vol.  ii.  4'J6) 
who  calls  it  ‘‘  Nodosity  of  the  .loints.”  This  disi*ase  is  an  en¬ 
largement,  ehiefly  (»f  the  smaller  joints,  and  particularly  tlio.se 
of  the  fingers,  wliicli  dilTers,  in  si  veral  respects,  from  these 
whi(*h  proceeil  from  diseases  hltheno  described. 

Our  author  “  coiijectuies,”  with  ecjual  iiioilesty  and  plaiisi- 
hilitv,  that  this  aileetioii  arises  from  a  stale  of  the  system 
siiniiai  to  that  which  he  assigns  as  tin;  cause  of  arthritic  svmp 
toms  ;  supiMising,  however,  that  “  tlio  niorhihc  matter  exists 
in  less  ahuiiikinre,  and  that  the  periosteum,  the  ligament'*,  or 
the  ends  of  the  hones  themselves,  ninv,  in  these  cases,  assiiinr 
the  otliee  of  slowly  secreting  from  the  system,  and  of  de¬ 
positing  that  matter  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  would, 
perhaps,  *lemand  for  its  lemoyal  liie.  more  violent  and  more 
extiMisive  aeiion  which  constitutes  a  tit  o\  tlu'  gout.”  'Phis  ma¬ 
lady  Mr.  P.  at  first  suppo.sed,  contrary  to  the  oh.scMvaiion  ot 
Dr.  IbiN  garth,  to  he  most  fre<[uent  among  llu!  aged  poor; 
it  is  so  afUictive  in  its  severest  attacks,  and  has  been  so  little 
oliservcii,  that  we  subjoin  the  sumniarv  of  his  successful  mo<le 
of  iitMtmeut. 

*  'Phe  assumed  indications  on  which  the  removal  of  these  tumours  were 
fwas]  attempted  are, — Isi.  To  diminisli  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels 
in  the  part,  by  which  the  secretion  of  the  morbid  matter  is  performed. 
t2illy.  I'o  promote  a  tfix*  persjnralion  of  the  part  atPected  ;  and  Iklly. 
'Po  correct  the  prevailing  disposition  to  acidity  in  the  prirax  vix,  and  in 
the  system  in  general. 

‘  'Pile  meani>  which  it  has  bceo  thought  pioper  hitherto  to  employ,  for 
the  accomplishment  ot  the  first  of  these  objects,  has  been  the  application 
of  one  or  more  leeches,  to  the  tumefied  part ;  the  number  of  leechei  bring 
detenniued  by  the  e.xient  ot  the  tumour  and  degree  of  the  disease.  To 
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obtain  the  object  of  the  second  indication,  the  part  has  been  surrounded  by 
aplaister  of  eaual  parts  of  simple  diachylon  and  of  while  soap,  the  adhesion 
of  which  to  the  skin  becomes  in  a  few  days  so  slight,  as  to  admit  the  free 
exit  of  the  perspirable  matter  through  the  skin  which,  hindered  from  escap¬ 
ing  farther,  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  plaister.  Hy  this  application 
the  part  is  kept  continually  moist,  frequently  so  strictly  so,  as  to  appear  on 
the  removal  of  the  plaster,  after  two  or  three  days,  as  if  it  had  been  so 
long  soddened  in  hot  water.  To  fulfil  the  third  indication,  a  due  atten* 
tion  has  been  advistxl  to  the  mode  of  living,  by  avoiding  add  and  acencent 
matters,  and  particularly  such  fermented  liquors  as  have  begvm  to  manifest 
marks  of  acescency :  in  a  word,  the  regimen  here  particularized,  as  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  best  calculated  for  the  gouty,  has  been  enjoined.  To  neutralize 
that  acidity  which,  being  present  in  the  stomach,  would- secure  its  increase, 
by  acting  as  a  ferment,  the  soda  has  been  given  in  doses  from  five  grains 
to  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  day  *  pp.  79 — Sl. 

The  work  cunclii<ics  with  the  relation  of  several  iilu.sira- 
tiw  cases,  uiul  a  severe  reprobation  of  the  refrigerant  prac¬ 
tice  of  Dr.  Kinglake,  or  the  application  of  cold  water,  whicli 
our  author  considers  as  founded  on  false  priiu  iplcs.  and  as 
fraught  witli  cotisiderahle  mischief. 

.\it.  XI.  Household  Furniture  and  interior  Decoration^  executed  from 
Designs  by  I  homas  Hope.  Imperial  Folio,  pp.  53.  Plates  (50.  Price 
.51.  .5s.  L  P.  101.  lOs.  Ivongman  and  Co.  1807. 


E'  .FGANCK  is  not  eontincd  to  those  more  obvious  instance'^ 
which  strike  us  in  the  stately  edifice  or  the  royal  dwell- 
n^g.  This  nation  has  lately  seen  the  principles  of  decora¬ 
tive  skill  dirci'tinl  to  the  improvement  of  nearly  all  its  pro- 
tiuclious,  and  has  thus  fairly  obtained  a  superiority  over  all 
her  rivals,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judge's.  We 
rememher  when  the  French  taste  was  prevalent  in  Kiiglaiid  ; 
of  late,  the  Fiiglish  taste  has  been  prevaletit  in  France,  and 
tliat  supeicilions  people  lias coiulesceiided  to  derive  its  fashions 
trom  an  inland,  vvliicli  was  the*  butt  of  its  iiifected  ridicule. 
Mr.  Hope,  a  gentleman  of  ample  property,  conceived  tlial 
on  tlie  siibjet't  of  honse.hold  fmnltnre  there  was  still  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  considerable  impioveniiMit — not  so  much  in  uti¬ 
lity,  ibr  after  all  a  chair,  whatever  form  it  boasts,  is  only  a 

•  hair — hut  in  adaptation,  form,  and  ornament.  Utility  and 

•  omfort  ai\‘.  certainly  of  the  first  con.secpiencc  in  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  ‘'nr  a))artments  :  after  which  elegance  and  beauty  may 
loliow,  to  accommodate  those  wealtliier  mdivldiials  who  de- 

ire  to  possess  iliem :  they  alford  additional  gratification  both 
«o  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination.  Mr.  Hope  has  a  furibci 
♦Usign  to  answer;  for  lie  observed,  with  regret,  that  the 
Continent  r'ceived  commissions  from  Kngland,  for  articles 
ot  thi.s  (ie‘;cription,  and  in  return,  very  often  sent  merely  the 
’.‘tTnsc  of  foreign  mannfactnivs  :  or  if  the  choice  specimens 
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f»f  coniinontal  industry  wore  ]>roc.iire(l,  tliey  served  only  to 
discoiirag(!  our  own  artists,  and  to  diminish  llie  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favour. 

As  an  amateur,  and  no  mean  proficient  in  the  arts  of  dc- 
sigu.  Ml.  H.  undertook  to  embody  his  own  ideas  on  the  ar¬ 
ticle's  which  he  wisiieil  to  possess.  He  was  idlogether  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the' productions  of  Knjilish  artists,  and  at  length, 
after  a  strict  scrutiny  throu(;hout  this  great  meiropolis,  he 
f(Uind  two  foreif^nerSy  who  only  ui're  capable  ot  exi  cutin^ 
the  enriched  parts  of  his  compositions.  Havinjj  succeeded 
in  part,  he  has  submitted  iiis  designs  to  the  public,  i  *  order 
that,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  taste  which  he  patronizes,  ‘‘a 
new  and  boundless  fiehl  might  be  opened  to  ingenuity,  and 
to  a  great  number  of  artists,  not  sulliciently  gificil  to  reach 
the  highest  |)rovinces  of  the  fine  arts and  tiiat  artists  of 
superior  abilities  might  have  opportunities  of  rendering  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous.  lU*  hojanl  also,  to  induce  the  opulent 
to  tnnploy  their  wealth  in  attaining  more  satisfactory  cle- 
ganre.  than  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  and  converting  into 
lucrative  articles  ol  home  manufacture  and  of  beneficial  ex¬ 
portation,  tho^e  vinv  commodities  which  had  hc^retolore  only 
appeared,  in  the  repiilsixe  and  unpatriotic  shapt*  of  e  xpensive 
:i»t teles  of  foreign  ingenuity  and  of  ilisadvanlageous  impor¬ 
tation. 

It  must  be  owned  that  these  motives  deserve  comir.enda-. 
tion  ;  tor  as  the  desire  of  pr>ssessing  what  is  excellent  appears 
to  Ix'  natural  to  man,  it  is  of  importance  to  direct  it  in  that 
course  which  may  hi'  most  serviceable  to  the  body  politic. 
Neither  is  Mr.  II.  inti  tied  to  lower  praise  lor  his  pinsevcrance. 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  vampiislied  many  dillicnlties,  that 
hi'  was  able  to  shew  his  own  ideas  adequately  exi'cntcd  ;  and 
evi  n  the  execution  of  these  engravings,  tliough  in  simple 
outline,  wa>  attended  with  much  labour.  It  appears  also  that 
imitatious  of  his  furniture,  so  clumsily  made  that  they  de¬ 
serve  uo  better  nauut  than  caricatura,  “  have  hegiin  to  start 
up  iu  every  corner  (d*  this  capital and  to  checlv  such  ow/;/- 
trrUits^  is  one  of  Mr.  Hepe's  inducements  to  publish  his  stu¬ 
dies  to  the  world. 

'fhe  ('xocution  of  tlie  work  before  ais,  or  rather  of  the 
«>tyle  ot  ornament  adopted  by  Mr.  H.,  is  certainly  in  many 
instances  I'lf  a  superior  description  ;  the  Ibnns  of  many  ar¬ 
ticles  at  least  are  extreimdv  elegant  and  rciined  ;  ihev  are  at 
tin'  same  time  snnph'  and  suitable.  Hut  others  are  not  tree 
from  the  same  defects,  wlm  h  we  have  heretofore  censured  in 
artists  cl  acknew’edgcd  merit  ;  they  comprize,  ill-assorted 
combinations  ot  torir.s.  When  a  creature  half  beast,  halt  bird, 
is  ilunight  beauiirnl,  or  when  an  animal  ends  in  a  vcgetabl'.*, 
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imdor  iliC  icloa  of  eU'gaiia*,  we  cnonor  avoid  pitying  tbe 
|)t!rvcrsiLies  of  lliat  laste,  whit  !)  a  lopN  such  uiu  oath 
aad  -.alls  them  handsome,  'i  h  y  may  hi!  le.ir  .tsl  adegorii's, 
ilii'V  may  l)e  powertul  lal'smans,  they  may  he  saereii  cou^hi- 
nations  of  insignia,  hut  they  are  not,  lan.iot  !h!  hoautiful  : 
iKitnri*  ahhors  them,  good  taste  al>hoiN  them  ;  for  iriiod  taste 
can  dclig!>t  in  tmihing  rejuignaTit  to  naii’re,  and  is  gratified 
hy  no  other  refinements,  than  those  of*  nhich  nature  olhii.^ 
the  original  and  ])roioiij)e.  We  cettoire  ihe^c  ahsnrdities 
when  wo  linil  them  in  what  is  denominated  (h)thio  vvoi'ks ; 
what  then  should  (hifenil  them  from  cetisnn*  in  refieiiihnis  rd* 
Grecian  imagery  ?  W’e  see  no  diit'en  ttei  t>etW‘‘e!i  the  f 
chimera  of  ('.rirA*5  ;e  atnitinitv  and  ^rrS'!  exfcnth)!’,  a?id  tho 
devices  of  onr  Saxon  a!}»  i*stors,  sneh  as  .'iS'i-^  plavi’ig  on  h..g- 
pijKS,  and  geesi*  amusing  i liemseivcs  w iih  viohn.>or  crowtiis. 

Mr.  H.  has,  moreover,  adojiteil  mas/c.'^'  as  ornaments  to  some 
of  his  vases  :  and  tliese  lie  has  selected  from  tl’n*  dianiafie 
eiiaraeters,  and  from  the  deities  of  aiiti(|uity.  have  long 

tlionght  that  onr  familiarity  uitli  such  gentry  is  little  to  imr 
real  Ixmefit  ;  it  is  not  every  body  who  |)i)ss(*sses  a  smattering 
of  knowie»lge  as  to  the  eiirrent  ideas  of  divinity  eonni  elect 
with  Barclnis  and  Vmms,  lliwenles  and  Jnno,  with  a  en)wd 
of  others,  that  perc'elvos  how  eoatemptihle  their  real  eharae- 
ters  arc,  and  hy  what  degrading  vic*es  each  of  thcMu  has  heim 
polluted.  I'liey  iiny  Indcaal  he  poinU’d  onl  as  c:ontiasfs  to 
tljai  jniritv  and  itcdlness  uhieh  adorn  Ciiristianilv,  hut  this  is 
not  tiK^  intention  of  tlnxe,  w iio  adoj)t  lln'in  as  orinnnenls,  or 
M‘leet  snl))c*ets  in  wh'.cli  they  are  |‘rii)C!pals.  But  these  aix? 
only  acc:c*ssm*ies  ;  they  may  he*,  c'hangvd  wiilnmt  injuring  the 
foim  of  the  vase  tc^  which  they  are  attached,  and  withonl  dis¬ 
figuring  any  nlcmsil  its  to  the  principles  of  eiuixthishinent  oii 
which  it  is  composed. 

.Mr.  11.  has  tittc‘d  up  two  or  throe  rooms  of  his  house  in 
a  manner  most  sMtdionsly  an’icpie:  that  eontaiiiing  Grc‘«‘k 
vases,  which  have  hitherto  hiMni  fonnil  t‘xclnsively  in  se- 
jmichres,  is  fitted  up  to  resemble  Columbaria,  or  sepulchral 
rc*cessc!s,  and  each  vase  oeenpies  a  recess.  One  room  is 
fittc'd  lip  wholly  in  the  Egyptian  style',  and  to  this  is  appro¬ 
priated  the  owner’s  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  ;  the 
Hiialogy  is  highly  proper,  and  the  mode  of  distrihution  has 
a  good  cfFc'et.  The  Aurora  room  is  decorated  with  furniture 
of  the  viorninf^  coloursy  sucli  as  a  b/aef^'  marble  table,  relinvc'd 
with  medallions  ;  satin  curtains  of  “  that  fiery  hue?  which 
fringes  tfie  clnnds  just  before  son  rise,  c'clgecl  with  h/ach 
Velvet,”  some  s*ars  glimmering  in  the  cicling,  hut  amid  the 
rosc's  scattered  hy  tlie  dawn  of  day;  the!  prevalc'iit  cciloiirs 
ihrougliout,  bciiig  azure,  black,  and  orange  colour.  The 
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flrawiiig  room  is  comixiscd  with  the  ideas  of  eastern  splen¬ 
dour  and  voln|iliioiisness ;  alow  sopha  occupies  the  corners, 
Turkish  ircllice-work  the  cieling  ;  peacock’s  feathers  tending 
to  a  centre,  the  ends  ;  foliage,  flowers,  complete  the  cano. 
py.  The  colours  cf  this  room  are  also  eastern  :  the  sopha  is 
deep  crimson,  the  walls  sky-hlue,  the  cieling  pale  yellow. 

Our  roa<icrs  will  perceive  that  these  refinements  are  hevond 
the  reach  of  moderate  lortmies;  they  can  only  he  obtained 
hy  til  *  vie!) :  aftd  as  it  is  the  duty  (»f  the  rich  to  give  eiu- 
ploytnent  tf»  ingenuity  and  skill,  wo  would  encourage  indus¬ 
try  to  earit  its  bread  hy  complying  with  tlie  requisitions  of 
refined  ta<tc,  rather  than  of  ignorant  and  harharons  caprice. 

An  W\.  (ihronoloCtcol^  Bi' grafiktral^  and  Miscrlluncous  ExercUeSy  on  a 
new  flan  ;  designed  tor  the  Use  of  Young  ladies.  By  William 
Butler.  I  bird  I  ditlon,  l2mo.  pp.  .550.  Price  7s.  Harris,  1807. 

ri!(>U(ill  this  is  incioly  the  repnhlicalion  of  a  work 
^  that  h;is  been  long  Ix'fore  the  world,  ii  derives,  from  the 
use  to  which  it  is  ilustined  in  tlie  instmclimi  of  youth,  an 
iinportanci'  which  will  procure  for  it  a  greater  slian*  of  our 
alUMitio'i  than  unuld  oiIutwisc  have  been  ju'.iiflahle.  It  forms 
an  eMcnsiNe  and  enieriaining  collection  of  memorable  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  ancient,  but  chiefly  in  modern 
times,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the.  day>  nn  which  they  hap¬ 
pened ;  so  tiiHl  hy  the  tsisy  and  agreeable  exercise  of  read¬ 
ing  a  few  pages  daily,  a  consid(‘rabie  share  of  various  know- 
ietlge  may  hv  acijuiivd  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  very 
many  of  the  articles  are  interspersed  select  poetical  extracts, 
and  judicious  moral  reflections,  tending  to  ibrin  the  charac¬ 
ter,  and  regulate  the  conduct. 

We  would  however  suggest  to  the  author,  with  respect  to 
increasing  the  size  of  his  work,  the  old  caution,  “  est  mo¬ 
dus  in  ri  hus.”  The  labour  of  augmenting  such  a  volume  is 
ligiit,  and  if  it  were  sure  that  each  additional  page  enlianced 
its  value,  it  would  be  laudable  too.  While  we  have  tli(* 
satisfaction  to  s.iy  that  this  is  generally  the  case  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  there  are  instances  from  which  we  innst  with¬ 
hold  this  commcnd.ation.  TIm*  names  of  Airs.  Uiblx  r  ami  of 
Nonu‘  oihiTi  might  liavc  sparkled  in  another  calendar,  but 
ihev  can  a»i(l  no  worth  to  a  work  “  iiuendcii  for  young  ladies.” 
It  wfinld  hav»*  been  well  likewi-t‘  if  the  length  of  the  artiides 
ba<l,  in  several  instances,  been  betuu*  ad’instcil  to  their  reid 
importance  :  some  of  them,  indeetl.  seem  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  little  other  purpose,  than  to  aflord  the  author  an 
occ.ision  of  {laying  a  compliment  to  some  characters,  with 
whom  we  pfi^ume  he  ha<;,  or  formerly  had,  a  ]>ersonal  ac 
qna.intance. 
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With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  are  often 
better  pleasetl  with  the  narrations  of  events,  than  with  the 
delineations  of  ciiaracters.  There  is  apparently  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Mr.  B.  an  excess  of  good  nature,  which  leads  him 
to  apply,  so  profusely,  the  epithets  eminent,”  **  excellent,” 
virtuous,”  <k.c.  to  the  names  of  persons,  tliat  his  work  can¬ 
not  always  he  regarded,  especially  on  religious  topics,  as  a 
very  safe  guide  to  the  opinions  of  youth.  Error  in  sentiment, 
where  it  falls  short  of  what  is  commonly  called  infidelity, 
seems  to  form  no  alloy  in  his  estimate  of  moral  worth  ;  nor 
does  he  sufliciently  enforce  the  importance  of  truth  in  his 
views  of  the  effects  which  an  adherence  to  it,  or  a  rejection 
of  it,  has  produced  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  individuals. 
To  the  inditferontism  of  some  modern  observers,  it  may  st'cm 
“  that  true  piety  is  not  peculiar  to  those  who  embrace,  a 
particular  creed,  but  the  g*nuine  fruit  of  tliose  principlt*s 
v'liicli  are  toiumoii  to  all  (diristiaii.s,”  (article  **  Biddle,  the 
father  of  Paiglish  Unitarians”)  ;  but  we  have  tlic  best  au¬ 
thority  for  thinking  tiiat,  in  the  eyes  of  him  to  whose  iudge- 
rnent  youth  should  he  taught  to  refer,  it  must  affect  the 
piefi/  of  persons,  whetlier  they  receive  the  peculiar  verities 
of  the  evangelical  ilispeusaliou,  or  reject  then,  and  “  teach 
men  so.”  An  attention  to  this  point  would  have  prevented 
Mr.  H.  from  applying  the  divinely  dictaU'd  encomium  of  “an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  w!j<)in  was  no  glide,”  to  Dr.  Geddes,  the 
direet  tendency  of  whose  writings  on  the  books  of  the  Old 
d'csiament,  is,  whatever  were  his  intentions,  to  excite  and 
iHMirish  a  spirit  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  It  would  like¬ 
wise  have  led  him  to  abstain  from  his  repeated  and  unguarded 
j»aiiegyrics  on  Dr.  Eric»stley,  and  some  other  Socinian  and 
-\ri.au  teachers;  lest  under  the  impressions  tfiereby  produced 
in  the  minds  of  his  young  pupils,  an  avenue  should  he  pn*- 
pan'd  for  tfiese  dangerous  errors  in  religion,  against  which> 
during  the  immaturity  of  their  judgement,  every  possible  pre- 
raution  should  he  taken  hv  parents  and  conscientious  tutors. 
We  cannot  but  condemn,  like»visc*,  the  very  defective  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  for  winch  tlie  New  Testament  was 
written, — “  to  bring  men  to  the  fear  and  worship  of  one 
God,  and  the.  practice  of  right  'ousness.”  p.  535.  Dad  this 
been  asserted  simply  of  the  hrst  book  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  should  havt*  said,  it  conceals  half  the  truth  ;  but  of  him 
wh(»  shall  give  it  as  an  adequate  representation  of  the  pur¬ 
port  of  Christ’s  ministry  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  \vc 
c.in  only  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sun  if  any 
man  shall  sav  it  is  dark  at  noon-day,  with  a  cloudless  sky, 
OM  the  summer  solstice.  We  hope  also  that  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  B.  will  he  referred,  for  their  views  of  scripture  history, 
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to  rxpositors  wlio  “  sujipose”  tliul  it  uas  an  infmlli'ly 
exalted  personage  tl:an  ?.liclKiol  the  archangel,  “  wlio  coiw 
ciaet’ed  the  Israelites  in  their  jonriK  v  ihrongli  the  wilderness  ; 
who  appealed  to  !\!i)'>es  in  the  burning  hnsh  ;  and  to  wlioiu 
are  to  he  inij  nied  the  greatest  part  oi'  tlie  most  r»*markalile 
appeararuM  s  either  in  the  OKI  oi*  New  'IV  stanienl.”  p.  UH7. 
An  explicit  assiiniption  to  himselt  of  the  language,  “  I  am 
the  (hiI>  ot  Ahiahain,  tlie  Goo  of  Isaac,  aiui  ilie  Gon  of 
Jacob,"  (I'Aod.  iii.  6.)  would  have  been  on  liis  part,  no  h\ss 
than  if  it  had  been  utU*red  by  tlie  meanest  ot  the  human 
race,  bhispheinv  against  Ins  (’reator,  and  it  would  Iiave  de- 
gnided  liim  from  Ins  illustrious  rank  to  the  cuiKiiiion  ot  a 
fallen  spirit. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  defects  tliat  we  have  been 
grievtd  to  discover,  and  whicli  our  <luty  recpiires  us  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  disconntenam'e,  in  a  work  tliat  docs  cixat  credit 
to  tin*  information  and  industry  of  its  anther.  Had  Mr.  H. 
happily  a^■oi(h'd  such  occasional  remarks  as  seem  to  lavour  a 
systi'in  ot  theoiogv,  tlx*  most  detrimental  whieli  Imnian  de¬ 
pravity  lias  devised,  wi*  sliould  h.ivo  had  lilth!  to  ilo  hut  to 
commend.  As  it  is,  liowc.ver,  wi*  hope  that  it  his  own  per¬ 
severance  and  tlitj  d(*mands  of  the  public  shall  Uxul  him  again 
to  increase  the  hulk  of  his  work,  he  w'ill  avail  himselt  ot 
that  oppiutunitv  to  castigate,  its  contents. 

Art.  XI II.  Remarls  on  the  DtVi^ers  nvhich  threaten  the  Estairishcii  fleli^ 

fhmy  and  on  the  Means  of  aveit'ng  them  ;  in  a  l.ettor  to  the  Hight 
ion.  SjK'ncer  IVrccval,  M.  P.  Chancellor  of  his  Majestyhs  b.xche- 

?ucr.  By  Edward  Pearson,  B.  1).  8vo.  pp.  PS.  Price  bd. 
latchard,  1807. 

WF  feel  iliaf  this  publication  claims  more  alttuuion  than 
we  ean  aflord  it  hen*  :  we  mn>t  content  onrseUes  with 
skotehing  Mr.  Pearson's  ereed,  and  nolieing  his  ailvice  to  ihe^ 
present  ministry,  lb*  is  a  staunch  friend  to  the  alliance  of 
('fmrch  and  Statf*,  and  appr(^ve>  (jI  emploving  religion  as  an 
engiin*  of  political  manamvre  ;  he  addresses  these  remarks  to 
Mr.  i^i*rc('vr.I.  lie  helic.ves  it  to  he  t!ie  duty  of  the  civil 
power  to  establish  some  religion,  if  possible  the  trui\  hut 
at  ail  events  the  most  expeilient  : — he  denies  that  any  hut 
^luntfathr.  “  tnitfi,  would  do  well  enough  if  she  were  onct^ 
left  to  shift  for  herself,"  and  adds  that  no  religious  oj)inions 
ran  he  speculative,  tiot  even  tran'substaiuiation,  for  it  has 
hi'en  tf'c*  oc'casion  ol  persecuting  its  opposers;  (torgetting, 
apparently,  that  pcrsceution  derived  its  (origin,  not  from  tran- 
suhstantiatio?),  l»nt  Ironi  the  assumed  right  of  one*  man,  or 
hndv  ot  nu'u,  to  cletermine  a  creed  or  ritual  for  others,  and 
force  it  njio!)  them)  : — as  necessary  means  c'f  defeuding  this 
'•st.iblishinont ,  not  as  a  necessatv  method  of  c.xciudinu  die 
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imlitically  tUsjifToctrcl),  lic  applauds  the  Tost  and  Corpur^uion 
Arts,  (supposinyj  them  no  doubt  1?)  be  very  etfic;u:ions  in 
ineiiting  “  tlie  lunnbcr  of  its  conscuntious  adlieivnts,”  bvr 
wluoli  tu'  says  tlie  prosperity  ofacliureb  is  to  be  measured) 
he  thinks  the  ('atholics  may  be  as  he  calls  it,  utorc 

safely  than  Hie  ilisseiiters  ; — he  is  uhnosi  sure'*  that  the  late 
ministers  ilid  not,  like  dames  U.  |)refer  the  catholic  to  the 
protestant  relit»ioii  : — he  insists  that  the  preaching;  of  evange¬ 
lical  clergymen  tends  to  draw  otV  tlie  people  from  the  churcli, 
not  only  to  the  Calvinistic  methodists,  but  to  the  Wcsleyans, 
who,  as  he  as^(*rts  with  cx()uisite  amhigniiy,  “  retain  the 
doctrines  of  iustificatioii  by  fuif/i  exclusively  of  zcovksy  tltc 
hivfh  (or  instantaneous  and  sensible  conversion),  and  as$u* 
ranee  of  sa  vation,  which  are  either  the  concomitants  or  con- 
seipiences  of  ('alvinism;” — he  is  a  great  admirer  of  liniljj^  in 
comparison  of  which,  religious  seuiimeut  is  of  little  impor- 
lanct!, — “  hii  often  wonders,  indeed,  tliat  sensihh?  and  con- 
seientioiis  dissenters  do  not  perceive  and  .acknowledge,  that, 
ir  is  mueli  more  ini[>orlant  to  preserve  unity  in  religion,  than 
to  [liomote  the  prevalence  of  the  opinions,  in  which  any 
sect  of  Ibv'.testant  dissenters,  excepting  perhaps  Unitarians, 
(lilfer  from  the  cstahlishei!  churcli.”  Surtdy,  if  C'ardiual  CVyV- 
tiin  had  thought  of  tliis  argnmeiii,  he  imght  have  stilled  the 
Keformation  111  its  cradle!  It  should  he  understood  that,  ac« 
curding  to  Mr.  Pearson,  provideil  men  will  hut  come  to  an 
appointed  building,  join  in  services  which  they  rlo  not  ap¬ 
prove,  listen  to  preaeliing  which  they  may  deem  false  or  per¬ 
nicious,  nothing  more  is  reipiircd  of  them  ;  they  arc  at  full 
lilierty  to  think  for  themselves ;  hypocrisy  perhaps  is  not 
r|nilc  right,  but  scliisni  is  unpardonable.  “  It  is  certainly  t*v 
he.  wished,”  (he  remarks)  “  t!iat  defection  from  the  Church 
s!u)uld  he  pivvimteil  hy  the  cordial  attachment,  which  the 
j)coj)le  have  to  it,  rather  than  hy  any  other  methods.  Other 
mettiods,  however,  may  sometimes  l)C  necess.irv.”  In  order 
to  complete,  tins  edifying  ai’count  of  Christian  Unity,  we  must 
copy  one  more  passage.  “  TIk‘  Unity  of  the  (at/unicov  Uni^ 
"if'esal  (’hnrch,”  he  says,  “  will  be  snflieiently  preserved,  so 
long  as  tlie  (iifVerent  national  CImrclies,  of  wliich  the  Callin- 
I'e  or  Universal  (-Imrcli  is  composed,  shall  acknowledge  the  di- 
^ilu•  mission  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  diviiu?  authority  of  Scrip'* 
lure;  but  the  unity  of  a  national  chiirc!i,  which  is  of  a  much 
•'hicter  nature,  can  no  otlKTuise  be  preserved,  than  by  the 
voluntary  submission  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  nation  to 
tin*  samt*  n*gnlations  in  religious  matters,  ami  their  joining  in 
tlio  same  torm  of  piiblie  worship.”  Of  the’»e  three  ab- 
>»ii diin's,  we  doubt  vvhicli  is  tlic  most  stupid — representing 
“  ill  '  universal  church,”  as  consisting,  not  of  those  individuals 
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from  rvor\’  nation,  ami  kindred,  and  ton^ne,  whoso  nanu's  are 
written  in  heaven,  hut  of  the  several  vational  churches — sup- 
]>osim^  the  vnitjj  of  the  sj)irit,  (the  only  unity  enjoined  in 
the  (iospel,)  to  consist  in  tlie  hypocritical,  or  at  best  futile, 
uniformity  of  a  nation  in  ciTtain  ceremonies  established  by  hu¬ 
man  authority — or  pretendimp;  to  procure  “  lohnUary  submis¬ 
sion,’’  bv  enactinp:  penalties  and  disabilities  on  eoiiscientious 
dissentients. 

'The  dnnp^or  of  the  clinreh,  we  should  have  said,  arises  from 
the  sunposc^l  decrease  of  public  atVection  toward  it:  we  be¬ 
lieve  tiiere  is  no  defect  of  popular  affectiou,  where  the  7/n’- 
nisters  cultivate  and  deserve  it. 

Wc  must  notice  very  slightly  Mr.  Pearson’s  precautions 
against  the*  danger  which  he  foresees:  First,  (’onvocation 
must  sit  for  the  oispalch  of  business  ;  (we  thought  as  mueh); 
it  should  change  the  daily  morning  ami  evening  prayer,  which 
is  now  so  generallv  neglected  by  clergy  and  laitv,  fora  shorter 
service  ;  it  should  expunge  the  condemning  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  (Veed  ;  it  .should  improve  the  translation  of  the 
scripture's ;  it  should  condemn  Mr.  Overton's  hook,  &c.  : 
a  fiirthcM*  advantage  in  this  measure  will  he,  that  the  people 
will  believe*  tin*  (.’hurch  to  he  as  iu*ar  perfi'clion  as  possible, 
when  they  find,  from  the  acts  of  Ch)nvoeation,  either  that  no 
alterations  were  necessary,  or  that  all  which  were  necessary 
are  adopted.  Sec'ondly,  the  'roleration  Act  must  he  revi.sed  ; 
licences  should  b(*  granted  with  less  facility  ;  no  licences  con- 
tt'ning  eivil  exemptions  must  he  grantc<l  without  a  years 
rotict  ^  atui  citlier  “  satisfactory  ccrtirieates  of  (jnalification  for 
being  tcacliers  of  religion,"  or  “  passing  an  examination  in  the 
C*reck  Testament."  W  hen  will  this  extreme  of  hnuuiii  folly 
be  abandonejO  — the  .supposition  th;ii  a  knowledge  of  (reeek 
is  the  only,  c)r  e\en  any,  test  of  (jualihcalion  to  U'acli 
Ch  )  i'if'htnity  !  H  ain,  new  places  t»i’  worship  must  l>e 
built,  I  lie  salaries  of  soiiie  augmented,  young  elergvmi‘n  must 
be  “  iastrueted  in  the  art  of  Finally,  people  of  rank 

must  countenance  the  .servici•^  of  the  Church,  and  patrons  ot 
livings  must  not  pay  so  infieh  regard  as  they  do,  to  family^ 
fntmlh/^  or  considi*rations,  in  nisjiosing  of  them. 

( )n  the  wiiole,  I'rotcssing  ourselves  the  devoted  friends  ot 
Hie  <*atholie  efmreh  in  iMigland,  atid  of  all  its  members  in 
evi'rv  denoininaticMi,  we  rcioice  to  think  that  its  atfairs  arc  in 
much  better  hands  than  Mr.  Pearson’s;  this  our  loyalty  to 
tfie  civil  and  ceeh'siastical  authorities,  will,  we  are  sure,  cap- 
tivati'  his  atn*etions,  ensure  his  lorbcarance  toward  oui 
catholieisim  and  obtain  his  pardon  for  the  franknes>,  yvith 
which  welian*  expos^vi  Ins  irrational  principles. 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Speech  of  ihe  Hou,  J.  Randolph,  Representative  for  the 
Suie  of  Virginia  in  the  General  Congress  of  America  :  on  a  motion  for 
the  non-importation  of  British  Merchandize,  iK'nding  the  preaent 
disputes  between  Great  Brit;un  and  America.  With  an  Introduction 
the  Author  of  “  W'ar  in  Disguise.”  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  31.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Dutterworth . 

Art.  XV.  American  Arguments  for  Brii'uk  Rights  :  being  a  republkattoo 
of  the  Celebrated  LetU'rs  of  Phocion,  on  the  subject  of  Neutral  Tr;ulc. 
8vo.pp.xii.7i.  Price. 2s.  6d.  Butterworth. 

’’|''HESE  interesting  pamphlets,  both  of  which  are  of  transatlantic  pro¬ 
duction,  will  be  read  with  avidity  and  with  advanuge,  at  the  present 
important  juncture  ;  they  will  seiTe  to  enforce,  by  new  arguments  and 
facts,  that  principle  respecting  tlie  rights  of  Neutral  Trade,  which  has  been 
urged  upon  public  attention  with  so  much  success  by  the  author  of  “  W;h* 
in  Disguise.”  The  principle  of  international  law  which  they  maintain,  we 
have  on  former  occasions  examined  at  some  lengtiv.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  renew  the  discussion  here  ;  but  as  we  consider  that  principle*  to  ari»‘ 
from  a  just  view  of  the  system  ot  martial  jurisprudence,  from  a  proper 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  difrei-ent  parties  in  every  contest,  and  from  tlie 
fair  analogy  which  subsists  betwi'en  military  and  naval  warfare,  we  shall 
recommend  any  of  our  readers  who  yet  need  conviction,  or  desia*  inform.i- 
tion,  to  inspect  either,  or  both,  of  these  able  and  interesting  pamphlets. 
The  intelligent  writer,  to  whom  wc  have  just  alluded,  introduces  each  of 
them  with  a  Preface  of  sonK*  length.  Mr.  Randolph  is  a  speaker  of  great 
warmth  and  rapidity  ;  he  is  occasionally  bi'trayed,  wc  think,  partly  by 
these  qualities,  and  partly  by  deficient  information  and  crude  reasoning, 
into  erroneous  positions.  The  author  of  the  other  pamphlet,  is  “  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Smith,  a  native  citizen  of  Soutii  Carolina,  late  one 
of  the  Representatives  in  the  General  Congress,  and  Ambassador  for  the 
United  States  to  the  Court  of  Portugal.” 

Art.  XVI.  The  Importance  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  Considered:  A  Serrabn 
preached  at  Hoxton  Chapel,  .lune  2.5,  1807  ;  being  the  Second  Anni¬ 
versary  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  educated  at  Hoxton  Academy.  By 
Charles  Buck.  pp.  28.  Price  Is.  Williams,  1807. 

''pHlS  respectable  and  useful  discourse  makes  no  display  of  learning,  but 
abounds  with  sensible  and  pious  observations ;  it  aspires  at  no  rheto¬ 
rical  ornament,  but  impresses  the  feelings  unaffectedly,  by  the  energy  of 
heartfelt  dev'otion.  The  text  is  Rom.  x.  14,  15.  The  importance  of 
the  jjospel  ministry  is  exemplified,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  holiness,  the  excitement  of  benevolence,  th^roduction  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation.  The  preacher  then 
warns  his  audience  generally  to  be  thankiul  for  a  Gospel  ministry,  and 
to  encourage  institutions  for  supplying  it  with  qualified  persons  ; — he  admo¬ 
nishes  the  students  to  bv*  diligent,  to  cultivate  simplicity,  to  implore  the 
influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit and  exhorts  his  clerical  brethren  present, 
to  activity,  unanimity,  and  a  steady  aim  at  the  conversion  of  souls.  We 
shall  transcribe  sentences  of  much  importance  and  interest : — 

‘  If  such  be  the  importance  of  a  gospel  ministry,  what  kind  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  must  he  be  who  occupies  it  ?  Is  he  one  who  has  sought  the  office  for 
the  sake  of  emohiment ;  who  has  left  the  active  scenes  of  life  to  repose  in 
indolence  under  the  cross  ;  who  studies  his  appetite,  his  dress,  hiv  exter- 


^)22  BalcUvin’s  Pan^Jicon. 

Tul  appraranrr  ?  Is  he  one  viho  stepa  into  the  pulpit  to  gain  applause  fiom 
mm  ;  who  ever  Rtmlies  to  pleaw  but  not  to  convcit  his  hearers  ? 

‘  No,  l)rcth.ren,  no  :  he  is  one  who  feels  the  power  of  truth  upon  his 
own  heart.  He  is  one  who  desires  nothing  so  much  as  the  glory  of  God 
arnl  the  radvation  of  souls.  He  is  one  who  understands  the  d(»ctrinei  and 
exjK-riences  die  intluence  of  the  religion  of  Cimst.  He  is  one  who  is 
humbled  under  a  sensepf  the  vast  importance  of  his  work,  and  is  dependent 
on  Cfod  for  his  sir  cess.  He  is  one  w'ho  is  willing  to  l^ear  with  meekness 
the  frowns,  anwi  can  turn  away  with  indifference  from  the  smiles,  of  the 
world.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  man  of  God,  who  wishes  to  be  faithful  even  unto 
death  in  testifying  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  O  what  a  character 
is  here  !  Methinks  the  honours  of  every  name  centre  in  this  one — a 
stev  of  the  gos/iel.  What  is  a  hero,  a  philosopher,  a  patriot,  an  orator,  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  when  compared  to  him?*  p.  ‘il, 

'Fhc  friends  of  relinion  \iill  rc’oice  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  this 
Institution,  from  which,  accordin  g  to  the  Advertisement,  upwards  of  one 
hundrt.'vl  youn  ?  men  have  Ix^en  scut  out  into  the  \  ineyard  of  God. 


An.  XVII.  The  Piit.theon:  or  Aucieni  Histoiy  of  the  (iods  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  Intcnd.cd  to  t^clliuu*  the  understanding  of  ilie  Classical 
Authors,  and  of  t!ie  I’oels  in  general,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and 
young  IVrsons  of  both  Sexes,  rdwaid  Baldwin,  Esq.  with  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  principii  Goiis,  chicHy  taken  from  the  Remains  of  ancieiiL 
Statuary.  Svo.  pp.  iitiO.  Price  (is.  buunJ.  liotigkins. 

"^1  R.  1*.  assures  us,  hut  our  memorv  coiuradictr.  him,  that  the  Panilieon 
“  (origin.a!  y  written  hy  the  .lesuit  Pomey,)  and  other  introductions  to 
niytholog\',  are  the  most  lv]eJ!^lve  books,  for  tlielr  dullness  and  malice,  in 
the  juienile  library.  He  is  anxious  that  his  work,  on  the  contrary,  should 
inspire,  not  aversion  and  contempt  tor  the  heathen  fictions,  hut  nn  ardent 
lelish  for  their.beautles,  as  J.elimated  in  the  elegant  poems  of  antiquity.  We 
confess  our: elves  to  he  di.s:i.itislied  with  the  })iinciple  of  his  jHMformance  ; 
it  a  principle  whicli  no  wi iter,  duly  sen'^ible  of  tlK*  mor.d  end  of  man, 
.and  aware  how  Impoitant  it  is  to  excite  the  earliest  abliorrer.ce  of  vice  in 
the  youthful  mind,  would  ev  -r  haw  ailopttd.  1\>  palliate  the  atrocities  of 
cLiSsical  divinities,  m..y  dt»  much  luiim,  by  weakening  this  abhornmee, 
though  it  should  not  procure  a  single  ..orshipper  to  tlicir  dilapidated 
alt.irs. 

It  is  still  out  of  cur  power,  therefore,  to  recommenvl  any  work  of  this 
nature  as  une.xception.t’de  ;  Mr.  B.  is  iioided  to  very  considerable  praise 
for  the  arr.ingement  of  his  wojk,  for  tlu*  ution..lity  of  manv  ot  his  expla¬ 
nations,  .ird  tl'.e  genera!  il.-l  cary  of  his  n."iMativcs  ;  it  ivas  in  his  pow^  r  to 
render  gie..t  s  J'^icc  to  the  youth  'four  ecuniry,  by  giving  a  moral  luni  tvV 
his  pfrtonv.  .r.Ce,  and  exhihitieg  t!'  •  .ibsurdsties  and  abominations  of  the 
hc.athcn  tb -ology,  a  r'  !’;  .,*  us  seat,  r;,  wliile  Ik*  noticed  its  adaj.t  .tion  to 
the  p.npo>ei  ot  po.tic.»l  fctior*.  1  lis  e.\f  a\ again  of  this  better  qua¬ 

lity,  under  tiu*  title  Bo.iuty  of  tlu*  Giev*k  Religion,'*  .>  i-J  \e' iiig.iiOUS 
tev.d».ncy  ;wliy  should  children K*  s-  ut  into  tlie  world  ibus  ^cn.pu^•  Uftiv  pK-- 
pjivxi  to  veiu  i.ite  the  iKatlienis.n  wliich  prevails  in  it  u  so  fo  uircl  and  hur.- 
ful  aa  excess?  While  we  coiul  ii.r.  his  neglect  .and  abu.w*  of  an  excelier.t 
opportunity,  w  .*  must  enjoin  all  ln»tJU..tor3  who  use  tin*  wai.k,  to  supply  Us 
detect^  anvl  correct  its  eircis,  b\  o..d  comments,  c  uetullv  displaying,  to  iht* 
ju.etUfc  mind,  Ihc  lutll.iywt  tbr.t  t.'ste  and  J-mev  v. Iiicli  it  is  de  i'.mej  to 
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Cultlratc,  when  comparrd  with  moral  worth,  and  tlic  gross  lurbarism  and 
bas.MU'ss  of  heatlicn  hiblfs,  when  contrasted  with  the  religion  of  Reason  and 
Scripture.  It  would  take  uj)  too  much  time  to  j)oint  out  the  particular 
faults  tluit  we  have  met  with  ;  we  must  lx‘  StUished  witli  this  general  cau¬ 
tion,  respecting  a  jmblication  very  well  calculated,  in  many  respects,  for 
the  young  classical  student 

The  plates  are  as  decent  as  naked  figures  can  be  :  the  e.\ccution,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  Ixlow  mediocrity. 


Alt.  Will.  T  he  Meilictd  Gi/i/Zr,  for  the  Use  of  ramilies  and  Young 
Practilionere  in  Medicine  and  Surgery'  ;  lx*ing  a  compi  /te  System  of 
Modern  Domestic  Medicine,  exhibiting  a  comprehensive  \  iew  of 
the  latest  and  most  important  discoveries  in  Medicine,  I'harmacy,  &c. 
l^y  Richard  Reece,  M.  D.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo.pp.  540.  Price  lUs.  (kl. 
Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

T  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  our  publication,  w^c  look  occ.v 
slon  to  discoorage  the  general  practice  of  “  Domestic  Medicine  \**  ob¬ 
serving  tiiat  few  |)eison3  presumed  to  lx*  their  own  lawyers,  while 
were  daring  enough  to  be  their  own  physicians.  I  he  science  of 
cine  is  certainly  not  more  free  from  doubts,  intricacies,  and  difiiculties, 
than  that  of  English  junsj>riKience.  There  are  many  case's,  however,  in 
which  country  gentlemen,  and  especially  tliosc  of  tlie  clerical  order  may 
render  essential  si'rvice  to  their  neighbours  by  inteqxising,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  t  f  a  dispute,  with  tlieir  ad\ice  and  conciliaioiy  |x*r8ui8ions. 
It  is  needless  to  trace  out  the  analogy  :  such  persons,  wc  think,  should 
by  till  means  bestow  some  of  their  leisure  and  attention  on  die  still  more 
important  study  of  medicine,  which  so  many  casualties  may  occur  to  call 
suddenly  into  action.  Dr.  Recce  particularly  designs  his  book  for  their 
assisunce,  and  for  such  families  as  are  remote  from  nudical  aid  ;  on  die 
hitter  class,  however,  we  wouhl  forcibly  impress  the  gicat  danger  of 
rashly  tiimpering  with  cases  that  require  nuiture  and  scientific  judgement. 
It  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  sale  of  tfirer  editions,  and  du*  sunrage  of 
fOT.c  eminent  professional  men  ;  the  fourth,  wiiieh  now  lies  before  us, 
i.i  considtriably  iiirpioved,  chielly  by  augnxmtatioii,  and  in  one  or  two 
ms'.ances  by  retrenchment ;  we  refer  especially  to  tiie  judicious  exclusion 
of  syphilis. 

Ti.e  W'Oik  refers  throughout  to  the  Fjm’tltj  Mediant  Chests,  for  the 
i.'ile  of  whicli,  and  of  tlie  cliolcest  Dru^(,  !)r.  R  has  opened  a  Medical 
and  Chemical  Bd/l,  in  Henrietta  street,  Covent  (»arden.  His  work  was 
piepared  to  acconq>any  these  private  disjiensaiies,  and  it  contains  there¬ 
fore  a  description  of  the  articles,  an  account  of  their  use,  See.  8cc.  as 
well  as  a  desciiption  of  the  symptom^  and  treatment  of  the  principal 
diseases.  For  those  persons  w!io  have  the  leisure,  and  die  prudence, 
requisite  to  adopt  sucii  assistance  w  ltli  s.iti  ty,  wc  may  venture,  from  iu 
iniiinsic  qualities,  to  recomiuend  Dr.  Reece's  pubIlc.ition. 


many 

niedi- 


A.it.  XIX.  yl  Sermon  preached  at  the  'Femplc,  May."l8t,and  .at  'F<*rk- 
Iry  Chapel,  Berkley  Square,  .^uiie  28il),  mibh  the  C’onduct  to  U*  ob- 
servtxlbvthe  Established  Church  toward  Catholics  and  6iher  D^sS^n- 

Price  Is. 


tors.  By  the  Rev.  .Sydney  Smith,  A.  M-.  Svo.  pp. 
!  onerman  and  Co  1807. 


yi 


R.  .Smith  is  a  conii'l  but  very  temperate  friend  to  n  ligjous  rstnblish- 


.iients  ;  die  essentia!  in  ark  of  whidi,  in  his  opiuion,  arc  “  a  3e])i- 
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rate  order  of  men  ai  teachers,  a  Mcgal  provision  not  left  to  .the  option 
of  the  Pv-ople,  and  a  clear  expoii  ion  of  their  religious  belief  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  oy  all  its  members.”  I  he  only  reason  given  for  establishing  a 
maintenance  for  teachers  is,  th.it  otluTwise  “  they  would  be  compelled 
to  gain  th«'ir  subsistence  by  flattering  where  it  was  their  duty  to  instruct.” 
This  is  .1  plausible  suppo.‘;iti<m,  hut  a  little  investigation  wc  believe  would 
set  it  aside :  the  dissenting  clergy  are  wo/,  in  fact,  nioie  chargeable  with 
flattery  than  their  endowed  brethren  ;  if  flattery  from  the  pulpit,  among 
the  dissenters,  be  necessary  to  gain  subsistence,  it  must  also  be  necessary 
in  the  estublishir.eni  to  retain  hearers;  and  unless  hearers  are  retained,  the 
subsistence,  whencesoever  it  comes,  is  mi!»applied.  Mr.  S.  should  have 
chosen  a  belter  argument.  Wc  always  think  it  right  to  destroy  a  bad 
one,  as  a  common  enemy  ;  it  injures  the  truth  iistlf  among  the  ignorant  who 
admit  its  force,  and  the  cause  lor  which  it  pleads  among  the  discerning 
who  p<*rcei\e  its  fallacy,  bubscription  to  articles  of  faith,  Mr.  S.  ap¬ 
proves,  as  necessary  to  prevent  contradictory  sentiments ;  we  are  sorry 
that  such  a  prcciiurion,  how'cvcr  necessary,  should  prove  to  be  ineffectual; 
every  variety  of  religious  tenet,  from  the  Supralapsarian  and  perhaps  the 
Antinomian,  down  to  the  Socinian,  Pelagian,  and  Swedenborgian,  is  enter¬ 
tained,  wc  bc*lievc,  and  even  preached,  by  individuals  in  the  English 
church.  We  are  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  m.aintaining  “  that  the  church 
must  be  distinguished  from  religion  itself ;  we  might  be  Christians,”  s.iys  he, 
“  without  any  established  church  at  all;  as  some  countries  of  the  world  are 
at  this  day.  A  church  establishment  is  only  an  insti  uinent  for  teaching  relb 
gion  ;  but  an  instrument  of  admirable  contrivance  and  vast  utility.”  This 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  this  is  not  all.  “It  m.iy  be  necessary,  sometimes/* 
lie  remarks,  “  for  the  state  to  make  religious  faith  the  test  of  political  opinion, 
and  therefore  the  reason  for  civil  incapacities :  but  all  these  reflations 
are  tcm{)o.'-ar; ,  arc  by  no  means  essential  to  tlie  chur  ch  establishment, 
and  ought  to  cease  with  the  causes  which  gave  them  birth.”  Further ; 
Mr.  S.  appears  to  think  it  disgraceful  for  “  so  learned,  so  opulent,  so 
pious,  80  moral  a  body  of  men,**  (as  the  English  clergy)  “  to  tremble  for 
this  vast  and  venerable  establishment,  as  if  it  were  a  little  sickly 
heresy  that  had  sprung  up  yesterday  in  the  brain  of  some  distempered 
enthusiast.*’  Finally,  he  asserts,  that  “  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  church,  than  to  mingle  its  name  with  the 
political  factions  of  the  day,  and  to  lend  its  authority  to  any  purpose  of 
individual  ambition.”  Tht‘  conijx>dtion  is  not  less  to  be  commended  for  per¬ 
spicuity  and  classical  neatness,  tlian  the  principles  for  good  sense  and 
lilxiality. 

Alt.  XX.  The  Manual  for  containing  1,  Sixty  Fables,  French  and 

F.ngHsh,ornan)ented  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  cuts,  representing  the 
subject  of  the  fables  in  the  French  port ;  and  furnishing,  in  the  English 
part,  a  series  of  Elementary  Lessons,  in  the  several  styles  of  drawing 
‘J.  Remarks  on  Rhetoric,  with  various  examples  on  the  different  styles, 
hgures,  and  tn  pt‘S.  3.  A  large  collection  of  extracts,  in  prose  and 
verse  ;  selected  from  the  most  approved  authors,  1  nglish  ana  French, 
by  J.  Oulscau,  A.  M,  8vo.  pp.  lOV.  Price  8/.  Symonds,  1807. 

'pHF.  title-page  is  a  complete  bill  of  fare;  and  if,  by  perusing  it,  parents 
.lie  induced  to  treat  their  children  with  this  enteruinnieat,  they  vriU 
find  every  thing,  in  gcncr.al,  very  good  of  its  kind. 


Mooro’s  ^Va\)  to  Hcaveft.  ?2.T 

Only  two  of  the.  fables  .ire  original ;  the  rest  are  tikcn  either  front  the 
Geraj.in  or  Itilian  wrlt'*rs»  or  from  our  old  friend  iEsap ;  but  these  are  fre- 
•  ijuently  so  metamorphosed,  that  the  editor  is  emboldened  to  say,  “hchaf 
k^rewrd  scarcely  more  than  their  tides.”  Some  of  diem  are  improred, 
cs|v*ci:illv  in  the  application  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  uoivcT'* 
sally.  Wc  think  the  manner  of  writing  these  applications  in  French  vefic, 
and  wretched  English  prose,  rcry  objection.iblc. 

'  The  treatise  on  Rhetoric  may  l>c  useful  for  die  early  classes  the  defi¬ 
nitions  sre  short,  but  the  examples  are  numerous,  and  easy  *  to  be.  under¬ 
stood.  This  is  intended  .is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  third  p.irt ;  in 
which  care  has  bwn  t^iken  to  select,  from  die  best,  Engl'sh  and  French 
authors,,  such  moral  extracts  as  might  bo  amusing  and  intelligible  to  youjjg 
readers. 

The  wood  cuts  are  well  executed;  the  representation  of  .the  sub¬ 
jects  contained  in  the  fables,  is  striking  ;  and  the  scries  of  elcmenta'  y  k*s- 
sons  for  drawing,  ivldch  eencrally  have  some  allusion  to  the  principil 
figure  in  the  C»hle,  are  ux^ll  suited  for  imitation  by  the  young. 


yVrt.  XXI.  Extract  of  a  Srrnt'm  on  the  FHttriiilon  of  ilie  Ptiorp  poder 
an  ^afijirofinMc  Si/sfem:  Preached  at  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  .June  2*^, 
1H07  :  •  ^or  the  benefit  of*  the  Poys’  Ch.irity  School  at  Lambeth.  *  J!y' 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  A  M.  F  As.  S.  F  K.  S.  F,.  Rector  of 
Swanago,  Dor  set  sir  re ;  .and  Author  of  the  Ex|)erlment  in  Fducation 
at  Maiiras.  Second  Edition, -Svo.  pp.  80.  Price  Is,*  Cadell  and  Co. 
Ih07. 

p.iniphlot  is  designed  to  urge  on  all  Christians  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  education' of  the  poor,  and  to  erplain  the  advantages 
of  the  system  adopted  at  Madras,  eighteen  years  .ago,  by  the  worthy  .md 
Ingenious  author.  The  nrgaments  addressed  to  the  conscience,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  the  policy  of  the  hearers,  are  cogent  and  animated.  The 
reason  fi>r  publishing  only  ftart  of  the  Sermon,  wa.s  the  modesty  of  the 
pre.icher,  desirous  to  obtrude  upon  the  public  as  little  as  possible  of  “  a 
ciiide.  iiullgeitfd  production,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  ind 
without  the  most  distant  view  of  its  being  published  arid  turther;  his 
wish  to  concentrate  the  reader’s  attenritin  to  one  single  point,  the  edu- 
c.ition  of  the  poof.  The  paiticulars  of  the  Madras  plan  arc  nol  inserted 
here,  but  detailed  in  a  separate  publication. 


Att.  XXI L*  The  JVatf  to  I  leaven  deliaeaJed ;  or,  a  Discourse  upon  that 
Plan  of  Salvation,  wl.ich  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospel,  throu'i^lf  .Tesus 
Crtrist.  By  Samuel  Moore  (Stamford)  pp.6.8.  Price  2s.  Williams.  1807; 

^IR.  Moore  .ippe.irs  to  write  from  the  heart ;  he  doi'S.not  atiect  to  say 
much  that  is  origin.d  on  a  s\ibject  dike  tliis,  yet  hU.purfurmancetha* 
^t  appropriate  characier^  results  from  a  thorough  personal  acquaint¬ 

ance  with. a  inhij'jcu  and  answers  many  of  tJic  purpos.:s  of  originality.'  The 
remarks  .appear  to  hu  own,  in  spite  of  our  assurance  that  they  have 
given  to  the  world  in  a  multitude  of  sliapcs  before. 

Th?  plan  of  this  publication,  is  that  of  sermon.,  though  itjt;XC€rdj 
the  uf-ial  extent  of  such  a  performance.  The  author  adopts  the.. expres¬ 
sion,  “  /  nm  the  nviyl*  (.lohn  xiv.  G)  as  the  tvxt  of  hit,  discourse ; .  he 
explains  “  hovi  fllirut  is  the  and  nvhat  sort  of  cnaj  CList  w*’;  under 
Voi..  111.  4  A 
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the  flr«t  head,  dilating  upon  the  obtflitncc,  death,  rcsii;) action,  and  asccll# 
•Ion  of  Jcsuii :  under  the  stxond,  shewing  that  he  is  a  divine,  a  suitable, 
a  frci**  a  plain,  a  safe,  a  pleai.nt,  and  the  only  way  ;  he  concludes  witlv 
addressin'^;  the  dinner,  and  the  Iwlirwr.  Tin*  discourse  contains  a  great 
poition  of  sciiptural  remark,  and  impressive  exhortation,  \vhith  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  ^\iIl  tiid  its  w.iy  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  ui 
many  /c  iders. 

After  enumerating  ceitain  sects,  the  author  says  (p«(3'  “  they  cannot  .nil  be 
right  :  nav,  we  may  rafely  say,  that  they  aiv  ail  wrong  hut  one ^hat 
tlu  ir  end  is  huteiness  and  som.w,  from  which  there  is  no  redeniptlon  ** 
I'he’^e  must  he  some  oversight  here  ;  the  author  ]>i()hahly  alludes  to  the  w*ny 
6t  acceptance  with  God,  not  to  the  pecriliar  nottona  ot  difteit'iit  Christian 
sects.  All  these  sects,  perhaps,  may  In*  wrong;  but  few,  we  liope,  arc 
fatally  wrong.  He  seems  to  adhere  to  the  Calvinislic  system. 

Art.  XXTII.  OI'jtr^\:tioris  on  the  exrrsuvr  Indulgence  of  C’/t/7<//r.*;,  particu¬ 
lar!  v  Intended  to  show  its  injinious  i  dects  on  ilwir  Health,  and  the 
Ditiiculties  it  occ  .slons  in  their  IVeatntenl  during  Sickness.  I'.y  .lame* 
Parkinson,  Hoxton.  pp.  S7.  Price  Is,  S^monds,  1807- 

J7VPRY  mother  should  read  this  very  impoitant  pamphlet,  and  rigidly 
^  adhere  to  its  admirable  advice.  In  resisting  her  own  feelings,  and 
tlte  blind  inclinations  of  her  children,  slie  may  lx.*  consoled  with  tlie  as¬ 
surance  of  avoiding  incalculable  misery ;  and  in  realizing  the  reward  of 
her  self  denial  in  the  e  ms  of  a  healthy,  viituous,  and  allectionate  family, 
she  will  doubtless  think  with  gratitude  of  the  benevolent  author.  If  Jliis 
instmerions  were  universally  adopted,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  that  overruns  tlie  world,  would  b<‘  de.stroyed  in  embryo. 

After  laying  dow’n  his  princij>le,  that  the  temper  of  a  child  h  forwed  in. 
early  infancy^  and-  stating  generally  the  imjH‘diments  W'liicli  f.itally  oppose 
medical  treatment  am!  prescriptions,  in  cases  of  sickness,  he  corsidcis  llic 
subject  in  iletail,  descril)  ng  the  infim  nci*  of  ill-teirper  in  producing  mary 
diseases,  and  its  baneful  effect  in  obsti  noting  the  cure  (if  otheis,  ^Ve  must 
inireat  our  readers,  for  thed  own  sakes,  tv)  |KMu.se,  upon  the  credit  of  cur 
warmest  recomn.endatlon,  tliis  valuable  p.unphht,  which  wt  reluctantly 
pass  over  with  so  flight  a  notice  as  <  ur  limits  enjoin. 

Alt.  XXIV.  l.essnnsy  Astronrmucal  and  Philosvphinil^  for  the  Amusement 
and  Instruction  of  British  Youth  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  explain  aiai 
account  for  the  most  usual  Appearances  in  Nature^  in  a  famili.-tr  A’anner, 
from  estaln'uhed  Principles,  I'he  whole  intersj'ersevi  willt  Moral  Re- 
flections.  By  Olluthus  Oiegoi*y,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  1  bird  Edition,  llimo.  pp.  dL>.  Price  Is. (id.  Conder. 

|F  the  republicaiion  of  this  excellent  school,  or  family,  book,  will  not 
justify  our  gi'  ing  it  a  phice  amt»ng  contcmj)orarv  works,  wv*  must  plead 
that  it  excels  most  of  them  in  utility  ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  if  any  youfig 
person  were  to  ivmain  unacquainted  with  it,  thiough  our  deference  to 
a  scruple  ot  tliis  kind.  It  explains  many  of  the  most  striking  features  ot 
the  material  creation,  in  a  numner  concise  and  accurate,  yet  familiar,  ^xr- 
spicuous,  anil  pleasing;  .anvl  it  directs  the  attention  continually,  where  all 
know  ledgi‘  should  direei  it,  to  the  Glorious  .Author  of  the  Universe,  whr<.se 
fHTfectiv)ns  are  cxhtbiled  w  iijagnificcntly  lo  Uie  gaze  and  adniu'atioc  ofiii4 
creature/. 
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Art.  XKV,  Ghurvations  on  the  Pt'oplut  Juniih^  By  a  Farmer.  12mo. 
pp.  71.  Price  Is.  Hatchriril.  1807. 

i  Wry  pKiin,  but  serious  Conmientary  on  the  Book  of  .Ion;\h»  Inctudin^ 
^  ^  the  text :  it  appears  to  be  the  priuluction  of  a  pious  man,  ot'  ni(Hler.ite 
2^>i!lties,  small  .acquirements,  and  contioial  obsti  vation.  It  contains  m.my 
foirect  and  useful  remarks,  toj^*‘her  with  sonic  th.it  we  doi  in  quest! on.iWe; 
but  not  of  an  importince  that  intltlcs  them,  io  this  p!.ice,  to  minutr*  exa- 
niinatiivn. 


FKKNCU  LrrEll/VrURK. 

Art.  \XVI.  Chrestnmaifue  Arahr^  ou  ExtrMij  dt  ittvers  ecnviiim  Arjhfs^ 
taut  en  fn'ose  qn'  rn  vers,  a  </«*  /’  Eiole  S/iecuifc  (hs 

O.ifufa/rs  vhanits  ;  p.irA.J.  Silvestrv  de  Sacy.  Tom  [.  contenant 
I*  texte  AraU'.  'l  oin  IJ.  juemierc  jxutie  de  la  traduction.  Tom  111. 
Si'conde  partie  de  la  traduction,  pr.  8vo.  u  P.iris  de  V  Imprimeric 
Imperiale. 

'j 'HE  express  design  of  this  pufdiration  is  to  Kiinish  tin*  student  with 
specimens  of  /Vrabic  literatun',  on  various  subjects,  and  in  dilR'renl 
Styles.  This  desi^m  .\l.  de  Sacy  lias  ably  accomplished.  Tiiat,ina  colKv- 
tiuii  so  miscellaneous,  every  p  ut  sliouM  atiord  (xiual  }'i.itif>c:itioii  to  all 
re.’(lers,it  would  be  nnri'asonable  to  exjx*ct  :  tlie  utility,  however,  which  we 
iP  inclined  to  aKcrilx*  to  the  W'ork,  the  ^eueral  piopriety  of  the  selection, 
and  the  celebrity  of  th<*  Editor,  induce  us  to  l.»y  some  juriicullu'  account 
of  it  before  onr  learned  readers. 

1  he  lirst  volume,  with  exception  of  the  Dedication  To  his  Majesty 
tl'.e  Emperor  and  Kinjif,’*  and  ;i  pad'ace,  dated  May  IKhh,  ISO'),  is  en- 
tir:  !y  Ar.ibic ;  and  the  At. able  text  has  a  separate  title,  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  conformable  t<»  the  style  and  genius  of  the  orienul  writers, 

Libery  iorius  firojiruus  studioso  firojicicwrt  cufdJo^  qut  cnU\^U  rament'o 
Lf  li^ati  sermonis  iy  solutt.  At  the  lK)ttom  is  printed  :  Paris,  at  the 
Republican  press,  year  VIII  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Hegira  121  V. 
This  date  forms  so  strange  a  contrast  with  the  dedication,  tfuit  we  aic 
surprised  that  the  leaf  was  not  re-piint«*d,  as  actually  has  Ivcen  done 
with  several  others  in  the  couise  of  the  work,  and,  as  our  re.aders  well 
know,  was  done  on  a  similar  occasion  with  tin*  celebmted  London  Poly- 
gloit,  at  the  restoration  •.  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  on  the  !a.st  jwige,  we 
are  informed,  “  The  printing  of  this  book  was  completed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  J.  J.  Marcel,  Princijxil  Director  of  the  Imperial  press,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  ISO'i,  of  the  Hegira  1221.’*  The  contents  c'onsist  of 
ten  principal  headb.  None  of  the  pic*c?s  hav’c  been  printed  or  published 
Uforc,  except  the  7th  Makamali  of  Hariri,  which  w.**  inserted  in  the 
Arabic  Chrestom.atlu a  published  by  J.  Jahn  at  Vienna  in  1  after  the 
text  in  this  work  had  already  bcx*n  printed  off  in  Paris. 

The  second  volume  compri/es  the  first  six  principl  heads  of  the  trans- 

See  Clarke’s  Bibliographical  Diaionary,  vol.  i.  p.  2.*)0.  ei  seg,' 
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l.ifion,  \vhicb  has  figures  of  rcfercncr  to  the  following  notM/’  From  fage.. 
401  follow  AJd'ttlnns  aux  noln  dfAa  firrmhe' pari'te  de  da  Ckreitomattus 
Ar'dlx.  Thesv' acliiiiions  ire  for  the  greater  jiart  stiU  nwre  copious  than 
thV first  notes.  During  the  clow  progress  ^ of  the  printing,  cite  author  • 
found  leisure  to  draw  m  iny  additional  illustrations  from ‘the  fund  of  hit 
t  rtuUtion. 

The  third  vohitiK*  is  arranged  upon  tlic  sm^c  plan;  regret  that 
it  has  ^ev^v•r  additions  than  the  other  volume.  It  will  lx*  evident 
Irom  ll'is  r.i:''ourit.  howt^er,  ili.it  the  reader’s  .attention  is  diverUii 
alternately  to  tour  dilTercilt  plares  in  t!»f  l>ook  ;  a  very  dlsagree.iblc  circum^ 
stanc'*,  which  considerably  ab.ites  its  value. 

\VV  shall  sketch  the  contents  of  the  ttn  principal  ‘heads  into  which  this  • 
utjrk  is  divideti  : 

1.  Arabic 'Text.  ])p.  I — rxrracted  from  a  work  of  Ffthhr*edtth^ 
Jinx.!.  Oi  the  author,  with  whom  the  public  has  hitheito  bt'tm  urac* 
c]’laintt‘d,  some  accoant  is  in  the  additions,  p.  iOV  ef  The 

Imperl.al  Lihrmy  pussess  ’s  (No.  Si).;)  a  copy  of  t!ie  work,  .which  wis 
cK^tcutCwl  for  i!u*  authoi  lunuelf,  and  has  been  revised  hy  him.  At  the- 
end  are  fiiund  these  words,  la  his  own  hand  writing  :  “  'Khis  woik  wa.i 
composed  .lOii  tr.mscrihed  at  Mosul,  in  the  year  701.”  It  consists  of 
two  p.irti  From  ikc  J.iiter  i^  here  extracted  the  History  of  the  C  hnlif 
H  aioun  Iv.’.schid  and  hi.s  Viziers  ;  also  the  history  of  Mosiasem,  the  last 
of  the  Cliaiit .  ;  from  tl;e  fornwr,  the  Rights  and  Prero^^ativci  of  Sove- 
r'igns  over  tliclr  tubjects.  These  are  entertaining,  and  e.asy  to  read.’ 
Tl.e  Ai..uic  tc\!,  tirougk.out  ti.at  p.irt  which  treats  of  Fiaroun  and 
hi|  \'izier:-,  is  <  i.n^plcicly  provided  with  all  the  reading  points,  to 
facilitate  the  p.  ogress  of  the  less  experienced  student;  at  p.  .50,  they 
begin  .It  unce  t**  be  uu.re  sc.oitily  introduced. 

If.  ( Aral)ic  Text,  pp.  71-~17fi  )  Extract  from  a  work  on  Eg^'pt, 
by  a.n  .ruthor  of  some  celebritVi  of  w'hom  we  fin  I  a  pa»tlculaf 

account  in  the  Additions,  pp:  HO — l‘do,  drawn  from  sources*  that  had 
not  before  been  c.T!ployed.  lie  was  horn  .it  .C.iiro,  not  much  Liter  th.in 
the  ye.tr  7()0,  and  died  there  in  8 to.  The  tliree  pieces  inserted  in  this 
'“t^lleCtlon  are  remarkable  ones,  especially  the  first  and  the  i.ist.  'Fhe 
f<^.mer  treats  of  the  life  and  reign*  of  the  Egyptian  Chalif,  Hakent 
r>e.\mrall.ih,  wiu)  i;  worshipped  with  divine* hononrs  by  the-l)hrtrs. 
w.ts  u  vei  y  I’ccont*.  ic  chai.icter  ;  possessing  a  tolenible  natural  c.ipacity,  he* 
was  subject  however  to  manifesr  attacks  of  insanity.  He  ascended  the 
throne  .it  the  .yv  ot  ten,  and  rcigr.eil  twirnty-five  years.  M.'  de  Sicy 
ir.trndsto  gr;e  .i  fc.rthrr  account  id*  this  So\*enMgn,  in*  .a ‘separate  wortt 
concerning  the  Dir.ws.  'Fhethln!  |*:cce,  on  the  mra  of  the  .lews*ami< 
rlicir  dlflei cm  opiniop.s  and  sects,  coni.'ti.is  various  ]\irt!cular8  relating  to* 
the  .lev.  ^  ami  S.tm.'iiiMns,  some  of  whicii  are  wril  know'n  to  the  public; 
‘dicy  .are  not  all  of  crpa.al  .accuracy  and  anthentlcity.  In  the  Additions! 
pp,  ISG — v-/e  litd  a  v.iiimy  of  addition.il  matter,  extiactmi  from 
Arabic  MS.'^.  Wc  I'.;ve  here  also  some  accounts  concerning  Kabbt 
.^/hulia  C'.ica,  wiii.h  co  jfirm  what  h.id  pr<wiousiy  licen  ascertained  respect* 
ing  tifis  |vr.«on,  w!u>is  r''m.*;rk.able  as  being  the  author  of  the  Aralic  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  IVrX'.teuch,  in  ‘he  I’olyglott  Ihblc.  Masso^di,  his  contrmpoi  a. 
ry,  c.dla  him  *8a’d  Ecn  Vzko''>b,  of  PhayCs^»,  and’say*  that  Ih:  died  sub- 
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sfipcnriy  to  the  year  330  of  the  T  which  envied  Sopt.  14,  A*  IX 

911^).  Another  writer,  Ebn.  Abi  Yakoob  Nedlin  (p.  401)  says  of  hini,, 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Jews,  ami  most  Icarneii  of  those,* 
verseJinthe  Hebrew  langiw^e, w.is  Phnyjomi,  called  Said,  also  Saa^ja. 
lie  flourished  in  an  a ^e  not  long  distant,  several  of  his  contenipora*Kft  , 
being  still  aliye.’'  'I'hii  writer  produced  his  work  in  the  year 
(page  49J)  ;  tlu'  manner  in  which  he  enumerates  the  works  of  baiidja  is  ^ 
too  brief  and  summary,  to  atford  proof  that  he  translated  all  ^okt  , 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  (Arabic  Text,  pp.  ITT — 221).  Extract  from  a  work  proving  the., 
lawfulness  of  the  ust'  of  cofhv,  year  9tK)  ii-'g.  tA.i).  15H7-H)  An  account . 
of  this  work,  and  of  its  author,  we  find  in  the  Additions,  p.258  and  9.  'I'he  . 
style  of  this  extract  is  occasionally  more  diflicult  than  tliat  ol  die  pii'ce  ^ 
which  immediately  precedes  it.  The  unpractised  student  will  probably^ 
be  erabarraswd,  and  find  the  transition  too  abrupt.  It  were  to  be  w'ished^ 
that  the  Editor  had  not  so  entirely  omitted,  except  in  or  (>  words,  to 
facilitate  the  understiMiding  ot  tin*  text,  by  the  occasional  insertion  of^a, 
vowel,  a  reading-point,  or  even  by  Interpunctuation. 

IV'.  (Arabic  Text,  pp.  220 — 234.)  Eiom  Makrizi’s  work,  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  the- Dynasties  of  the  Kings.  A  pompous  epUue  , 
cf  Tamerlane,  and  an  answer  to  it  in  the  same  style.  IWth  these  pieces, 
indeed  had  lx;cn  formerly  printed,  in  /tlumdis  jirabs'nuh  Historla  'Djauri; 
but  they  are  here  given  more  complete  from  a  MS. 

V.  (Arabic  Fext,  pp.  2.3;> — 2/59;.  1.  Brief  description  of  Egy[)t ;  wjtU 
some  account  of  the  dignity  of  Vizier  ;  fiom  a  w’orlsol  Khalil  tin, Shu 
an  Egyptian  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  9lh  century  of  die,  Hegira^ 
(the  1.5th  of  the  Christian  ccra!.  Copious  extracts  from  this  work  arc  to^ 
be  found  in  the  Srd  Edition  of  V'olney’s  Voyage  en  Syrle  cu 
T.  1.  p.  24T.  Of  much  grc.'iter  value  than  the  text  inserted  here,  ate.' 
the  illustrations,  especwljy  those  in  the  Addition  ,  p.  .52:1 — .563.  As 
early  as  A.  U  12i)0,  Genoa  had  consuls  in  Egy|»t.  Venice,  with  th^ 
approbatKMi  of  the  Pope,  solicited,  and  in  the  year  1.51o  obt.iined,  pt'rmis- 
Sion  to  carry  on  trade  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  Some  other  ac¬ 
counts,  iVorn  Makrizi,  relate  to  die  trade  of  the  Franks  with 
2.  By  way  of  Apjxrndix.  A  letter  from  Sultan  Alnielic-Alashral  Bar-, 
sebaita  Mirza  SKuok,  Son  of  Timoor,  much  in  the  same  style  as  th^ 
fpecimens-in*  Artr  JV. 

.VI.  ( Arabic  Te;st»  pp-  -bO— 309).  Specimens  of  the  writings'of th^ 
Druses,  U)  in  Tvambi.r.  This  Section  is  uillicult  and  tedious  in  the  peru¬ 
sal.-  'lEe  Editor,  in  his  observations,  has.refrained  from  enlarging*  upon, 
t  lie  history  and  opinion.^  of  the  Druses;  as  lie  intends  to  do  this  in  a. 
•s^>arate  work,,  foe  which  lie  has  been  employed  many  years  In  collecting 
:tMteriAis,  (p.  3ri9).  . 

Vll;  (Arabic  fcxi,  |»p.  310- — :*k3).  Moction  of. poetical  pieces  : 

1 .  From  Shanfati,.who  flou^i^l^cd  .vJiortly  Ix^tore  die  age  of  .Mobaniincd. 

%  F/itoi  NaliugaAlobyani.  lie  aDvi  lived  prior  to  the  time  t>l  Moham- 
oied;  Wo  fuMlboit)  atinu'  accounts  ut  him  wTricli  liad  iu>t.  been  publisht^d 
before. 

.‘i.  poems. by.  MoUmibhi. 

•1.  A  Poem  by  Tantiirani,  ofil.e  .5tli  century  of  the  Tlegir.t. 

.5.  Fjoiu  thu  CoUcCitioQ  of  Oimir  ben  Fared,  Hv  liv-.i  oTd— G39i 
H»‘gira. 


De  Sftcy’s  Aruhic  SckcOojis. 

VIII.  ( Anbic  Text,  |>p.  J^SI- — Hariri’s  Nil  and  IX.Ma!,*- 
m.ih.  It  jjHVt  us  pleasure  to  |H*ruscN  thouj^h  only  in  a  traiulation,  the 
ont’.T?  article  conrern’n'.^  that  uritia^  I/nrii  ;  Iroru  £in- 

AVif/r/rn’r  IV^^i^rap*  teal  l)lctionai>,  l\»ni  111.  p.  IS‘J— £It 
to  Iv  wished  that  .^ortc*  interisl’n*,  *ivi*5  scheu'd  tront  the  aame  work  had 
CitnstitLtcd  jMJt  ot*  thi'.  ‘.'hr  ;  'om:ithia  ]  He  had  a  pivdccossor  in 
/f,im.i(fiwr^  wiio  died  .‘i!>S  lie*,  'i  U?  l.<tt  *i  ai^acrti'd  that  he  had  composed 
rot  ler^s  thru  ‘  Makamahs,  each  didarin^  liom  ail  the  res;,  both  In 
diction  :m»!  i't  mutter  ;  tl  ev  have  die  loerit  of  l'*ei!i':^  moo- concise  tliaa 
those  of  Hariri.  'I'wo  of  thtin  are  j^Iv<  n  as  specir.ienB.  Mention  is  also 
nndr  of  an  tmit 'tor  of  i  l  iriri, /'//>///  '/h^rr,  of  Spain,  wliO  coni|>oscd  5t.f 
hhikaninhs.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  another  iiiip;ht  have  been 
noticed,  who  not  or.lv  traitdated  the  (Jonsrjsut  of  Hariri  into  the  Hebrew, 
hu‘ also  rom]r{»;,ed  .;<)  ('f  his  own.  See  lindlriftn^  CoJJ, 

orictitAis  C(iiiil\:;trs  p  DS  nue  .  \\^2,  Vff.d.  p.  ffT.nunu  497. 

l.\.  (Amble  IVxt,  pp.  Hff — «)1  t).  Sixteen  letters,  and  otlicr  writ- 
inr^s  of  a  diplom.jt'c  kind.  Tins  section  is  perha[)s  the  most  curious  and 
inuTCMin^  of  a!i. 

1.  A  letter  f.ont  tlie  Einpere.r  of  .Abyssinia  to  M.  du  KooJe,  French 
Nhce  Consn!  .:t  1)  miietta.  'The  French  edition  of  liruce’s  1  ravels, 
n\  II.  p.  .5<i8  had  tji'en  it  in  a  trun&LrJon,  which  ret^uired  many  cor¬ 
rections. 

*J.  Letter  from  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  Louis  X*  V  of  France,  A.  I). 
16  if.  The  is  here  styled  SuLiiu,  the  sou  of  Sultans* 

:».  Treaty  of  Pee'e,  Morocco,  May  USth  17li7,  between  the  Suluii 
of  Mvtrocco,  Muley  Moliammid  and  Kin^  Louis  XV.  It  coos  sts  of 
00  Airicl*'  .,  and  rcl  ites,  as  might  Iv  exjx-c  ed,  to  the  reciprocal  maritime 
trade.  'Idtc  Xing  of  FraiKo  is  here  not  styled  Sultan,  but  by  the  coarser 
t^tk^  of  A^llr,  tyrant,  usurper. 

I.  .Answer  of  tiu*  s.inie  Sultan  Molianimcd  to  a  letter  daUx!  1777> 
\  herein  Louis  XVI  had  announced  to  him  hi.^  accession  to  the  crown 
of  France  upon  the  death  t»f  hi.s  C/r.nJtjthcr.  T  he  dece.tsed  monarch 
leceive*  a  hardronu*  tribute  of  pmiv  from  his  African  brother  'f  lic 
French  King  is  here  styled,  Chief  of  the  French  Nation,  LI  Rey 
Loul  >. 

A  T.etterfrom  the  same  to  Louis  XVI,  1191  Heg.  (A.  I).  1777) 
The  N'loorish  Prince  ren  Is ‘20  French  subjects,  w  ho,  after  ha\'ing  suffered, 
shipwreck,  had  been  curled  into  captivity;  he  also  sends  his  ambassador, 
Taher  Feniih,  wiih  very  reitsor.ahlo  pn)po.«;itions  respecting  the  future 
♦wch.irige  of  the  cajuive.^  taken  on  borit  sides  Here  the  French  Monarch 
not  even  co'' pinner. t  d  with  the  title  of  King,  but  merely  sf^ded, 
Ciiief  of  the  F.eriiCh.  K»-la*ive  to  rhi .  r.ubiect,  >ee  find  in  the  Ncte.s 
.  oil  —  h2tk  I ’..o  c'ir'ou.s  documents  translated  from  the  originals.  It 
t  ..\l  ;\  ea  agreed  *1  I’.no,  I’eb.  I  St'a  1778,  betw«*en  tlic  Comte  de  .Sartine 
T;  e  aie.t'.'iO'.idor  dktlier  IVr.i  h,  tlia?  tlie  latter  shouhl  endeavour  to 
U  Mi'.rt  iv  his  So.  .•:**' tn  f<^  adiiress  the  King  of  France  in  fnture  by  the 
f  le  e,  O.uJ  fKr  t'nnst'urrs^  Sultan  cf  Fnir.ce,  Put  it  seems  his  Majesty 
...f  MoriKCo  il.d.  K..t  ridak  fit  to  comply  with  this  reiiuest.  A  letter  is 
given,  datvvl  o!ohh  co  l  liMi  (A.  1).  I7S2  in  which  the  Sultan  expresses 
himself  to  the  h  ll  »w:!  g  etfat.  “  As  to  )0ur  request  that  I  should 
./vh- you  Se’  i.nov'  thu.‘  ’.ch.  Who  h  ia  that  is  worthy  of  this 
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title,  will  lx*  dotemilned  only  in  t^e  lii'c  to  come ;  he  wiUi  whom  xi\o 
Lord  is  well  pleased,  whom  he  looks  uj>on  with  favour,  whom  lie  clotht  s 
with  the  mantle,  and  crowns  with  the  diadem  of  Siiltanship,  that  man 
alone  is  worthv  of  this  title  ;  and  we  pray  Ciod,  tliat  he  may  number  ua 
among  those  who  shall  find  favour  with  him  in  tne  lu  xt  world,  Hut  lie 
v.lioin  the  jjext  world  shall  experience  Ciod’s  vengeance,  round  whose 
neck  he  shall  command  a  rope  to  be  thrown  to  drag  him  to  hell  how  fir 
remote  is  such  an  one  from  all  cluim  to  this  title  I  When  ihercfoie  you 
write  tons,  abstain  from  giving  us  the  title  of  Sulun,  or  any  other  appella¬ 
tion  of  lionor  ;  and  call  us  simply  by  the  nanit*  we  have  received  from 
our  father,  which  is  Mohammed  lV.*n  Abd.4llah.  Wc  also  slull  observe 
th#*  same  rule  when  We  write  to  you  and  to  oih  rs.  That  the  governments 
of  the  f  astern  States  give  you  the  title  of  Sultan,  arises  na.*iely  horn  c*>m- 
nl  u’sance.  And  as  to  the  letters  from  tiie  Ottoman  (the  Tuiklsh  Empe¬ 
ror  i  wherein  you  are  addressed  by  llie  lilie  of  Sult.in  ;  they  are  drawn  up 
ri  'rely  hy  the  Vizier,  and  not  even  read  by  ilie  Ottoman.  Had  he  r^ad 
them,  he  would  have  told  you  notlii ng  else  than  what  we  herewith  tell 
you.” 

ri — 10.  Leftorstothe  French  Consul  .it  llagdad,  Rous.w.iu  ofMascate, 
relative  to  a  vessel  which  liad  been  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  in  the 
year  I7HIJ,  .and  for  which  the  Fivnch  government  at  l.ist  iu.ide  compen- 
s.ition  by  furnishing  another. 

11.  l‘'roclamation  of  the  Divan  of  Cairo  to  the  inhabitants,  on  the  1st 
of  the  Month  Seh.ihan,  ItilJl  MTDS). 

Proclamation  of  the  Ulemahs  of  Cairo,  to  tlic  jH’ople  of  Egypt, 
recommending  them  to  keep  themselves  quiet ;  without  date  ;  not  lon^ 
posterior  to  the  preceding. 

]!L  Bulletin  resjiecting  the  siege  and  taking  of  jad.i  in  Syria. 

I +.  Letter  from  the  Sherlf  Caleb,  at  Mukkah,  to  tlic  Minister 
Poussleigue  at  Cairo. 

l.>.  laftter  from  the  same  to  Buonaparte. 

1().  From  tile  same  to  the  snme.  Both  these  letters  relate  to  the 
s»?cuiity  ot  the  trade,  especially  tlint  in  cotfee,  from  Arabia  to  Egy]>t.  The 
latter  is  printed  from  the  original.  The  live  preceding  articles  had  before 
him  sopar.ifely  printed  and  posted  up  as  liand-bills  in  Egypt.  Out  of 
such  a  hand-bill,  prinuxl  at  Cairo,  year  VTI.  Fr.  Rep.  there  is  inserted  in 
the  notes,  p.  3^x3,  atarilF  of  the  t  kiis  taken  at  Suez.  It  is  evident  th.it 
such  printed  bills  must  already  be  extremely  scarce,  and  equivalent  to 
Mss.  Wc  also  find  in  the  Adilitions,  p.  .>‘20,  See.  a  letter  to  Buonaparte, 
from  Mohammed  A I  Mesiri,  the  prin' ipal  Slieik  at  Alexandria.  It  is 
dated  the ‘JOtii  Dioumaili  the  second,  PJIT  (1  02)  ;md  was  brought  over 
by  Colonel  Seliastiani.  It  contains  many  complimentary  w.shes  and 
batteries  for  Buonap.irtc :  the  intelligence  which  ilconve}s  is  at  present 
wholly  obsolete. 

X.  (Arabic  Text,  pj).  .jL* — oTS).  Extract  from  a  workhy  ATicee/'/fr, 
intitlcd  Wonders  of  K.iture,  c<c.  I’his  task,  wlii.  li  is  one  of  considerable 
dithculty,  has  bc‘en  performed  l)v  M.  Chez),  who  lus  a  situation  in  the 
Imperial  Libiary.  He  is  a  pupil  ut  M.  ile  Saey,  and  does  credit  to  hi*, 
pieccpior.  He  h.is  iK)t  miy  arranged  the  text,  but  also  executed  the 
ir.*nsiaiion,  and  accompanied  it  with  valuable  illustrations,  to  v.  liich  M. 
de  Sacy  has  m.idf  some  additions.  '1  he  fc:  mer  givi  san  account  of 
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plan  an J  gt  ner.'il  contents  of  the  work*  of*  Kjz^vini.  The  latter, 
Additions,  "*(  (k  has  added  some  fuither  valcable  information 
ing  the  author  and  Ids  works.  Hehaa  found  *  ritat  Aboiil  MabibcD,  «in 
Arabic  author,  mention?*  tite  7th  Mohartnm  bhli  (April  as  the  date 

of  his  death,  hiis  book  intitled 'Wonders  of  Nature,  consists  of  two 
parts  ;  the  tirst'ot  tvlikh  compiThendt  the  ‘/w^rnor  objects,  and  is  allotU'd 
to  astronomy.  Of  this  part  several  extracts  have  appeared  in  print.  The 

•  second  tm.is  of  the  o//>rtor  obiects  ;  fr  om  which  extracts  are  here  given 
•on  the  *  following  subjects:  Minerals;  Vegetables;  Trees;  Plants; 

•  Animals ;  Man  ;  Teasts  of  burden  ;  Ruminating  animals  ;  Beasts  of 
“prey  ;  Birds  ;  Insects  ;  Rtptih  s.  *■  As  .1  notice  concerning  a  shower  of 
^  stones,  is  insef  ted  in  the  notes,  p.  tlH,  fit)m  the  Frolegonu-na  of  Kazwini, 

M.  dr  S.ay  takes  the  op]'ortur(Hty  to  introdnee  in  the*  Additions,  p. 

’  some  funher  accounts  of  similar  phemanena  recorded  in  Arabic  wnters. 

*  It  w'lil  be  evident,  fi(»m  our  analysis,  that  this  work  is  by  no  riK'ans 
*'  d»  fcient  in  variety*  '^I'hat,  however,  is  its  least  merit  :  it  is  intitled  to 
far  higher  (irnse,  for  tl.e  ma.nner  in  which  this  n.ultlfanous  assemblage. of 
subjects  is  treated.  'I  he  Arabic  te.\t,<venin  tl)e  notes,  is  adjusted  with 
•’  the  gnv'.tt  st  accuracy  t  doing  which  Fcveral  copies  have  generally  been 
consulted  and  colhtttd  'riic  most  cntlcal  rtMcler  will  very  rarely  (mkI 

•  any  thing  obscuR' or  liable  to  i'hjection.  'Phe  translation  is  not  litoral; 
this  indeed  was  not  practicable,  especially  in  the  FRmch  language  ;  it 
adheres  vtTy  closely  however,  to  the  original,  and  gives  its* full  sense  with¬ 
out  any  omission.  The  notes  contain  a»rich  store  of  well'  a))plied  erudi- 

•  fion,  and  arereph  te  with' ejitracti  from  UL'orinted  w  orks,* to  winch  but  few 

•  can  have  acet  ss.  Pasitiges  of  ScriptuR*  nre^occusionally  illustrated  ;  for 
example, — in  Tom.  III.  p.  7fi,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  irligious  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  doves  in  the  Caalxi  at  Mecca,  and  in  several  mosques ♦, 
an  illuftration  is  applkd  to  the  passage,  I’salm  Ixxxiv.  i.  But  who  can 
suppose,  that  birds  would  build  their  nests  by  or  ujM)n  the  altars  on  which 
*ac rlli CCS  were  ori'cRtl  1  llie  Hebrew  passage  adnii  s,  :ind  tJicrcfore  re¬ 
quires,  a ‘different  Intel  pretation.  If  the  second  half  of  the  ‘Ith  verse  be 
joined  w  ith  what  fallow  s,  the  sense  will  run  thus  :  As  to  thy  altars,  liow 
blessed  .tre  they  who  dwell  in  tliy  house.  '1  he  typography  is  also  ex- 
tR'mclv  correct  ;  ti  e  errata  are  noticed  ;  they  are  not-. numerous,  and  tor 

greater  part  they  are  of  little  importmcc.  It  is  a  cominendahle  s|h*- 
cimen  of  the  Editor’s  diligence,  that  Pomes  1  and  11  are  furnished  with 
a  double  Index,  consisting  of  1.  Table  aiphabihque^  det  mots  yirides 
•Pet'SiWs  expl'n^uts  Jans  lei  sudt^  tS  ti.  TalJe  Jss  matih-cs  totiienues  dans  tette 
Pdf  tie*  brom  the  fu  st  table,  imick  assisfcince  may  be  derived,  which 
would  he  sought  in  vain  fR.m  Lexicons.  'I  he  Editor,  indeed,  hat-done 
'  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  him,  to.  render  the  w-ork  as  conv 
plete  as  possible.  Were  we  to  call  him  the  Pucockc  of  France,  we  sliould 
pay  him  a  high  tooiplinient,  but  not  a  higher  one,  assuredly,  than. hli 
talent  4  and  assiduity  deserve. 


•  k'n  tills  suhjocta  passa'^e  might  also  have  been  cited  from  Mcldacii 
Provc’-b.  Arab.  Poised.  SchuWeos  lT9o>  pp.  LJaud  14. 
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iCrt.  XWn.’  tfrs  Mi^htiTtes  tfela peAU  ffhfrvrff  h  1* ffdpttul Sf. 

/.0UU9  ef  F.xphsithn  (hs  vnrtitniffs  *ntikodtf  stf’.vus  ppnr  Irur  /r<j/V.*fWW/. 
Description  of  the  Cut;\neoiis  Disorders,  ohserted  in  the  Hoipital  ot  St. 
J^ouis  ;  With  an  account  of  the  K'st  methods  rol!o\Ved  in  treatings  them. 
l^yJ.  L.  AlHx'rt,  Physician  to  that  h()spital,  and  to  thr  Napoleon 
ccuin,  Member  of  several  Medical  an  1  lA'amcvl  Societies.  Nos*  l.kOl  . 
*2.  fol.  with  co!ou:-ed  plates.  Price  .■^0  fr.  cacli.  Parlsy  Barroift. 

'^PHK  most  remarkable  infui  niation  containeil  in  this  publication  is,  that 
wlik'h  occujm‘8  die  second  nunilier  ;  u  here  M.  Alibeit  has  given  a 
complete  account  of  the  /Vlictf,  and  all  its  vaiietlos,  of  wliioh  he  Jistiu- 
guishes  five  ;  tlic  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  plaus  reprcsentihg  ihcmi,’ 
are  extremely  accurate,  so  much  so,  indeed,. is  would  disgust  the  unprb- 
tcssioniJ  man. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seat  of  that  disorder  is  in  the  hair,  and 
that  it  is  the  result  ol  filth  .anil  licentious  excesses  ;  it  is  so  common  in’ Po¬ 
land.  that  it  has  been  attributed  to  tlie  cHmate'  ot  the  country,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  under  the  name  oi  Plica  Poloaica.  Hapr^ily  itisst'ldom  tound 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  ; — yet  M.  Alibert  has  had  opportilniiies  ot  observinij 
several  cases  of  it  in  Paris.  From  his  own  experience,  and  the  observa¬ 
tions  communicated  by  the  Poliih  physicians,  he  lias  been  enabled  to  give 
a  complete  description  of  the  ft/ica  and  its  varieties  ;  of  tlie  general  and  par¬ 
ticular  symptoms  whicli  attend  it ;  of  its  analogy  with  other  disorders,  of 
the  causes  which  contribute  to  its  progress;  and  lastly,  of  the  treatment  to 
he  followed,  to  elfect  a  cure.  By  this  tie.ttise,  on  a  disorder  but  Tittle 
known  hitherto,' M.  Alibert  has  conferred  an  import'int  service  on  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen,  and  on  the  world  in  general.  It  will  not,  we  hojv, 
he  wholly  useless  to  the  miserable  boors  of  Poland. 

Art.  XXVIII.  Thcorif  de  la  Surface  nctuclh  Jr  la  Urrr.  Theory  of  the  Ac¬ 
tual  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  or,  rather  Impartial  Researches  on  the  time, 
and  the  agent  of  the  existin  g  arrangement  of  tlie  Surface  of  tlie  Earth, 
founded  entirely  on  facts,  without  system  or  hypothesis.  By  M. 
Andre,  (known  heretofore  under  the  name  of  Eaiher  CJnysnlogttc  de  Gy^ 
Capuchin  Friar),  member  of  several  Academies,  1  vol.  8vo.  pr.  if* 
Paris,  Typogniphic  Society. 

Surface  of  our  Globe,  says  the  author,  in  his  preliminary  discourse, 
having  been  convulsed,  its  wrecks  only  remain  for  the  ubw  rvation  of 
geologists.  The  tacts,  therefore,  which  tlwy  have  gathered,  pr'ove*  no¬ 
thing,  as  to  tlie  first  formation  of  the  earth.  Facts,  however,  are  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  tliey  have  been  caahilly  investigated,  and  faithfully  record'll;  but 
geologists  have  been  less  hapj)y  in  the  deduction  of  inferences  front  <1 
.  comparison  of  these  prinriples.  Notliing  is  to  be  foiinvi  in  all  their  systems 
hut  conjectures  and  probabilities ;  or,  in  one  xvord,  aibitrary  hyj>u- 
theses. 

For  these  reasons,  the  author  has* dec!in*xl  to  prosecute  his  researches 
farther  than  the  epocli  of  liie  great  ch.inge  in  tlv*  surface  of  our  glolx*.  He 
fixis  that  epoch  at  a  time,  when  our  continents  were  dry  land,  the  earth 
VuL.  111.  4B 
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tnd  inhabited  by  nnimaU,  and  the  land  co?ercd  witli  vegrtablei ;  when 
there  was  ejuarta,  fcld-spoTi  achocrly  granitei  porphyry,  and  eTery  spi^ 
cica  of  atone  that  ia  known  at  present  to  exiat  ;  iinally*  at  a  time,  when  the 
surface  of  tl^c  earth  was  covered  with  waU'ts,  which  roK*  above  the  tops  of 
the  loftiest  mrrun tains. 

TIa*  author  has  attempted  to  discover  the  time  when  that  great  change 
took  place  ;  but  thortmghly  {H  i  auaded  that  the  science  of  geology  must  be 
only  the  result  of  known  facts,  he  has  veDtured  nothing  which  was  notde* 
ducibic  hum  such  an  authority  ;  among  those  tacts  he  hat  selected  the 
most  important,  tlu*  most  evident,  tiu-  most  undeniable,  which  he  had  him- 
•i  If  oppoitunities  to  observe.  In  order  to  be  enabled  to  draw  general  con¬ 
clusions,  be  has  added  to  Ins  own  ol»8ervation8  tliose  made  by  others  in  va¬ 
rious  distant  paits  of  Uie  globe,  as  recoriled  by  the  most  accurate  writen 
and  t  ravel  If  rs. 

From  his  numerous  researches  he  draws  Uic  following  conclusions  :  1 . 
'I'he  surface  of  the  earth  has  not  been  alw'ays  arranged  as  we  see  it  now,— 

*J,  M.rny  ages  luve  not  elapsed  since  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been 
arranged  into  Its  present  state,  II.  A  general,  uniform,  rapid,  and  vio¬ 
lent  cause  only  could  possibly  Ri'ttle  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  such  a 
state.  Volcanoes,  carthtpiakes,  rivers,  an<l  sea.currents  could  never 
have  arranged  the  surface  of  the  earili  as  we  now  behold  it,  />.  Our 
globe  has  bt  en  covered  with  waters,  which  have  r  isen  aliove  the  highest 
mountains,  'i'he  change  in  its  surface  is  to  l>e  atliibuted  to  tire  effect  of 
water.  It  was  overwhelmed  by  .sea  waters  :  these  wat«*rs  were  not  then 
in  the  s.tme  calm  state  in  which  we  now  Ix'hold  tinm,  hut  they  were  in  a 
st.ite  of agiution,  sufficiently  violent  to  shake  ^he  whole  mass,  even  to 
its  dctp«  St  abyss,  and  to  cast  up  substances  which  had  Ix-en  there  deposit¬ 
ed,  In  the  present  system  of  things,  we  are  acquainied  with  no  natural 
agency  sufficiently  ])Owerful  to  give  waters  an  impulsion  80  energetic, .at 
might  U*  capable  ot  producing  such  wonderful  elKcts. 

In  order  to  prove  these  propositions,  tire  autlior  has  divided  his  work 
into  three  parts.  The  first  contains,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  hil 
own  observations.  The  second,  those  of  si  veral  writers  and  travelltrs. 
In  the  third,  he  has  explained  tire  cau.se  and  the  a{  plication  of  those 
plienomena. 

The  autlior  Vs  own  r  esearches  embrace  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  Alps,  ami  some  parts  of  France  ;  among  tlie  many  writers  and  travel- 
Ids,  to  wliose  aj.si.stancc  he  li.is  been  indibUxi,  we  have  remarked  Dolo- 
micu,  on  l.oiiib.u'ily  .aul  Kgvpt ;  I'anioinl,  on  the  Pyrenees:  IXiluc,  on 
a  gre..t  part  of  Cleinuny,  lioll.ind,  and  Flanders;  imfion,  on  certiiln 
<ll.'»trlcts  of !  lance  ;  Pali  in,  on  Sibeila,  5:c.  These  wei*e  authentic  guides, 
anil  the  author  could  not  easily  wander  wrong,  in  following  them.  Ac- 
coidir.giy,  tire  fir. st  class  of  tire  FreiKli  Institute  has  in  its  Sitting  of  thf 
Tliis  wruk,  ol  a  lespi'ctable  veteran  in  scientific  pursuits,  haslx'cn  approved, 
W'r  uiiderstanii,  by  the  first  clis.s  ef  the  Fieucli  Institute,  in  coiifonuity 
with  the  re|H)Ft  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  it. 

Art  XXIX.  C.rtulfi ;  IV.^meni  of  Catullus,  S\o.  PiiccGOc, 

J\n'isy  F'lihrn  and.  Firmin  Dldot. 

Jl|/|  MAKCHF.NA  Is  the  .'uiihor  of  this  pi  t  tended  Fragment  of  ('atul- 
h.s,  uhiwh  he  represent  .is  having  been  found  in  the  luios  ol 
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Ht’Tcul.'inouTn.  It  is  j^ivcn  as  a  continuation  of  the  poem  on  the  mam* 
age  ot  Thetis  and  IVIcub,  and  is  said  to  begin  after  the  3G6th  Ter>a?. 

1  he  subject  is,  a  prophecy  of  the  Parcac*  announcing  to  the  universe  the 
future  birth  of  a  hero,  greater  even  than  the  son  of  Peleust  5cc.  8tc.—  I  hii 
her  'j  our  readers  will  easily  guess,  is  no  other  than  the  identical  Napoleon, 
uho,  probiibly,  will  not  be  able  to  understand  this  pedantic  compliment  — 
Imleed  we  should  have  advised  M.  Marchena  to  father  hin  ofTipring  on 
some  other  antient  poi*t,  more  habituated  to  Hatter  ambition.  Catullus,  on 
the  contiary,  is  remarkable  for  his  freedom  in  administering^ the  discipline 
of  satire  even  to  Caesar  himself.  M.  Marchena  resembles  Catullus  in  his 
style,  just  as  a  provincial  prefect  resembles  Bossuet,  and  in  the  greatness  of 
his  soul,  just  as  the  petulant  Corsican  emjHrror  ivscmbles  the  msgnanimous 
Roman. 

Art.  XXX.  HuUitre  des  Vc^haux  recuriUis  dans  Us  Isles  Aust rales  de 
I A  frtque.  History  of  Vegetables,  collected  in  the  Southern  Islands  of 
Africa.  By  A.  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouors.  Part  the  First ;  containing 
the  Description  and  Delineation  of  Plants  which  form  now  Species,  or 
improve  the  ancient  Division.  First  Number,  4to.  With  Six  coloured 
Kngravlngs.  Pncel2fr.  Paris,  Tourneisen, 

IN  tlie  preliminai*y  discourse  prefixed  to  the  first  Number,  the  autlior  an- 
nounces  that  his  work  will  lie  divided  into  three  parts;  1.  .An  Enu¬ 
meration,  as  accuiate  as  possible,  of  all  the  Plants  which  grow  in  tlie 
.South- African  Islands,  with  their  Description,  their  Names,  and  the 
Drawings  necessary  to  represent  them  accurately  to  the  Reader, — m  short, 
a  comnletc  Flora.  *2.  An  Account  of  the  Uses  to  which  tlicy  are 
generally  applied,  and  a  Suggestion  of  the  further  Purjioscs  they  might 
answer.  IJ.  Elements  of  Botiny,  calculated  for  the  African  Colonies,  but 
equally  useful  in  all  Countries  under  the  same  Latitude, 

rke  present  NumU.*r  comprises  the  follow'ing  phints,  I,  Didymalum* 
‘J.  Ptelidium,  Hecatca.  4.  Dicorypha.  5.  Ikinamia,  (>.  Calypso. 

'Phe  descriptions  aic  concise,  the  explanations  perspicuous  ;  the  coloured 
plates  apjiear  to  be  a  faithful  imitation  of  nature. 

AruWW.Iiiniraircde  V  Empire  iPA/lema^ne;  Itinerary  of  the  German  Em* 
pire:  extracted  from  the  ljurd  edition  ol  Reichard’s  GuttU  des  Eoyagewi 
en  Eurofu ;  corrected  and  augmented  according  to  the  changes  which 
have  since  taken  place  in  Germany.  With  the  march  of  the  grand 
army,  in  l8('o,  and  the  description  of  jdaces  rcndereil  famous  by  battles, 
and  other  memorable  events.  I  o  which  is  added,  a  map  of  the  roads. 
One  vol.  8vo,  Priced  fr.  .50  o.  Parist  Hyacinthe  Langlois. 

hook  of  roads  conuins,  Ist,  Instructions  relative  to  tlic  mode  of 
travelling  in  different  countries,^— account  of  foreign  weights,  coins, 
and  measures  ‘.i  list  of  public  coaches;  the  days  and  hours  of  their  de- 
pirturc,  and  arrival ;  the  time  they  take  in  per/orming  their  journey  ;— hi 
list  of  the  best  inns  ;  expenses  on  the  roads  ; — a  deuiled  account  of  the 
principal  towns — of  celebrated  baths— .md  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Wcscr ;  of  excursions  to  the  mounuins  of  Haiti,  nf 
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broken,  and  of  R-lcsen-G^bir^^*  or  Giant’s  mountain.  .  2dly.  An  account 
of  jK>8t  houses,  stajrrs ,  5tc  tklly.  A  description  of  views,  scites,  towns» 
hmcisc  ipei,  and  places  remarkable  for  tlieir  productions,  ihei;;  industry,  or, 
tlutr  commerce. 


Alt.  XXXn.  I'ulhiiu  MdhuUqve  dts  r.spiccs  Mttu rales.  Methodical  1  able 
of  Mincr.^1  Sjvcics.  iiy  M*  I-ueas,  l)epuiy-l weeper  uf  tJie  Museum  oi 
Nafurfil  Misioiy.  bvo.  W  iih  a  Foiiiait  oi  M.  Iluuy.  Price  7  ir.  Paris. 
Hnufthiann. 

VVGiEN  the  second  part  of  this  work,  alri  ridy  in  the  press,  is  publislied, 
it  will  form  a  compleit'  (7uide  for  those  who  m.iy  cl  oose  to  study 
the  rich  nilneralojncal  colleciums  contained  in  the  Museum  oi  Natural 
History',  and  in  tlia^  of  the  Council  oi  Mines.  1  his  jx'rformance  of 
M.  '  vicaa  h.i'i  received  tlte  expiv^s  apj)rohati*)n  ni  the  professors  of  the 
Janiitt  (Us  PUntesy  and,  anioni^  otl'ers,  oi  M.  H..uy  ;  all  further  praise 
would  tltcnforc  In- super  !lugus.  An  excell,  nt  A]>pendi,\,  i.Hixv*d  to  the 
work,  gives  a  m.'.sterly  con»j»cndium  (  f  all  the  new  discoveries  in  m  ne- 
ralogy',  sine '  tire  pubiicatron  of  M.  1  Javiy’s  treatise.  M.  I.ucas  pronrises 
to  give,  iu  the  Second  •  a  t,  the  usual  matriK  or  bed  ni  each  mineral 
species,  suiting  in  \eh:it  kind, of  eartlr,  and  in  whnt  s]>ecies  oi  stone,  each 
inineial  jrroduction  is  u.>uill  *  fouud,  in  its  natural  state.  This  will  form 
a  kind  of  minerah^ic  ^eo^^ra/dit/. 


Art.  XXXIII.  'SKId.CT  PPI  KKARY  INFOHMA'l  ION. 

Cef>t^tmtn  nrd  ^uUishrrs  *U’bo  have  *:vcrks  In  the  fressy  rrill  oblige  the 
( 't  rdu.  tors  rf  t  he  1'  c  L  i;  (  t  i  c  R  r  v  i  k  w ,  Itf  sendir^  in/orfnation  ( yost  fia  'tdy ) 
i  f  the  srdjecty  extent y  an  i  f.roK.ble  price  cf  such  nvorls  ;  •u'huh  they  may 
iUyitid  cn  beln^  ccmmun'icatcd  to  the  pubiicy  if  lonsisttnf  <u'iih  its  plan. 


Til 


T  lir  'rmn^Intion  of  f  li  na’ii* 

t.iry  T  r.irt'iHc  of  NjOnal  IMrU.isopJiy,  l>y 
M  •.  (Irt'iToi  y  rf  tli«‘  Ho\  :il  ^f  'l  t.ny  - 

»iiy,  *•  Mui*  m  :»s  iu>*t 

r«M«lv  for  j»u(>ln'ation,  !i.«>  l»i«a  <!ol:iveil 
in  r»ni?.rrpn  nre  of  a  «l<»nu*>ti<’ aOl.r- 

Imn.  It'wiU,*  ••»,!<«•  rinfili- f’ltl  m  tlii* 

V  nfM’  of  tl’t*  ^irevtit  iiio.nh  ;  n»n!,  as  Mu* 
tlol.i ,  h.i<|  ic»>«  n  tf r  traii'.'.O  *r  an  nj>^»«»rtn- 
r  o  tiu*  .'luuUtenrat.uii^,  N  e.  iu 

tin*  n  w  ’  ♦'iflt  on  r»'e«ntly  imj'ojty»5,  (nkI** 
Mil.  1*1.  p.  8*1)  it  ii 
lioiHtl  tfu*  work  w«M  on  thnt  a»’‘r  .not  lie 
toMiH)  more  mi  ilby  «if  jh  iumi!,  n:i*l  inure 
<*ump!e’r.v  to  il«  ?«<  rve  (I.o  eh.ii.iefer  .C 
I's  «*ne  «if  ft  e  tu  tfv*  fr**  e.lituiu 

ni'ibeotl  -ii’nl,  vhere  it  was  sni'!  *•  ^^e  li.oi* 
t»ot  vet  een  «  'rh*ativi*  on  Natnr  M  Philo* 
f.i  hy  wh  eh  ap;»eiwfr*i  mi  iu  arly  to  :i 
fv^iim.iie  term;  no  one  t'otupK  ii  .1  uah 
»  mueh  rar*',  eoinpreiienain^  •' 

vaiotv  ofrli-ttilN,  fni.sheiT  wi,h  iiio;r  phi* 
i.)i.«<phtf*  aeeoirey,’* 

To  ’t«'  I  r.  >1  lOt ituK.  Piufe'ioor  of  Mo- 

cra  lli'toiv  III  llie  i  mvci'iry  uf  fa.u* 


hi'ulire,  hail  Hexoteil  a  rond'leiable  jsb.ire 
ot  aiteitt  oil  to  till!  lMii.ii.s|i  laiiruiige,  nith 
the  view  of  reel  fyins  Hn*  mistakes  anM 
imlrjiaii.  i»-.  oti*eival)!e  in  thi*  roni{MiMti. 
OIl^  of  uur  lust  wiit.rs.  Il  s  iiiiiiktous 
aMK-atioiiH  |ii-e\eiit«Hi  him  from  eoniplet- 
ioy  the  work,  w  li  eh  he  hail  ineiiir  itrif  ; 
hut  he  h.ul,  at  llu:  li  lie  of  hj.s  iftiafh,  luailc 
eons’uhrabl-  proK4A.>vj  in  the  pi epa rations 
for  it  ;  the  p.irt  wliieli  lie  ha«l  lin  .>h«1.  ami 
whieli  iMufains  his  remarks  oii  Ihiii.sii 
writer.**,  will  shortly  Ik*  |Hihlhheil. 

.Ml.  S»uthey  («s  wi*  have  |»reTiously 
lu.*nt  ot.eil)  hps  nearly  nuis|u*il  a  traiis- 
l.itiou  from  th»*  .''M**>n.>h  of  the  iiittiestin;^ 
tlrs*n.e!e  of  the  (  iil,  wlii<*h  will  >liortly 
lH*.|)ut,  topr<.*,s.  Mr.  .S  uthey  has  ronfmed 
his  ti  Misl  o  oulooueluMik,  but  h.as  btoiight 
lotret!ier  ami  wo'eu  into  one  narrative,  all 
th.it  the  P'KTii  of  the  f ’ul,  the  ('hroiiiele  of. 
the  auil  fi.o  yetier.il  (.  hronvle  of  Kinic 
.f’o;i/o.  eout.i'n.  '1..  the  work  will  he 
prt  fixi  il  a  SM’ti  h  ot  the  previous  History  of 
^'|»ain,  and  aho  a  criiicai  and  bibiio^ri]>hi« 
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accoimt  uf  the  chief  anthon  wlio  have 

consulleii  in  it, 

>|r.  CJwrfo  W\HHttey,  author  of  Mount 
Ftlgecnmhe,  h;tt  a  volume  of  I\)eiii9  on 
^anou»  Subject  iu  the  pre^ 

>!jnnion,  a  'I'nltf  of  FlofUlon  a 

will  ao<M»  Im  (HihliHheii,  by  Walter 
^oo’t,  K»q>  in  one  volniut*,  -^to. 

'I'hc  tirave,  w  }Mw;ni,  by  Robert  Blair, 
«ill  b<*  rt*-publish**»l  in  a  fiH«t  splemln! 
ir  iiim-r ;  it  is  to  be  priuttd  in  iin|>enul 
<|i.art>),  in  Hallantyne’s  Usi  manner, 
Hlu-itratui  with  1‘2  evqnisiuly  tiiii^htd 
«‘t<*h!nu:s,  by  the  crMnaicd  S1•hia^o^u•tti, 
awiii  «jriitiiMl  ilrawinrs  by  Will  am  Blnk»‘, 
anti  a  lac-Nunile  ol  UiaIrN  fininbwritiiii; 
hituitht*  orJHinal  oiaiai script,  iu  tie  |»<is- 
$,ssi<in  of  his  son,  Roliert  K‘q. 

4ii\ urate,  with  a  prefare,  eoutiiininr  rr- 
iiiarksun  the  'IK*sig:ns,  by  Henry  Fuseli, 

K.  A. 

S-HiM  will  appeur  the  Ailvrntnrra  of 
pulK  it  Drury,  ‘Inriinr  tiftet  n  years  r.ipti- 
vity  <^>n  the  Dfaml  of  IMndain^'car. 
Cut  t.iMi  nt  a  flesriiption  of  tltat  Island  ; 
an  .veount  oi  its  Pro<!urt‘,  M.umfnidnres, 
ajid  Coininrree  ;  with  an  nrrount  of  the 
?4;uniers  and  (.'nstonis,  Wars,  Hehj;ion, 
and  Civil  Poliry  of  the  Inhahitants :  to 
whicli  is  nddeil,  a  V’o<Mhnlnry  of  the 
M.nlatusrar  l^angnn^e.  Written  by  Him- 
stlf,  an*l  iK»w  l  arefully  .evisod  and  oor- 
reett  d  1  ruin  tt^  original  copy,  in  one  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

Mr.  W.  Poutry  is  rorrectinjx  for  pnh- 
ie.ition,  and  will  soon  publish,  a  urw 
4*iliiiuii  of  his  Forest  Priiiirr,  or  TiniiM-r 
(>wn*T's  Assistant. 

Mr.  Vancouver’s  rrt'cnt  Survey  of 
IK'\ unshire,  is  almost  eeuipletrd  at  iwr^s, 
and  w.ll  he  pnhlisiird  wirhn  the  eiirrnit 
luuiuli.  'i’h«*  survey  of  Ch»‘s!»ire,  by  Mr. 
Ilulianj,  and  of  i!ivc*riM*ss  shire,  by  Dr. 
HohurtMin,  will  app^ur  iu  Oeteber,  rom- 
plrtitiz  twenty  live  roiintirs  in  F.n^land 
.ind  Srotl.ind,  of  which  tntlstieal  neronnts 
udi  Inivc  hcen  published  by  the  I>(»ard  of 
\f:rirulturc. 

.A  n.  w  c'lition  of  Davis’s  Fife  of  Gar¬ 
rick,  IS  ill  great  forwardness  for  piiblieatK'n, 
it  w  II  ho  enriched  with  a  number  of  uddi- 
tioiial  nop'S. 

Spctsl  ly  will  I>o  pnU’ifheil,  the  History 
of  the  Life  tif  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
S«4>«len,  snrnanif*d  the  t»reat  ;  to  which  is 
pr»iixe»l  an  Kssay  on  the  Military  State  of 
Fnun>e,  containing  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
t'»UK  ill  ibc  early  part  of  the  fonrt‘'eaU» 
•  ‘  iitiiry.  By  t|>e  Kev.  Walter  Harte,  M.  4. 
t’an>n  of  NVtndsor.  Tliird  •’flition,  with 
Croat  altf  rations  and  a«lditions;  inrluditig 
the  np|>eiidix,  revised,  e»irrerted,  and  iui- 
piov  d,  af  ulin  joat'pli  Stockdalo.  Ulu»- 


tni ted  with  •  fine  portenit  from  Vandyke, 
ami  many  plant.  ‘2  \v>U.  8vo.  ll.  At.  or 
o»i  royal  pap*'r  .iml  hot  |>retM  d,  *2!.  H>*. 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Wrtingt  of  J. 
Hiucc,  of  Kinnaiid,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  by  the 
Rev.  .Alexander  Murray;  to  | which  arc 
added,  appendixet  of  oii.^iiul  papc'rt,  il¬ 
lustrative  ot  the  ’rVavcIs  to  diwvner  the 
Source  of  the  Ndc.  Ktiibellithed  with  a 
|)oitruii  of  Mr.  Hru(*e,  and  tuunceii  uUmt 
liiichly  finished  enxruvingt.  Dnc  vulniiie, 
myal  ipiarto.  I'hc  above  will  form  an  ap- 
pivipiiate  suppUuicnl  to  the  oiif  uul  tsil- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  Travels. 

Mr.  Taylor  .has  aiinoiinei-il  his  inlen- 
tloii  of  pubii<hiiii;  a  TraiisUtiun  of  tt»w 
Oi-anon  of  .Aristotle,  wlUi  copious  elnei- 
datiuiis  from  the  Cotnmcniarics  of  Am- 
niunaitaiHl  Siinplieiut. 

Tile  Ri-v.  Kiehard  lUiniett,  of  Bunigay, 
intends  to  piihlisli,  in  an  oc’avo  voUiiiie, 
various  English  and  Latin  I'lKmis,  ’  Tram* 
Intions,  Ace.  to  whieli  wdl  lie  prefixed' an 
K  iciy  on  the  C'ompositiou  and  Structure 
of  Litiii  Vine. 

The  Kev.  V^^  .1.  lh>rt,  of  Britlol,  l»a«  in 
the  presv  a  work  which  has  lung  hecu  a 
desiderafimi  iu  ilie  cuirae  of  Female 
Kducatioii,  comprising  a  short  necount  of 
('lassieal  Mythology,  frixl  from  those 
relations  wli'di  leiulcr  the  generality  of 
works  on  the  same  siib’;ret  to  improper 
for  youthful  i*e.nl  ts  of  eithrr  sex,  hut 
which  are  so  p»euliar’y  iiiitit  for  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  ft  ninU  s. 

In  the  eoursc  of  a  few  days,  Mr. 
Bourne,  of  Il.iekney,  teaeher  tif  writing 
and  ueovrapiiy,  intends  putilithiiig  a  enn- 
eisc  Ga/ettecr  of  the  iiio^t  reinarkatde* 
pharos  in  the  Wi»rld  :  with  hriuf  iKdicen  of' 
the  pr  eicipal  histi.rie.il  events,  and  iiimt 
criehr.itcsl  perams  c  »nuectcd  with  them: 
to  whiih  will  he  .nmexwl  ndVrenec*  tw 
IsMiks  of  llisltiry,  Voy.igc;*,  'I  ravels,  ke. 
ino  ndi  d  to  promote  tlie  iinprovcnient  of 
young  (lersoiis  in  History,  Guogr.ipliy,  andi 
Biography. 

.Mr.  lIoM.indls  reprinting  his  Fosays  on 
History,  w  ith  l  onsidarablw  .vddiii<»us. 

1’hr;  Kev.  W.  Bcnn'‘t  hai^  in  the  prcui, 
R.  ni.vrks  on  a  Recent  H  pifilH  sis,  rela* 
ting  to  the  Moral  F.vii ;  in  a* 

Series  of  I /liters  Ui  the*  Kav.  Dr.  Willrania, 
the  .Aiuhor  of  that  Hyp  ^IhusiK. 

Bishop  Jernny  Tjylor’u  .Serui  ms  are* 
at  present  repiiut-uf*  in  tiiri«i  vohmes  in 
octavo  and  w.ll  In:  shortly  rc»<ly  for  pob- 
liratiun. 

A  New  F.dltl*j:i  of  Ilnrrv’#*  H'story  of 
the Orkn«  ys,  with  nub  s,  by^the.  IUjv.  Mr. 
Headrick,  is  in  the  press. 

M«  .;>r>.  DnUo  and  S  »ho  sqii^’w^ 

int  uJ  to  pwbhs^  an  hi) ^  ia.i  edit  on,  vi‘’i 
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fnpn*'''ioin«  of  thff  oripnal  plates*,  of  the 
'intt  «ork  now  iiriitlitK 
iimhf  the  title  of  Voyage  l’ittoreA4juc  en 

I*rt*j».«nn5  for  the  press  an  A'^’ornit 
Trarcts  in  various  Tarts  of  the  Kmpire  of 
Mor*i*ro,  Her'*ss  the  Atlas  Mnuntaiii^, 
nn»l  thron 'll  the  linl'  |»eiitlcnt  IVoinces  ; 
hy  JMn«e>  rjity  Jaeik>oti,  Trofessor  of  the 
Arrtl»v  art!  Afriean  Uan,,«:i"es  ;  formerly 
Actnl  for  the  Slates  fieiieral  at  S.iiita 
t*rii7  in  South  J<arh;iry ;  Agent  for  the 
Iteilempthm  of  Biitf5<h  Captives  at  Santa 
Crnr  ;  Coinmer*  ial  Acent  to  tlie  D.inish 
Amhassador  at  that  Port  :  and  Met  chant 
at  MoctKlor  and  Santa  Ornz. 

In  tins  work  the  author  proposi  s  to 
lay  l)efore  the  pnhiie  sueli  iiiiormation  as 
he  aeqiiiu  (1  in  vai  ous  jonmi-s,  and  du- 
fMit:  a  Ion '  re^idrnee  in  Afriea. 

Mr.  Charh  s  ItrM  has  in  the  press  a 
new  edition,. 1m  ing  the  thiid,  of  a  .System 
of  Pissi  liions,  ex;daininv;  the  anatomy  «»f 
the  human  l>ody,  aisl  tin*  manner  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  part'*,  ui.h  ol»>*  rvntions  on 
the  Morhid  .Anutonis ,  ainl  the  itn»*sti:^'a- 
tion  of  disease.  'I  voK.  I  '^mo.  ’i'Ids  th  rd 
«.lition  of  the  S\sti  »u  of  P»i>  is 

given  in  two  sm»il  \olnines  for  the  ns<*  of 
■Indents, that  it  may  In*  l»<  tt('r  adapttii  ti» 
the  pnrpfiM's  of  tin*  di>s<Mfiii<;  nwmj. 
Mthongh  the  work  has  nut  with  n  most 
f.iTonr.»hle  rteiptioii  fnaii  tie  pnhiic 
hitlierto,  yet  as  it  was  or'gin.illy  wilit  n  at 
.1  fine  when  Mr.  Jfell  was  himself  a  .slu- 
«J«  nt,  tiic  pn  M*nt  «dition  mu^t  In-  tiiorr> 
vnhialde,  as  it  has  reetixed  th**  eoniph'le 
n  X  istil  of  the  author;  this  we  iM-lirve 
will  he  mor'-  p-otienlaily  mnarkahle  tn 
that  part  i»f  tin*  w  ok  whu'h  treats  of  the 
morb!il  apt>eamaer.s. 

fh.  lodiliH’s  1  as  in  the  press,  and  near¬ 
ly  wady  h»r  pnhhi'T  iou,  a  work  w  hii  h  he 
int  ties  Pesrarehes  *  Anatom'.iKil  and 
Praelirnl, 'in  I’evi  r,  as  eoniiM-t»‘il  x\  th  In. 
nammatuMi. —  He  has  also  in  eoutemplation 
n  wfoik  of  va<-t  evteiu,  eoniprislng  a  eol- 
leet’on  of  the  oiiginal  observations  on  f'ever 
in  all  n.'ithfis. 

An  F.'say  on  the  Patholo’.:y  of  the 
Human  hy  J.imes  W.ardrop,  r<il»»w 

«f  the  K  •yai  Col  leg'  of  Surgeons,  Ivhii- 
hmeh,  is  in  pn  'I’ho  various 

mf»rt*  d  a p|M'anniee'*  of  the  Kyc  wiM  he 
iltuslrat'd  hy  eohmnsl  <  ngrav  ite.T's,  hy 
^•e.adowrs.  Median  I.  M.uldocks,  Ur-athy 
Ae.  afli  r  dra\\ln-.s  I  v  Mr.  .'sviin-. 

M  Ovensoii  has  inst  lin’shul  a  work 
oil  tlu*  St.ite  of  Ixosi.e  StK'li'V)  aiid  Man* 
ntfs  in  tt>,»  reni’.te  I'rox  lue  t>f  Con- 
ramjhl.  wht^h  wi*!  Iv  fudvh'.lud  in  a  few 
d.ivs,  uod«  r  ta»  t  t!eo*'  “  Sketohe.'..*’ 

D*.  l*ailwr»(.ht  has  in  the  press  a 


voinine  of  Poems  aial  Kosays  on  variont 
iirseellmif'ous  subji'ets. 

Mr*.  Crant,  the  author  of  l.etteri  fn<n 
the  .MiHintaiiis,  has  in  the  pres.s  a  ik-w 
e«ht  on  of  the  Highland  t^nery  ai4 
M 'miers,  and  othiT  pocin*. 

'('lie  Rev.  \V,  Sheppard,  author  of  the 
L-'e  of  Pogg’o  Hrneeiolim,  has  in  the 
press,  Dialogus  an  Seni  tit  f^ior 
which  was  wiitttn  by  Poggio,  .*ihout  the 
year  i-V-A,  and  d<*pcwited  in  tlic  Koval 
ijhrary  at  Paris,  whenr  it  was  tianseri^ 
hy  Mr.  .SI  ep^taixi  during  the  interval  of 
]w*jiee  in  1H()4. 

^^ucen  1  loo- 1  lull,  bt'ing  a  History  of 
Tillies  Past,  hv  the  late  Josi'ph  Stnitt, 
will  spieility  appi'ar  in  four  volumei,  f(iol». 
eap  <K'tavn. 

Sic  Kalph  Si»«lh  r*s  State  Papem,  i 
volumes,  4tn,  with  Portraits,  Auiographa, 
and  other  einhcllishnients,  is  preparing 
for  puMiention. 

This  enriouii  eolleetion  eontains — 

1.  A  Hepubl  eat-on  of  the  lartters  and 
N«-si'>ci.itioiis  of  Sir  Kalph  Sadler  with 
Kmg  .lames  V.  and  with  the  Pegeiiey  of 
S«'otlun<!,  ill  the  yi  ars  I  j-U)  awl  15.S5.  ‘2. 

A  Colieeiioii  of  CnriouH  and  lm{ioiiatit 
I>«>eiinieiits  eoiK'i  ruing  WuecD  KlizalH'tb’g* 
]>rivaU‘  Negocialions  w.th  the  Si'ottish 
Kefonners,  in  the  year  1d.S9.  3.  I.etters 

.and  Piijicrs  n-R|d'eting  the  grand  Northern 
Pebt'ilion,  in  I.Mip.  4.  iKicnineiita  con- 
eernin?  the  (  ootiiK'iiient  of  Uuieu  Mary 
in  lai;:laivl. 

All  tlu'se  iiiiprrtant  State  Papers,  ex- 
ri  pfing  those  r*  fcnnig  to  the  larliest  of 
the  four  p«t1<  ds,  wdl  now,  for  the  fir.st 
lime,  Iw  laid  hifove  the  puhlir.  ’I’hry 
me  puhllshi'd  fiom  the  uriiriiials,  whirh 
have  Ixaii  pri'servcd  in  the  family  of 
'I  htanas  (diH'oid.  K.«m{.  of  Tixall,  in  the 
roiinty  of  Stafford,  whose  mother,  the 
Monoiirahle  Itarbani  Aston,  veprejM'iited 
til  rt rude  Sadler,  l.a«ly  Aston,  one  of  the 
eo-lu  ircs.st*s  of  Sir  Ralph  SadhMr.  The 
papers  are  puhhshcd  by  .Arthnf  Idifford, 
r~sip ;  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
Kalph  Sadh  r,  with  Mime  llistorieal  Noll'S, 
haie  heen  coiitributetl  by  Mr.  Waller 
Seolt. 

I'hr  pnhiie  will  thus  have  lieforo  them, 
the  seeret  iii.stnietions,  state  jiaper'*,  and 
full  n*rrirsjMuuh  now  of  this  ee'.ehiati’d 
diplomatic  eharaeter.  who.  net'onlmg  to 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  wn»  a  priiM:'pal  agent  in 
all  the  iiiti'reuiirse  between  F.ngiaud  and 
S<*t»tlon«i  for  lunrly  half  a  century. 

Toe  whole  works  of  lienry  Mjirken- 
z!e,  I'sij.  revised  and  <*orrietixl  hy  tlie 
author,  are  ill  t ho  pnss,  \\  ith  the  addition 
of  v.ii.oe.s  pivois  oevet  bifuie  published, 
vols.  jiost  eotaxa 
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■lOCRAPiiY.  rt'n,  or  Fu\^lovt%  in  Dropsy  of  the  ChtMC« 

The  I.if.-<rfThua.ius  with  wine  aeewmt  t  llc.i,..rrlm*i;,  .S.«rl.  t  Fever, 

.fhi»W.itini:s  a.>.(  a  TranMaiiou  trf  il.«  'T'.T!*"?.,* 

Pr.fa.  e  t..  Ilia  Hialorv.  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  I'St-r.v  of  llm  Plant.  aiiU  an 

fomnaon,  M.  A.  of  Qiieen-a  cUlcf.  Oaford.  ‘hoar  Anthori, 

$vo.  lOa.  6J.  hoanU.  » ho  have  nritteu  upon  it  diir  n*  lj«-  laat 

Diary  of  tlw  late  Miaa  !>«,  with  her  ^  together  *.Oi  an  la.pl..i.ati.in 

Jji;..  bv  the  Rev.  J.  AUioaoii,  lloaton.  <'f 'he  <;“«•«•»  •''•eh  have  pmeiiu-d  lU 
Is  M  iin<*  fTcnorul  r.inployiiu'ut,  iH  inf5  an  Attempt  iu 

aipprwinto  lilt'  virtues,  aiicl  tu  fix  tho 
rnrcATio)!.  clmnicter  of  tlii.n  |>oaerful  Mwlical  .\trmta 

Nrw  Orthotraplural  Assistant,  or  F.ngFsh  l||„s!ratH  hy  m-verM  Cat«-s,*  by  William 
Fxtrrise  H'K»k.  Hy  riiomat  CorpinUr,  Hauiiliun,  M.  D.  J’Uysioian  at  Bury  SU 
•Jiiii  .  il.tioM,  1  >1110.  2s.  (id.  lulinunds,  .^ulfolk.  Svo,  Ou 


■  lOCRAPIIY. 

The  l.ife  of  Thuanus,  with  some  aeoosmt 
of  his  Wiitiu^'i,  and  n  Translatioa  (»f  tlin 
Prefiiei*  tt»  his  1 1 'story.  Hy  the  Rev.  J. 
CoHinson,  M.  A.  of  Queen*»  Ctdleft*)  t>xlbrd. 
Svo.  10s.  6d.  I>onriU. 

IHary  of  llw  late  Mist  Croas,  with  her 
I.ifts  by  tlie  Ucv.  J.  Atkinson,  Iluxtun. 
Is.  t^d.  line  2s. 

rnrcATio)!. 

Sew  Orthotra]>ltieal  Assistant,  or  F.ngl'sh 
Fxfreise  H'sik.  Hy  'riitunas  Corpenter, 
'2iiii  ed.t ion,  I  2iii0.  2s.  t>d. 

SINT.  A  a  1*9. 

Fmrraviins,  witii  a  descriptive  Accoiint, 
in  Knirlish  and  I’r<*nfh,  of  F.jryptian  .Mo- 
nnineiit'i,  in  the  Hritiiali  MuN'iini,  i'ulle<*ted 
by  the  Inst’tnte  iu  Ky^’pt,  under  the  dirt'C- 
lion  of  Bonaparte,  and  surrenderetl  to  the 
British  ('ouiniauder  in  ('hii*f  Lt*rd  llutr’hin- 
son,  liy  (HMieral  Menou.  No.  4.  II.  Ik. 
Tie;  whole  eolleetioii  will  be  imdtided  in 
twehe  NuimIkts,  at  one  (biim^a  each;  and 
published  at  short  intervals. 

Mistoav. 

Modern  History  f«>r  tlie  Hse  of  Sehools  ; 
nhibitin^  a  summary  view  of  the  Rise, 
I’rojjros,  R^’i’olutions,  Dfcline  and  Fall 
ot'  the  various  mo«UTU  nations  in  F.uro|M;, 
.fiia,  Africa,  and  Amer-ea,  fr»>m  the  nge  of 
(!li.irl<*mn^ue,  to  the  year  1807.  Hy  the 
Kcv.  John  Kobin*ion,  of  Christ’s  Collepe, 
('.iiiihrid^,  and  Masti'r  of  the  Free  (I rain- 
mar  ScIhk>I«  at  Ravenstouetlale,  in  tVest- 
nioreluiid  ;  with  a  map,  l‘2tno.  6s.  bound. 


Substance  of  the  Speerhe*  delivered  by 
some  of  the  Memb^.'  of  the  Faculty  of 
.^dvoe.ites,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  2Stii  ol 
February,  adjourneil  t<»  the  '2iid  of  Mareh 
lSU7,for  cous'derinjr  the  Hill  entitled,  **  An 
for  lietter  reiruiatiie^  the  (Courts  of- 
Justice  in  .Scotland,  and  the  Admiui«<t ration 
»'f  Justice  tliereiu,  au<l  establishini^ 'Frial  by 
Jury  in  certain  Ci'il  Caaes.’’  4s. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Militia  and  Voluntt'cr 
Acts.  (kl. 

A  Corn*ct  .Abstract  of  the  several  Train- 
in?  Arts.  6fl. 

Minut^^  of  a  Court  .Martial,  Imlden  on 
hoard  his  Mafesty’s  Ship  tiladiafor,  in 
PortsTiiouth  II.it boor,  on  Monday  the  'iOtli 
of  July,  lb07,  .aiul  the  followinjr  days,  for 
Ihe  'I'lixl  of  Captain  I.aroehe ;  with  an 
Appendix,  eoirtatn'U?  «*xtr.ifts  fr.nn  the 
l  oirs  of  the  Cranle  and  IMVotler  <  Jun  Brig, 
*ith  explan.vtory  Notes.  .“Is.  Gd. 

MF.MClVr. 

Cbservations  oti  the  Freparation,  IJlillty 
AUuiinikt ration  of  lue  Digital. k  Furpu- 


M  ISC  R  I  t  AN  IKS. 

A  .S|U'e<'h  on  the  Utility  of  the  leanie<l 
T.an?uages,  in  op|>okition  t(»  Mr.  CAtl>bett*B 
assertion,  tielivmxj  at  the  British  Forum* 
April  12,  1807  :  to  which  is  addinia  humo- 
rtms  S|>eech  on  th**  Question  relating  to  tho 
Mad  IVjgs.  Hy  Samuel  Fleniing,  A.  M« 
8vn.  Is.  , 

Ixigie  ;  or,  an  F.ssay  on  the  Elements* 
Priiiei|*lf'<  arul  difTerent  modes  of  Reasoning. 
Ry  Richard  Kirwau,  Kaiq.  1.!.,  D.  P.  R.  I.  A. 
F.  R.  .S.  Si,c..  2  vols.  8vo.  1 4s. 

Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  on  the  Fon*ign  Policy  of  Marquis 
MVlUNley’s  Adininisti-ation  in  India,  com- 
pr’siug  an  Examination  of  tlic  late  Trans* 
actions  in  the  Cariintie.  Hy  Lawrence 
Diindas  CamplM;ll,  Fjq.  8vo.  6s. 

.All  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  British 
AVest  Inuie-i-.  By  Josepli  Ixiwe,  Esq. 
:is.  6.1. 

Address  to  the  IRmoiirable  Commissioners 
<*f  Military  Inquiry,  ^hewing  tlie  Inqm»- 
pr'ety  of  a  ('oiitr.act  made  between  Major 
CeiM'ral  AVhitel.ieke  and  Messrs.  PaUwi<*k 
and  Fdw  anis,  for  the  supply  of  meat  to  the 
Tioopk  ill  tiarri&oii  at  Portsmouth,  and  its 
l)t-pciideiu‘ies.  By  Thuinas  lleame.  Is.  bd. 

SATI  S  A  I.  IIISVOSY. 

The  Natural  Hisb>r>'  of  British  Insects, 
explaininx  them  in  their  several  State^i, 
wdh  the  p«*rifKls  of  their  Traiisforinatiou.*>, 
their  Fo<Mi,  Keonomy,  &e,  T’he  whole  il- 
luslrateti  hy  coliHired  figures.  Ry  E.  Do* 
novan,  F.  I..  S,  vol.  12.  Part  II.  I'l.  11s. 

A  History  of  the  Fiici  ;  by  Dawson 
Turner,  w  th  six  rolouretl  Engravings, 
Vol.  1.  7s.  tid.  to  be  continued  Monthly. 
rHILOLOeV. 

11 -brew  FlemenLs;  or,  a  Practical  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Ridding  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  f»r  the  Use  of  Lramers,  who 
«<  re  not  taught  Hebrew  nt  School,  and 
of  Schools  where  it  has  not  yet  be<;u  taught. 
b\u.  5s. 
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Critical  Opiniotui  aud 


Camplimeiitary 
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Correspandritor, 


Yrtue*,  On  fhr  P*>^tn«  ‘'f  H.  DoAnman, 
M.  I),  particularly  ou  tl».w  ad(.lr»-'‘S'^<l  to 
hv  a  Frirnd.  To  tlic 
»r  *  nestled  Vi  js*  <,  orca-s  oued  by  the* 
|)fath  nf  f,ii  iitrnni.t  flrueraf  S’uiiroi',  .and 
of  th^  Pcv.  A  rchd«*a<'»ni  I.-*. 

Ni-^; Pur.iiil ;  or,  PcMtu-*  ^’n  the 
laitin  niid  l’n.r!''’i  l.Hticna'f.s,  wrifteu  on 
the  Death  of  1. 1  •*  N*  Ison,  for  the  1'tir- 
t''n;in  r;el  1  nin)  S.lv' i  Pri^''  M<‘(lals. 
Koynl  4to.  II.  bt'Ua  i. 

nmics. 

A  <’  rtain  W  y  to  <•»'>  our  ro<JetTr,  and 
I  .<k‘*  •'  ;«  Ml'  re  h  «pp\*  aiht  riHirinhintr 

up  •  ,  tiMii  ul  any  luriiu  r  pv  riuti  rt  our 

lllHluf  .  Is. 

.''nh-t.iiKX*  of  .a  Sprfrh  of  the  Farl  of 
SidMik,  ill  the  House  I'f  I.nr:Uj,  Monday 
An;iiHt  lt>,  on  the  IM'<  ucc  of  the 

<‘oiiiitry.  ttvi>.  is.  dll. 

i  Mrouvtv, 

Tmiisar tiou.i  of  the  P.\ii«^^n  Sanl>e<Tri»n  ; 
or,  \ot«*uf  the  Asm  ihIAv  of  l.«^•'s•Ut,^^4  l)e- 
yxit’u  i.f  Kr.inc<*  .iiul  livilv,  coiivakeil  at 
t‘aris  hv  ail  lin|Mrial  iind  Dreree* 

fl.itru  May  iHi,  lAOd.  from  tin; 

or  ’in  il  pnhi'vlu  d  by  M.  Diogeiie  Tama, 
«  til  .1  P.vfiM*'',  Votis,  anil  1liu»ti.iti<>n't  by 
r.  D.  Kirnnn.  r  ip  (.'uutuiiiing  inhjiuiu* 
t  uM  ui  iiiv  to  (he  I  on  nor  Situaliun  of  tiin 
(•vr^  in  f'l.-riit  .  The  l>ivie»'  vhiih  called 
the  mMy  to:c»hci*.  'i'hc  OiM>tions 

j  rujMi  e  l  tor  it9  D  «eo.'>siou.  The  AosKcr^ 
t*  t  »ein  -  F  .•I’atoni  jor  thi'  Oipoa/  i- 
ti  m  of  tl.«*  .Moi.iic  Worship,  <N.c.  &:c. 
<vo.  hs, 

A  H  ide  of  n;eo’o''yr,  pr’nripally  practi- 
cil.  la  a  S'lKS  oi  I.lcluu^,  uith  a  I'o* 
piuliv  !n  lex.  Hy  b\»bt  j  t  l-’o. loviv. ,  .\.  .M. 
<H  M.  ‘2  '  •!'s.  Sv«i.  I  l^-i. 

A  t  \htii.iet  of  ih  :  HisM*rv  of  the  H  hie, 
fur 'J  I'n  ;  of  (*b!)dx  n.in  l  y*  uiv' Vers<.fis, 
•I  t  I  ii  ;|^  ;«,i  l’x.vUiJU:‘ul  u  ;  ai.d  a 

bucluli  ot  J>c»  pLUf;  Ci.'Oj-iephy.  Iliustriit- 


ed  by  nrMipi  by  M'illiam  Turner.  U.  A<f.  I 
HiitlectiiKV*  on  the  Strfn’ui  sj»  of  Crnelty  | 
to  Anraudft  ;  on  Mvne  of  the  uiO!tt  piv\**!t-rjt 
exaaipi't»  ot  it ;  ami  on  tome  of  the  mutt 
powerful  mot  ire*!  by  which  it  i»  enco'irauH  ; 
i«  a  Sernton,  pf*  ached  .it  All  SaitiH  Cha  eh, 
.^lutiiampiori,  nh  Sniv’.ey*  Aujptist.ih,  D07. 

Bv  R-ehard  MhuI,  M.  A.  Co  ato  Ruriton, 
and  let«  IVllow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.* Is. 

<  >hstrvatioiis  on'  the  Pru(thct  Jonah. 

By  a  rarmer.  iCuiO.  I  s. 

liemarks  an  the  V.lijitjcc  botwwn  Chtirrh 
niid  Stale,  ainl  the  'lest  laiWs.  Ly  tiic  Rcr. 
Billiard  Kmjf. 

TOPOCR ATHY. 

An  Historical  and  Jh’senptiye  Aecoont 
<»f  the  'l\»wn  of  Lancaster,  with  Piatvs. 
dio.  Aa.  hound. 

Tlie  of  France  durinp:  the  year* 

18t>6,  containinn  partirulars  of  the”  ^ 
Treatment  of  tlie  Liuiltah  ('apt'ivcfi,  and  ^ 
Obfcmatioiui  on  the  Guv  eminent,  FinanC(*s, 
Population,  Reli^'ion,  A^iicnltuie,  ami  in¬ 
ternal  Cowimen'o  of  tlie  Country,  with 
ane«*do>i‘9  ilbistmtive  of  the  (  haracter  of 
tboChiifuf  tba  .French  (lovcniment.  By  t 
T.  WillianiH,  K‘q.  one  of  llie  Sab3c<*ts  of 
(•rent  liriidin,  detained  hy  the  French  tio- 
vi  rnnicnl  in  viulation  of  the  I.aw  of  civilUed 
Naiious.  'A\o!s.  8vo.  10s. ‘6il. 

TXAVEI.S.  ,  ^ 

A  .Tcuniey  fanm  Madra**,  thremgb  the  *• 
Count  ra's  of  Mysore,  Cuiiara,  and  Mabibar, 
perrornu*«l  iiuilor  the*  order  of  the  Mcv»| 
Nobk  Mniqnis  WtllesFcy,  Governor  Gcmral 
ot'Lulia,  lor  I  be  express  purpose  of  inies- 
t’gatin;;  the  Stale  of  A^r'cultuie,  Art.s,  and 
Cuinintrie,  the  Kill^iun,  MaMum  and 
Cu.stoms;  tbc  Hista  y..  Natural  and  Civil, 
and  Antiquities  in  the  Doininions  of  tfie 
Ra.ali  of  Mysore,  ainl  the  Countries  »c- 
ipiueii  hv  the  Huuorable  F'ast  India  Coin* 
puny,  in  the  !atc  and  fornur  Wars,  fioin 
Ttppoo  ^«ult»ull.  lly  FTaiuin  liuidianan, 

]>.  r.  K.  S.  niid  ‘  I’.  S.  A.  3  vwli.  4lu 
ol.  os.  large  paper  Id.  bus. 


Al. 


COKKi>P(>.MH.NCP., 


\y  have  j'.ild  Nuitaldo  attention  to  Tdr.  Jtti'erson's  hints;  and  ngi«*t  having  had  no 
uti  i‘r  th  ill  I  ;,lit  iut'  inul  I  *  »denc*c  rc5|»<.'ctinj;  the  author  alluiit'd  to,  when  reviewing  hii> 


IV  it  d'.d  n  »l  sc  la  to  justify  our  cvpfH>sin;»  a  su^pich'iii  more  distinctly. 

Dr.  IJ.i.o-t  ohligino:  rutv,  au.l  M.*s  I'orl-.T’.s  expiaf)atJi>%  trore  duly  received;  a» 
ai  »  .»  \ar  tly  r,t  »:i,iuin»  ii;c..l;o.i  ;bat  re.ja're  no  p..iiicular  ac.km»w-ieili:Ttienl. 

N.  t>  r.  w.il  <t*i*  a  sail .!a.  tory  iiaswrr  t'«  hi*  question,  iu  our  next  number. 

Vi  .  udl  fnid  cu  purpua  •  fulUllv'd,  wu  appreh* nd.  if  not  pfccit  dy  in  Ui:4  own  w«y, 

W:*  aie  li.i.y  ubhped  10  “  A  lir-t  ^h  <s<ftrei”  lor  his  Itrictiircs  on  CHtr  rasQal  notlcrof 
the  B.itiic  of  !  i  '\o..  111.  p.  T>7)  ;  \re  appial  to  the  Ga/r-tte  as  oar  excuse,  and  toll* 


v'  nvi' of  pr-jur:.*’ V  vb  drcih.inr  to  in>eit  I  i.v  r..,tc.  Hi^  tcstiTncny  in  favour  of  the 
buinaii  * 'riv»i‘r.d.^,«”  la  iie  iih.irlx  gralifvuKT  to  ar,  wbu  had  good  rcisoii  fi^T  our  remafk 
c«  tjri  niiiK  the  t  r  ;  >  ic  i  n  r,t  tbf  B.iv  of  N.iji!  m*,  (p.  Tot.) 

«'  '1  ho  pn CO  o.  **  South 

1/.  lb.  iU 


cy’s  Sj.ccimcr.j,'*  Art,  1,  omittCvl  by  mistake,  if 


